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Every  Season  is  a  Gift  Season . . . 


Yes,  there's  a  reason  in  every  season 
to  give  Seagranrs  7  Crown.  Give  it 
for  liirthday  and  anniversary  gifts. 
Give  it  38  a  going-away  present.  And 
what  l)etter  way  to  say  "Thank  you" 
for  a  favor— or  to  make  yourself  more 
welcome  when  you  go  visiting  — than 
a  gift  of  7  Crown.  Seagram's  finest 
American  whiskey  .  .  .  America's 
favorite  whiskey  for  gracious  giving 
and  "racious  liviii":. 


SEAGRAM'S  7  CROWN.  BLENDED  WHISKEY.   86.8  PROOF.  65%  GRAIN    NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.   SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  CORPORATION,  N.  Y. 


1908  OAKLAND  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present-day  Pontiac.  This  model  had  a 
20-h.p.  engine  and  claimed  20  to  40  per  cent  less  weight  than  any  car  in  its  class. 


1953  PONTIAC  offers  a  wide  choice  of  models,  colors 
and  six-  or  eight-cylinder  engines.  A  rugged  car, 
it  is  "built  to  last  100,000  miles." 


irs  run  their  best 
on  the  best  gasoline 


1935  TERRAPLANE  was  nicely  streamlined  to  "slice 
into  the  wind."  It  was  a  lively  little  car  with  a  six-cyl- 
inder engine  putting  out  80-90  horsepower. 


1921  MERCER  was  one  of  a  line  of  re- 
vered American  sport  cars.  This  run- 
about had  a  four-cylinder  engine  de- 
veloping 72  h.p.  and  carried  a  price 
tag  of  $4,200. 


ETHYL 

CORPORATION 

New  York  17,  New  York 
Ethyl  Antiknock  Ltd.,  in  Canada 


Forty-five  years  ago,  the  New  York- 
to-Paris  racers  spent  much  time 
searching  for  gasoUne  during  their 
globe-circUng  trip.  On  lonely  stretches 
across  the  U.  S.,  Siberia  and  Europe, 
they  counted  themselves  lucky  to 
find  fuel  that  would  get  any  real 
power  out  of  their  engines. 

You  don't  have  to  hunt  for  a  gaso- 
line that  delivers  top  performance. 
Simply  stop  at  the  pump  with  the 
"Ethyl"  trade-mark. 

"Ethyl"  gasoline  is  high  octane 
gasoline.  It  helps  modern  high  com- 
pression engines  deliver  top  power. 
Try  a  tankful.  You'll  agree  with  mil- 
lions of  motorists  that  there  is  a  pow- 
erful difference  between  gasoline  and 
"Ethyl"  gasoline! 


Worlds 
Quietest  Tread 

OuiffripSf  Outwears  them  all! 


•  FOUR  EXCLUSIVES  give  you 
safety,  silence,  comfort  found  in 
no  other  tire.  (1)  Interlocking 
Safety  Tread  for  greater  "liold" 
in  all  directions.  (2)  Silent 
Traction  Design  cancels  out 
hum  and  sing  for  world's  quiet- 
est ride.  (3)  Intra-Tread 
Bumpers  hold  tread  ribs  apart 
.  .  .  muffle  squeal.  (4)  Uni- 
Cushion  Contour  — more 
rubber  on  road  for  smoother 
riding,  longer  wear. 


TJnconditioually  Guaranteed  3  Years/ 

Vnserviceahle  tin  will  hi-  rcpltiieJ  by  comparahle  new  lire 
u  it/j  full  credil  for  the  pcrioa  of  g/itirantee  not  reiiliztd. 

ARMSTRONG  RUBBER  CO.,  West  Haven  16,  Conn.;  Norwolk, 
Conn.;  Natchez,  Miss.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  601  Second  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Export:  20  Eost  50th  St.,  N.  Y.  22. 
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Artist  John  Polgreen 
has  caught  in  this  pic- 
ture one  of  the  real 
once  -  in  -  a  -  lifetime 
thrills  in  a  boy's  life. 


POSTMASTER:  Please 
send  copies  returned 
under  labels  Form  3579 
to  Post  Office  Box 
1055,  Indianapolis  6« 
Indiana. 


The  American  Legion 
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con  Legion  and  is  owned 
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number  and  both 
your  new  and  your 
old  address. 
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NOTHING-NO,  NOTHING-BEATS  BETTER  TASTE 


and 

LUCKIES 


BETTER ! 

Cleaner, 
Freoher, 
Smoother!  ■ 


DOROTHY  COLLINS 

Tlie  SiL't  t  l/ieiirl  of  Lucky  Stnk, 


A.  T.  Co. 


Be  Happ/-GO  UlCKir! 


PRODUCT  OF  ..P^veAxewn,  <Jo^x££X>-^^rryxa/?i^ 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  CIGARETTES 


USE  LESS  OIL 


CET  THE 


QUART 


tadOfl! 


Writers  must  give  name  and  address.  Name  withheld  if  re- 
quested. So  many  letters  are  being  received  it  is  not  possible 
to  promise  answers.  Keep  your  letters  short.  Address:  Sound  Off, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  580  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MISSED  THE  BOAT 

Sir:  In  my  estimation  you  missed  the  boat 
when  you  passed  off  Noel  W.  WiUiams's 
request  for  information  as  to  how  they  can 
bring  more  members  out  to  meetings.  To 
my  mind  this  interesting  problem  warrants 
a  special  department  in  the  magazine,  with 
a  special  editor.  If  you  could  come  up  with 
some  concrete  suggestions  on  how  to  bring 
out  the  members  to  meetings  you  would 
be  doing  something  really  worth  while 
for  the  good  of  the  Legion. 

Pete  Reagan 

Los  Angeles 

NEW  VERSION 

Sir:  Please  revise  the  Parting  Shots  item 
(February)  entitled  On  First  Beholdii/n 
the  Pentagon.  It  should  read:  Great  symbol 
of  strength,  a  mighty  mass,  built  of  steel, 
trimmed  with  brass,  supported  by  tax. 

D.  E.  Mcjunkin 
Brownsville,  Pa. 

CUSTOMER  FOR  LIMELIGHT 

Sir:  I  like  Charlie  Chaplin's  pictures  and 
I  don't  care  a  hoot  what  his  personal  po- 
litical views  are.  We  are  supposed  to  think 
what  we  please  in  this  country  and  I  fought 
for  that  right.  I  shall  be  sure  to  see  Chap- 
lin's latest  picture. 

Jonathan  H.  McMurray 

Stevens  Point,  ]Visc. 

McCARTHYISM  AGAIN 

Sir:  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  Felix  Wittmcr, 
author  of  Now  Hear  This  is  looking  for  a 
job.  He  is  resorting  to  McCarthyism  tac- 
tics to  gain  notoriety,  then  be  booked  as  a 
flag-waving  American  or  a  great  anti-com- 
munist speaker.  He  mentions  my  minister 
as  a  cunning  and  determined  defender  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  his  teaching  and  ac- 
tions are  tiiat  of  a  red  then  the  Bible  too 
is  communistic. 

G.  S.  Hillier 

Quincy,  Mass. 

WASN'T  ANTI-RUSSIAN 

Sir:  I  enclose  a  clipping  from  our  Quincy 
Patriot  Ledger  about  an  article  by  Felix 
\Vittmcr  in  your  February  number  in 
which  Air.  Bedros  Baharian  is  cited  as  a 
communist.  I  can't  allow  such  an  attack 
to  pass  unchallenged.  Prior  to  his  accept- 
ance of  the  pastorate  of  tiie  Quincy  Point 
Congregational  (Church,  what  attitude,  if 
any,  Mr.  Baharian  had  about  communism 


I  don't  know;  but  I  do  remember  that  from 
1940  through  1945  anyone  taking  an  anti- 
Russian-communist  attitude  in  this  country 
would  have  been  labeled  pro-German. 

Franklin  D.  Tobin 
Qtiincy,  Mass. 

▼  Felix  Wittiner  did  not  say  Mr.  Baharian 
was  a  communist  nor  did  the  Patriot  Ledger 
so  quote  the  article.  Mr.  Tobin  is  also 
stretching  things  when  he  says  that  it  was 
necessary  to  be  pro-Russian  and  pro-coni- 
munist  during  World  War  II.  Editors 

IT  HAPPENED  IN  GREENWICH 

Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  fine  work  and 
especially  for  the  article  in  the  February 
issue  Now  Hear  This.  We  go  along  with 
you  one  hundred  percent,  but  have  you 
forgotten  the  Hester  AlcCullough  incident 
in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  of  such  a  short 
time  ago?  The  net  result  of  that  person's 
Americanism  was  the  loss  of  her  savings 
and  her  health,  to  a  community  that  had 
everything  to  gain  by  her  efforts.  Until 
the  Legion  itself  or  in  combination  with 
other  organizations  publicly  supports  true 
Americans,  by  subsidy  and  legal  aid,  there 
isn't  much  an  individual  can  do  when  faced 
with  what  the  valiant  Mrs.  McCullough 
endured. 

Name  withheld 
Boston 

$87  AHEAD 

Sir:  Congratulations  on  your  article  in 
February's  edition  by  Sam  Stavisky  entitled 
50  Tips  on  Income  Taxes.  It  saved  me 
S87.00.  However,  the  true  value  of  the 
magazine  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Paul  J.  McCarty 

Boston 

KEEP  INTEREST  DOWN 

Sir:  Please  fight  any  attempt  to  raise  the 
interest  rate  on  GI  mortgages  above  the 
present  4  percent.  The  real  estate  lobby 
is  advocating  a  raise.  Millions  of  veterans 
have  4  percent  mortgages,  so  why  should 
the  rest  be  required  to  pay  a  higher  rate? 
That  isn't  fair.  The  Veterans  Administra- 
tion is  required  to  make  direct  home  loans 
when  4  percent  mortgage  money  isn't 
available.  This  is  a  move  b\-  the  big  money 
lenders  to  make  the  "little  guy"  pay  more 
for  his  home.  Let's  fight  them. 

George  T.  Miller 
Union  City,  N.  J. 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


LONG  because  it 
lasts  long  — saves  you  added 
quarts  between  oil  changes 

This  100%  Pennsylvania  motor  oil 
with  THE  "Jou^hji&n  stands  up  under 
intense  heat  .  .  .  resists  the  forma- 
tion of  oil-wasting  engine  deposits. 
Your  engine  stays  cleaner,  smoother 
running  .  ,  .  uses  /ess  o/// 

Pennzoil  gives  all  engines  an  extra 
margin  of  safety.  There's  a  correct 
grade  and  type  of  Pennzoil  for 
YOUR  ear  and  service  conditions. 


Sound  your  Z 


PENNZOIL®  MOTOR  OIL  AND  LUBRICANTS 
AT  BETTER  DEALERS  .  .  .  COAST  TO  COAST 
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It's  FUN  To  Solve  REBUS  Puzdes! 


1,000  CASH  PRIZES! -$325,000.00  MUST  BE  WON! 


Have  you  ever  hoped  for  a  chance  to  acquire  great  wealth? 
Have  you  ever  wanted  just  one  chance  to  amass  enough 
money  to  buy  the  things  and  do  the  things  you  most  desire? 

Mail  the  Coupon  At  Once!  Get  Full  Details 
Of  the  World's  Most  Fascinating  Contest! 


Would  you  like  an  opportunity  to 
win  $150,000  in  CASH  ?  — $50,000, 
$25,000,  $10,000,  $5,000 — or  any  one 
of  1,000  cash  prizes  totaling 
$325,000,001 

If  your  answer  is  YES!  —  then 
read  this  page  carefully  and  mail 
the  Coupon  at  once,  remembering 
all  the  while  that  the  facts  on  this 
page  are  necessarily  incomplete. 
Upon  receipt  of  vour  Coupon,  we 
will  mail  you  COMPLETE  DE- 
TAILS, OFFICIAL  RULES  and 
ENTRY  FORM  of  America's  great- 
est Puzzle-Quiz  Contest. 

Here  is  the  contest  with  THE 
WORLD'S  BIGGEST  CASH 
PRIZES  —  the  contest  designed  to 
challenge  your  ingenuity,  iriVriiiuc 
your  imagination,  enhance  your 
knack  at  solving  puzzles  and  your 
ability  in  constructing  them,  and 
delifiht  and  fascinate  you  through- 
out. 

Opportunity  to  Win  a  Fortune 

It  will  take  you  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  fill  in  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  one  of  the  Coupons  at  the 
right.  THOSE  FEW  MINUTES 
MAY  BE  THE  MOST  VALUABLE 
OF  YOUR  LIFETIME.  Because, 
BY  MAILING  THE  COUPON,  you 
can  got,  FREE,  the  complete  de- 
tails of  this  amazing  opportunity. 

Only  then  will  you  be  able  to  un- 
derstand what  it  is  that  makes  this 
PUZZLK-QUIZ  CONTEST  so  men- 
tally refreshing  and  entertaining. 
It  will  become  apparent  to  you  that 
the  cleverness,  fun  and  stimulation 
in  the  puzzles  and  quizzes  are  no 
accident— that  they  are  the  pains- 


taking creation  of  the  Editors  of 
The  New  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Ency- 
clopedia, the  world's  greatest  for 
home  and  family  use.  It  was  largely 
out  of  the  pages  of  this  encyclo- 
pedia that  this  marvelous  contest 
was  built,  and  the  sponsors  of  this 
contest,  Unicorn  Press,  Inc.,  will 
spend  over  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS in  advertising  the  contest 
and  the  encyclopedia.  This  adver- 
tising expenditure  is  IN  ADDI- 
TION to  the  prize  fund  of  $325,- 
000.01) ! 

Note  the  Sample  Puzzles 
You  can  got  an  idea  of  the  puz- 
zles, and  the  fun  in  solving  and 
constructing  them,  by  examining 
the  SAMPLE  Rebus  Puzzles  print- 
ed above.  Look  at  the  puzzle  care- 
fully :  read  the  EXPLANATION 
below  each  puzzle  and  how  you 
work  out  the  solutions. 


Point  Value  for  Everything 

Naturally,  there  is  only  one  cor- 
rect answer  for  any  puzzle  or  quiz, 
and  a  specified  point  value  is  cred- 
ited to  the  contestant  for  each  cor- 
rect solution  and  answer.  The 
points  earned  on  the  puzzles  and 
quizzes  you  solve,  plus  the  points 
earned  on  any  puzzles  you  con- 
struct, comprise  your  total  point 
score.  All  of  this  is  fully  explained 
in  the  information  you  will  receive 
as  a  result  of  mailing  the  Coupon. 
The  highest  total  point  scores  de- 
termine the  winners.  Thus,  the  win- 
ning of  a  prize  is  not  left  to  guess 
work,  luck  or  the  whim  of  judges. 

Mail  Coupon  Now !  Get  Full  Details ! 

On  this  page,  you  will  find  two 
Coupons.  Use  either  one.  Tear  it  off, 
fill  in  your  name  and  address  and 
mail  it.  You'll  receive  FREE  the 
COMPLETE  DETAILS  of  this  out- 
standing contest- — ^  an  opportunity 
to  win  $150,000,  $50,000,  .'?25.0iin  or 
any  one  of  1,000  cash  prizes  !  GIVE 
YOURSELF  A  CHANCE  TO  GET 
RICH  FOR  LIFE.  Get  the  com- 
plete details.  MAIL  THE  COU- 
PON NOW  ! 


Here  Are  The  OFFICIAL 
1000  CASH  PRIZES 

lstPrize..$150,000.00 
2nd  Prize.. $50,000.00 
3rd  Prize... $25,000.00 

4th  Prize  $10,000.00 

5th  Prize   $5,000.00 

6th  Prize   $3,500.00 

7th  Prize   $3,000.00 

8th  Prize   $2,000.00 

9th  Prize   $2,000.00 

10th  Prize   $2,000.00 

11th  through  I  OOlh  Prizes, 

each  $250   $22,500.00 

lOUt  through  200th  Prizes, 

each  $100  $10,000.00 

20lsl  through  1000th  Prizes, 

each  $50   $40.000.00 

Total  Prizes  $325,000.00 


Copyright,  1953,  Unicorn  Press.  Inc. 
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THE  1953  PUZZLE-QUIZ  CONTEST, 
P.  O.  Box  444, 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  at  once  COMPLETE  DETAILS,  in- 
cluding Official  Rules  and  Entry  Form,  so  I  can 
decide  if  I  want  to  enter  the  contest. 


□  MR. 
NAME  □  MRS.. 

□  MISS 


(PLEASE  PRINT) 


CITY  &  ZONE   STATE. 


THE  1953  PUZZLE-QUIZ  CONTEST. 

P.  O.  Box  444,  on 

Brooklyn  1,  New  York.  00- jU 

Please  send  me  at  once  COMPLETE  DETAILS,  in- 
cluding Official  Rules  and  Entry  Form,  so  I  can 
decide  if  I  want  to  enter  the  contest. 


□ 

NAME  □ 

□ 


MR. 

MRS.. 

MISS 


(PLEASE  PRINT) 


ADDRESS. 


CITY  &  ZONE 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY.  Membeia  ol  lliu  (.an  chuIjI)  lor  a  wide  \:iriciv  dl  n-rluMial 

flush  (il    53  liMik  (iM'i  lisl  ol  oil  rompany  and  iion-tcchnical  jobs.  To  f-t-t  lo|illlj4lii  men 

inlcrvievw-rs  uliu'll   visit  rainpiis  iliiring  a  and  women,  earh  oil  company  must  compete 

single  monlh.         rorii|iari\  rc[iii'scntalives  snccessfnily  with  rival  oil  companies  as  well 

scarcli  llic  iialion's  r.illi.-gcs  lor  si-riiors  uho  a-  oilier  industries. 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  HUNDREDS  OF  COLLEGES 
WHERE  OILMEN  SEEK  NEW  TALENT: 


SOUTHERN  CALIF,  li  i  i 

ness  major  Jim  llalverson, 
son  ol  an  oilman,  has  always 
wanted  a  career  as  an  oil 
company  salesman. 


CORNELL.  Civil  .  ji-im.  .-i 
ing  major  Ron  Gehluirdt  is 
consith'ring  pifieline  trans- 
porl  and  (-((risl  roi-lion  —  a 
vital  oil  indiisli-y  Ijrancli. 


MINNESOTA.  (:.'<,l..-i.'ai 
I'Ugineer  Ernest  Maki  chose 
job  after  7  oil  company  in- 
terviews— sees  great  o[ipor- 
tiinities  for  oil  geologists. 


MAN  HUNT 

Oil  Companies  Compete 
for  the  Class  of  '53 

This  month,  college  students  throughout 
the  United  States  are  uituessing  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  oil  company  competition  at  work  — 
right  on  the  college  campus. 

Representatives  of  many  oil  companies, 
large  and  small,  are  now  competing  for  thou- 
sands of  qualified  college  seniors  to  fill  a  wide 
variety  of  johs  ranging  from  research,  pro- 
duction and  transportation  through  refining, 
sales,  accounting  and  office  work. 

To  the  Class  of  '53,  this  oil  company  compe- 
tition for  their  services  means  the  opportunity 
to  choose  a  career  in  a  young  and  progressive 
industry.  And  to  America's  oil  companies,  in 
turn,  these  young  people  will  bring  a  fresh 
supply  of  topflight  talent  —  talent  every  oil 
company  is  looking  for  to  help  keep  ahead 
in  the  tough  competitive  struggle  for  your 
business. 

Today,  Americans  get  the  world's  finest  oil 
products  at  the  world's  lowest  prices.  This  is 
only  possi])le  under  a  svstem  of  free  competi- 
tion where  privalely-managed  oil  companies 
have  a  chance  to  earn  a  profit  while  serving 
you. 

Has  your  post  seen  the  exciting  free  motion 
picture  "Crossroads,  U.S.A."?  If  not,  write 
to  Oil  Industry  Information  Committee.  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute,  Box  76,  50  West 
50th  St.,  i\ew  York  20,  N.  Y. 


M.  I.  T.  Bob  Oliver  with 
Doctor  of  Science,  lias  ac- 
cepted promising  job  in  re- 
s<*arcb  and  d<'velopincnI  for 
a  West  Coast  Oil  Company. 


OHIO  STATE.  Commerce 
major  Mary  Uehiing  is  look- 
ing for  personnel  job  —  will 
join  thousands  of  young 
uoincn  now  in  oil  industry. 


SOUTHERN  METHODIST. 

Kor<?an  vet  Leu  Dornihoe, 
'  lectrical  engineer,  wants  to 
work  on  electronic  gear  used 
ill  oil  cx[)loratioii. 


NOTRE  DAME.  Interested 
in  labor  relations,  law  senior 
Bill  Roche  wants  oil  com- 
pany career  because  he  feels 
industry  is  stable. 


GEORGIA  TECH.  Basket- 
ball captain  I'ete  Silas,  a 
chemical  engineer,  is  talk- 
ing to  18  oil  companies  about 
sales  engineering  job. 


i  Covtimied  from  piii(c  4 ) 

SIX  MONTHS  NOT  ENOUGH 

Sir:  I  read  ^\■itll  great  interest  in  tiie  issue 
of  December  1952  the  article  by  Alajor 
General  John  AI.  Devine  on  Universal 
.Military  Training.  This  article  was  excel- 
lent in  presentation,  hut  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  aih  ocac.\'  of  six  months'  training 
under  Ui\lT  is  not  sufficient.  A  year's  train- 
ing \\'ould  be  scarce!)'  sufficient  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Legion  should  advo- 
cate anj  thing  less.  If  the  idea  is  that  the 
general  public  would  accept  six  months 
easier  than  one  \  car,  I  think  we  are  un- 
derestimating tiie  people  of  the  United 
States.  At  an>-  rate  if  a  year  is  necessar>-, 
that  is  what  we  should  advocate. 

James  R.  Beverley 
San  J/iaii,  P.R. 

SNAFU 

Sir:  It  occurs  to  mc  tiiat  a  former  dogface 
can  get  more  gra\-  hairs  waiting  on  the 
\"cterans  Administration  to  process  papers 
than  he  got  in  ten  months  in  Korea  in  a 
rifle  company-.  Aly  term  insurance  expired 
in  August  1951  while  I  was  on  active  duty 
in  Korea  and  if  I  was  notified  of  the  ex- 
piration I  sure  didn't  receive  it.  On  my  re- 
turn to  the  States  in  September  I  started 
tiie  first  of  many  letters  to  get  the  full 
amount  renewed  and  kept  regularly  paying 
premiums.  After  one  year  and  a  half  I'm 
right  where  I  started,  still  without  co\  er- 
age  on  my  life  though  I've  paid  the  cor- 
rect amount  to  the  government.  Also 
though  I've  received  the  first  dividend  I 
ha\en't  been  paid  tiie  second  three  year 
dividend  or  the  one  year  one  for  1951. 

Name  withheld 
Paradise,  Kansas 

EGGHEADS 

Sir:  Eggheads  are  the  left-wing  sympa- 
thizers and  self-styled  "liberals"  who  par- 
rot tiie  cliches  originated  by  the  commu- 
nists, such  as  "witchhunters,"  "fascists," 
"reactionaries,"  "slave  law,"  "thought  con- 
trol," "imperialists,"  "war-mongers,"  "Mc- 
Carthyism,"  "AlcCarranism."  Who  have 
nothing  to  say  about  anti-Semitic  purges  in 
Russia  and  her  satellites,  or  the  mass  mur- 
ders in  the  Katyn  forest  but  ha\e  plenty 
to  say  about  what  is  wrong  in  this  coun- 
try. Who  hate  ex-communists  who  ha\e 
come  clean  and  exposed  the  red  world 
conspiracy. 

G.  Edward  Lind 

U'^aiikegav,  III. 

WANTS  CHILD'S  PAGE 

Sir:  Could  you  have  a  child's  page  or  sec- 
tion.' Have  a  good  author  write  American 
hero  stories  such  as  we  50-year-olds  used 
to  read  in  our  histories.  T/.'c  Youth's  Com- 
panion and  other  magazines  had  stories 
that  stirred  our  hearts  and  made  our  coun- 
try very  dear  to  us.  Our  children  today- 
are  not  given  such  stories.  Sunday  School 
stories  play  up  tolerance,  equality  of  race, 
admiration  for  foreign  underprivileged. 
I'd  like  to  see  some  patriotic  stories  for  the 
youth  of  our  Legion  homes  that  can  help 
weld  a  bloc  of  tomorrow  's  citizenry  . 

Emily  B.  IVIagatli 
Rochester,  M inncsota 


TNANiaOOOAyBA/^ 


IF  he  has  the  will  to  succeed,  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  man  of  normal  intelli- 
gence should  suffer  the  smart  of  failure. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  tells 
you  why ! 

This  inspiring,  64-page  book  explains 
how  you  can  bridge  the  gap  between  your 
present  job  and  the  one  above — how  you 
can  prepare  now  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
future  opportunities.  It  examines  the 
po]jular  fallacies  about  biisniess  that  have 
stalled  the  progress  of  so  many  men,  and 
points  the  way  to  new  and  exciting  avenues 
of  achievement.  And  it  outlines  the 


Alexander  Hamdtoii  Institute's  executive- 
training  program  which  has  sparked  thou- 
sands of  men  to  highly-paid  executive 
positions. 

There  is  no  charge  for  "Forging  Ahead 
in  Business'"  because  the  use  yon  make  of  the 
iitfoniuition  it  contains  is  the  only  gauge  of 
its  value.  Nor  is  there  any  obligation  in- 
volved other  than  the  obligation  to  read  it 
thoughtfully,  and  to  decule  for  yourself 
whether  or  not  you  feel  the  Institute  can 
help  you.  To  obtain  your  copy,  simply 
sign  and  return  the  coupon  below.  It  will 
be  mailed  to  you  promptly. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  870.  71  West  23rd  St,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada:  54  Wellington  Street,  W  est,  Toronto  1,  Out.        jyk  1 1 

.  Mo.d  e  I 

 „  XBusinesi/ 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  870,  71  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada:  54  Wellington  Street,  West,  Toronto  1,  Out. 

Please  mail  me,  without  cost,  a  copy  of  the  64-page  book — 

"FORGINC  AHEAD  IN  BUSINESS" 

Name  

Firm  Name  

Business  Address  

Position  

Home  Address. .".  
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NO  TONGUE-STING 
INYELIO-BOLE 

PIPES 

let  the  Honey  Girl  show  you  why 

/t± /inad  with 


There's  no  need  to  smoke  a 
pipe  that  tortures  your  tongue. 
Just  light  up  a  honey -Uned 
Yello-Bole  .  .  .  and  feel  the 
difference.  No  "Break-In 
Blues!"  No  stung  tongue  or 
irritated  throat.  Switch  to  a 
sweet-smoking,  honey-lined 
Yello-Bole. .  .today! 


n.OO  TO  $2.50 


WIDE  VARIETY 


E  S 


OF     S  H  A  P 
IMPORTED  BRIAR 
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A  THOUSAND  TIMES  NYET 

You  have  probably  asked:  "If  the  com- 
mies in  this  country  love  Russia  so  much 
why  don't  they  go  there  to  live?" 

^A'e  don't  understand  it  either.  The 
Soviet,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  heaven  on 
earth.  All  the  people  are  laughing  with 
iiappiness.  Is  no  suffering.  Is  no  want.  Noth- 
ing hut  pla>'irig  balalaika,  dancing,  eating 
caviar,  drinking  vodka,  with  maybe  a  little 
joyous  work.  Even  is  clean  subways  for 
working  class  people  and  commissars.  And 
abo\  e  all  is  Stalin,  great  and  wise  leader, 
knower  of  everything,  who  will  live  for- 
ever. "With  Stalin  as  boss,  how  could  Rus- 
sia be  anj'thing  but  Paradise? 

But  somehow  or  other,  people  don't  like 
to  go  there,  even  those  who  shout  the 
loudest  about  the  glories  of  the  Soviet 
homeland.  For  some  perverse  reason  they'd 
ratiicr  suffer  in  this  capitalist  hell,  traffick- 
ing in  AA'all  Street-type  dollars  and  im- 
perialist goods. 

A  good  example  of  such  martyrs  can  be 
found  in  the  thirteen  second-string  com- 
munist leaders  recently  found  guilty  after 
a  long  and  expensive  trial  in  New  York. 
At  the  sentencing,  Judge  Dimock  gave 
them  a  choice  of  going  to  jail  or  being 
deported  to  the  glorious  Soviet  Union.  Did 
they  elect  to  go  to  Stalinland? 

^'ou  should  ask! 

FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  BRONX 

1  hat  w  ell-known  citadel  of  "liberalism," 
Saraii  Lawrence  College  of  Yonkcrs,  N.  Y., 
is  about  to  drop  a  literary  bombshell  on  the 
world.  The  inmates  of  this  high-priced 
ladies"  seminary  are  soon  to  bring  out  a 
magazine  which  is  to  serve  as  a  sounding 
board  for  college  students  nationally.  How- 
ever, editorial  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
school  located  on  the  banks  of  the  old 
Bronx  River. 

In  view  of  the  reputation  of  Sarah  Law- 
rence and  some  of  the  people  \\  ho  adorn 
its  faculty,  we  were  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  first  issue  of  the  ladies'  journal 
will  devote  itself  to  "academic  freedom." 
That,  you  know,  is  the  pungent  perfume 
that  self-anointed  "liberals"  squirt  around 
when  things  start  to  smell  bad. 

\A'e'll  hazard  a  guess  that  the  next  issue 
will  concern  "civil  liberties,"  and  follow- 
ing that  the  gals  ought  to  get  around  to  a 
rousing  gooil  "peace  offensive. "  If  they 
don't  know  the  ropes,  some  of  tlieir  profs 
can  coach  them. 

THESE  FOGGY  TIMES 

iMr.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times,  delivered  a  speech 
on  Januar>'  14th  in  which  he  deplored  at- 
tacks on  the  press.  In  tlje  course  of  his  talk 
he  said: 


"Our  book  reviews  have  had  a  part.cu- 
larly  difficult  time  because  of  tlic  coo- 
general  assumption  that  any  anti-commu- 
nist book  is  automatically  a  good  book." 

Mr.  Sulzberger  oversimplifies.  If  you 
want  proof,  we  refer  you  to  the  article 
to  which  he  objects.  Why  Yon  Buy  Books 
That  Sell  Comvnniis-in,  published  in  this 
magazine  in  January  195L  Reprints  are 
still  available  in  case  you  missed  it. 

The  point  of  the  article  was  that  both 
the  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  had  a  way  of  going  all-out  for 
the  books  of  notorious  commies  and  pro- 
commies,  while  ignoring  or  giving  the  axe 
to  anti-communist  books.  Naturally,  Mr. 
Sulzberger  does  not  like  those  things  men- 
tioned, and  anyway  nice  people  don't  talk 
about  the  Times  in  such  disrespectful  tones. 
Showing  what  he  thinks  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  Mr.  Sulzberger  thundered: 

"There  has  been  dropped  upon  utter- 
ance and  thought  a  smoke  screen  of  intimi- 
dation that  dims  essential  thought  and  be- 
gets a  fog  tlirough  which  we  wander  un- 
certainly." 

\Ve're  sorry  that  iMr.  Sulzberger  is  wan- 
dering about  in  a  fog,  but  we  don't  intend 
to  get  lost  in  it  with  him.  Just  so  long  as 
the  Times  takes  certain  well-know  n  tacks 
we  feel  free  to  comment  on  what  it  is  do- 
ing. That,  we  submit,  represents  the  duty 
of  a  truly  free  press. 

SMALL,  COZY  WORLD 

Mr.  Sulzberger's  speech  reminds  us  that 
the  Freeman  last  December  carried  an  in- 
teresting article  about  Germany,  by  Freda 
Utley.  One  paragraph  is  worth  your  atten- 
tion: 

"However,  the  spirit  of  1945  would  still 
seem  to  inspire  the  U.  S.  High  Commis- 
sioner's Office  of  Public  Affairs,  presided 
over  until  July  21,  1952  by  Mr.  Shepherd 
Stone.  Until  he  came  to  Germany  to  "teach 
Democracy"'  Mr.  Stone  was  assistant  to 
Lester  iMarkel,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  edition,  whose  book  sup- 
plement used  to  give  so  much  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Chinese  communist  lobby 
in  America.  It  is  therefore  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  the  Amerika  Haus  libraries,  paid 
for  by  the  U.  S.  taxpayer  but  controlled 
until  i-ecently  by  Air.  Stone  and  his  assist- 
ant, Patricia  van  Dclden,  contain  many 
books  favoring  Soviet  Russia  and  extolling 
the  Chinese  communists,  and  few  anti- 
communist  writings." 

\Xc  understand  that  iMr.  Shepherd  Stone 
is  now  on  the  payroll  of  tlie  I'ord  Founda- 
tion. Another  Ford  Foundation  big  w  heel 
is  his  erstwhile  boss,  Lester  Markel.  We're 
not  sure  whether  the  Times  or  the  Ford 
job  is  Markel's  full-time  occupation. 

THROUGH  AGNES'S  HAT 

It  could  be  that  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer, 
whose  husband  publishes  the  \\'ashington 
Post,  gets  that  way  from  reading  her 
hubby's  paper,  but  the  lady  has  an  awk- 
ward way  of  going  off  the  deep  end  when 
she  makes  a  speech. 

On  February  17th  at  Atlantic  City,  Mrs. 
Meyer  gave  a  performance  for  the  benefit 
of  various  school  organizations.  The  sub- 
ject, in  case  you  can't  guess,  was  "academic 
freedom."  .According  to  Ben  Fine,  who 
used  to  be  assistant  tub-thumper  or  press 


NEW  SHOOTING  SM! 


M-923  —  Some  as  obove 
in  chrome  finish  $29. 
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REVOLVER  WITH  THE  EXCLUSIVE 

"CLING-FAST"  GRIP 


9-SHOT  SOLID  FRAME  .22  CALIBER  .  . 

famous  for  shot-after-shot  accuracy  .  .  .  for  all 
around  dependability!  And  now  —  enjoy  H  &  R's 
new  checkered  Tenite  "Cling -Fast"  grip  that  insures 
welcome  comfort  and  easy  handling! 

You'll  like  the  price,  too  —  on  this  H  &  R  winner! 

SPECIFICATIONS:  Single  or  double  action.  Chambered  for  .22  long  rifle,  long  or  short 
—  regular  or  high  speed  cartridges.  Choice  of  4  "  or  6  "  barrels.  Checkered  Morbleized 
Wood  Tenite  grip.  Weighs  24  or  23  oz.,  depending  on  barrel.  Crown  lustre  blue  finish. 
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"BULL'S-EYE" 
BROACH  RIFLING 
Exclusive  H  &  R  rifling 
process.  All  six  barrel 
grooves  cut  at  once  .  .  . 
no  chance  of  variance 
in  size  or  position. 


PUSH-PIN 
EXTRACTOR 
Clears  cylinder  in  one 
quick,  easy  thrust  ,  .  . 
reloading  made  8  times 
faster!     In     both  the 
"922"  and  922 
"BANTAMWEIGHT" 


M-922  "CAMPER" 

.22  Cal.  Solid  Frame,  9  Shot 
with  Push-pin  Extractor 

Ideol  utility  piece  for  the  outdoorsman  who  desires  a 
medium. size,  medium-weight  hand  gun  to  carry  in  kit  or 
holster. 

SPECIFICATIONS:  Double  or  single  action,  chambered  for  .22 
cal.  long  rifle,  long  or  short,  regular  or  high  speed.  4"  barrel. 
Weight,  21  oz.  Finished  in  H  &  R  Crown-Lustre  Blue.  Grip, 
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922  "BANTAMWEIGHT" 

9-shot  Solid  Frame  .22  Caliber 

Light,  compact  companion  for  sports  or  personal 
protection.  Bantam  edition  of  the  famous  H  &  ft 
922. 

SPECIFICATIONS:  Double  or  single  action.  Shoots 
long  rifle,  long,  short  —  regular  or  high  speed. 
6V2"  over-all.  2V2"  barrel.  20  ounces.  Special 
small  grip  in  checkered  Tenite.  Crown-Lustre  Blue 
fmish.  $28.95 

M-923  —  Some  as  obove  in  chrome  finish.  529.95 


agenc  for  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  is  now  Education  Editor  of 
the  Nezv  York  Times,  the  school  teachers 
ate  it  up.  Ben's  rave  review  referred  to 
Mrs.  Meyer's  remarks  as  an  historical 
event,  and  a  rallying  point  for  teachers. 

Why  all  the  enthusiasm?  '\^'ell,  Mrs. 
Meyer  was  taking  out  after  tlie  people  who 
are  going  to  investigate  communists  and 
other  subversives  in  education.  Her  main 
villains  in  this  case  were  Senators  iMcCarthy 
and  Jenner  and  Representative  \'elde. 

Frankly,  we  can't  figure  out  wh>'  edu- 
cators go  for  this  sort  of  oratory.  The  great 
majority  of  teachers  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  an\'  investigation.  Anyone  witli 
half  a  brain  knows  that  teachers  as  a  group 
are  loyal  and  patriotic.  But  someone  like 
Mrs.  .Meyer  can  get  up  before  a  group  of 
educational  brass  and  make  it  appear  as 
thougli  all  teachers  are  about  to  be  jailed. 

The  publisher's  lady  may  have  an  ul- 
terior motive.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recall 
tliat  the  W  ashington  Post  was  an  ardent 
defender  of  such  people  as  Hiss  and  Rem- 
ington. And  once  tlie  facts  were  brought 
out  b)'  Senator  McCarthy,  Senator  Nixon, 
Louis  Budenz  and  otiiers,  the  Fost  looked 
pretty  silh'  indeed.  Is  this  one  way  of  get- 
ting back  at  such  anti-communists? 

Incidentally,  the  teachers  gave  Benny  of 
the  Times  an  award  for  his  literary 
achievements.  He  worked  hard  for  it. 

PAGING  MR.  GLADIOUX 

An  interesting  item  appears  on  page  944 
of  the  Coiigressioiiiil  Recorii  for  February 
9ch,  a  talk  by  Senator  Karl  iMundt.  In  it 
he  discussed  the  things  that  cause  people 
to  become  communists,  and  made  the  re- 
mark that  "in  19.'>0,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (.Malone)  rose  on  this  floor  to  sug- 
gest that  certain  persons  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  were  dangerous  security 
risks." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  a  committee  \\  as 
appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  made 
by  Senator  Malone,  but,  "After  or  4  days' 
hearing  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer 
rushed  up  to  the  Hill  and  agreed  to  fire 
the  two  men  whom  I  had  drawn  into  the 
net  —  Lee  and  Remington  —  if  the  hearing 
could  be  stopped."  Continuing,  Senator 
Mundt  said: 

"I  did  not  hear  that  agreement,  but  I 
know  it  was  made,  because  I  could  never 
get  the  committee  together  again. 

"I  was  really  after  Mr.  Gladioux,  secre- 
tary to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Mr.  Blaisdell  who  was  and  had  been  dur- 
ing the  troublesome  period  in  China  in 
charge  of  that  matter  under  my  attack. 
They,  Mr.  Gladioux  and  Air.  Blaisdell,  sub- 
sequently quit  for  reasons  best  known  to 
chcmsch  es  —  tliey  knew  w  c  \\  ere  on  tlieir 
trail. 

"I  belie\  e  that  is  why  the\'  quit.  As  to 
Remington,  it  was  established  that  he  per- 
jured himself  when  he  denied  that  he  was 
a  communist. 

"He  has  now  gone  to  jail  for  a  3-year 
term  — just  as  in  the  case  of  Alger  Hiss  — 
for  perjur\'. 

"But  as  to  .Mr.  Lee,  I  am  unable  to  find 
him  .  .  ." 

Maybe  the  Senator  can't  find  Lee,  but 
if  he'd  like  to  find  Gladioux,  the  other 
fellow  he  was  after,  he's  on  the  payroll 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  (as  this  is  written). 


Harrington 

AND 

ichardson 


fRll  CATAIOG  on  oil  HS.R  rifles,  sholguns,  revo/vers.  SEND 
you*  NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

185  Park  Avenue . . .  Worcester  2,  Mass. 

Manufactured  and  sold  in  Canada  by 
H  &  R  ARMS  CO.,  Ltd. 

Drummondville,  Quebec 

QUALITY  ARMS  FAMOUS  THE  WORLD  OVER 
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cu  iz&ljIiyfunU^         by  Ann  Loeb 


l%1f 


When  Ann  Loeb  wrote  this  third-j^rade  theme 
in  her  s^rliool  in  Ottawa.  Illinois,  she  had  no 
idea  her  father  would  send  it  to  the  telephone 
company.  Not  a  word  has  heen  c'han};ed.  The 
handwritin<>;  is  Ann's.  So  are  the  pictures, 
which  she  drew  later  at  our  request. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


PARADE 


A  sampling  of  items  which  are  in  proc- 
cess  of  development  or  are  coming  on 
the  market.  Mention  of  products  in  no 
icay  constitutes  an  indorsement  of 
them,  since  in  most  cases  they  are  de- 
scribed as  represented  by  mamifactiirers. 


HI-FI  FOR  ALL 

Music  enthusiasts  who  have  a  good  rec- 
ord player  which  they'd  like  to  bring  into 
the  high-fidelity  class  can  do  so  with  a  new 
kit  being  oflered  by  the  Pfanstiehl  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  104  Lake  View  Ave.,  Waukegan,  111. 
This  consists  ot  a  new  kind  ot  pickup  called 
a  Plan-Tone,  a  pre-aniplifier  and  all  neces- 
sary wiring.  By  a  simple  conversion  job, 
which  the  manufacturers  say  any  person  of 
average  ability  can  do,  you  come  up  with 
etpiipment  that  gets  the  utmost  out  of  any 
record.  Prices  range  from  $19.75  to  $30.06 
depending  on  what  is  necessary  for  the  unit 
you  ha^e.  Details  can  be  had  from  the 
manufacturer. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REFRIGERATION 

A  party  wagon  with  its  ow  n  refrigerator, 
w  hich  runs  on  natural  or  bottled  gas,  or 
electricity  in  6,  12,  24,  36,  64,  100  and  220 
volts,  is  being  offered  by  Astral  Industries 
of  Rockleigh,  N.  J.  The  refrigerator  with 
an  interior  of  two  cubic  feet  fits  into  a 
three-wheeled  wrought  iron  jiarty  wagon 
which  has  a  serving  tray  on  top.  The  price 
is  $159.45  complete.  Astral  of  Rockleigh  is 
also  offering  other  small  refrigerators  for 
supplementary  use  around  the  house,  in- 
uding  attractive  console  models  in  ma- 
hogany or  limed  oak,  and  spinet  models. 

PLANT  PROTECTORS 

Gardeners  w  ill  be  interested  in  a  prac- 
tical way  of  protecting  small  plants  with 
Flasti-Plant  Hoods,  nine-inch  hemispheres 
f  clear  plastic  which  arc  placed  over 
seedlings,  cuttings  and  small  plants.  Pro- 
tecting plants  from  airborne  diseases,  light 
frost,  hail  and  small  animals  they  cost  $3.95 
for  six,  postpaid.  The  manufacturer  is  the 
Plasti-Plant  Hood  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  93,  Elm- 
hurst,  73,  N.  Y. 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLING 

A  device  now  being  introduced  by  the 
Luthc  Corp.,  206  W.  Washington  St.,  Mil- 
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\\aukee,  Wise,  makes  it  possible  for  you 
to  turn  off  your  hose,  or  any  water  line, 
automatically  whenever  you  wish.  Called 
the  W  ater-Tender,  it  has  a  selector  dial 
which  you  set  for  a  flow  of  water  ranging 
from  5  minutes  to  4  hours.  At  the  end  of 
the  time  you  select,  off  goes  the  water.  A 
simple  push-button  resumes  action  if  you 
so  desire.  Guaranteed  for  a  year  it  sells  for 
18.95  postpaid. 

KEEPS  FOODS  FRESH 

A  simple  way  of  closing  up  boxes  and 
bags  after  tbey've  been  opened  is  being 
offered  by  Jeirwalt  Enterprises,  26  Court  St., 
Itrooklyn  2,  N.  Y.  Its  product,  Lok-It-Fresh, 
is  an  aluminum  clamp  which  slides  along 
opened  edges  of  the  box  or  bag  "to  keep 
the  goodness  in,"  as  the  copywriters  put  it. 
It  also  keeps  dust  and  other  things  out. 
The  price  for  three,  in  different  sizes,  is  25f'. 

CHECKS  DRINKS 

A  new  gadget  which  instantly  checks 
the  alcoholic  content  of  drinks  has  been 
announced  by  Kruse-Rieke,  of  Auburn, 
Ind.  Called  the  W'hiskometer,  it  resembles 
a  slightly  oversized  clinical  thermometer 
(and  works  something  like  one).  You  put 
it  in  your  drink,  draw  some  of  the  bever- 
age up  into  the  tube  with  a  small  rubber 
bulb,  and  then  you  check  the  scale  to  sec 
if  you  have  bonded,  86  proof  or  highly 
diluted  liquid.  The  price  is  $1.50. 


MORE  POWER  TO  YOU 

Tiny  binoculars  of  4  and  6-power,  which 
created  a  minor  sensation  when  they  were 
introduced  a  few  years  ago,  no^v  liave  a 
companion  piece  in  a  remarkable  liand-size 
10-power  binocular  just  announced  by 
United  Products  Co.,  102  United  Bldg.,  9043 
South  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  20.  This  glass 
is  surprising  not  only  because  of  its  unusual 
magnification  and  its  small  size,  but  also  its 
small  price,  $24.95  plus  20%  Federal  tax. 
Attractively  finished  in  chrome,  it  has 
coated  lenses  and  comes  complete  with 
leather  case. 

When  writing  to  manufacturers  con- 
cerning items  described  here  kindly 
mention  that  you  read  about  them 
in  The  American  Legion  Magazine. 


Advertisement 


From  where  I  sit 
6i/  Joe  Marsh 


Wrong  "Train''  of  Thought 

Most  of  us  knew  the  streamliner 
stopped  about  four  miles  from  town 
last  Thursday  morning — but  we  didn't 
know  why  .  .  . 

Seems  the  train  was  hurrying  along, 
then  came  the  screeching  of  brakes — 
some  fellow  had  pulled  the  Emergency 
Stop  cord. 

When  the  conductor  asked  him  why 
he  did  it,  he  said,  "The  train  was  just 
going  too  fast — I  wanted  to  get  you 
to  slow  down." 

From  where  I  sit,  that  streamliner 
has  been  going  at  that  speed  for  the 
past  seven  years  with  a  perfect  safety 
record  and  the  passengers  have  always 
been  pleased.  Now — along  comes  a 
fellow  who  wants  the  train  to  go  at  his 
speed.  Some  people  are  like  that.  Some 
still  would  begrudge  another  person's 
right  to  a  temperate  glass  of  beer  even 
though  that  person  wouldn't  dream  of 
flashing  a  "Stop''  sign  on  their  pref- 
erence for,  say,  milk,  coffee  or  tea. 
Respecting  the  rights  of  others  is  the 
only  way  we  can  all  keep  "on  the  right 
track." 

Copyright,  1953,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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■factory 
-fit^ec( 

by  Your  KNAPP 
Shoe  Counselor 


Buy  Knapp  Aerotreds  at  home 
or  office  through  your  specially 
trained  Knapp  Shoe  Counselor. 
Factory  Direct  Prices.  12,102 
individual  sizes  ....  137 
smart  styles  in  Dress,  Sport  and 
Service  Shoes  for  Men  and 
Women  —  all  with  famous 
Cushioned  Comfort! 


WE 
FIT 

_'EM 
.„  ALL 

STYLE  K-14 
SIZES  5  to  14 
Widths  AA  to  EEE 

SMART  STYLES  —  SIZES 

5    to  18 

AAA  to  EEEE 

WRITE  K)R  FREE  STYLE  FOLDER  AND  NAME  OF 
_  _  J'^i^L  !55-^  KNAPP  SHOE  COUNSELOR 

KNAPP  BROTHERS  SHOE  MFG.  CORP. 

Brockton,  Massachusettj  Dept.  45A 
Please  rush  FREE  style  folder 

Name  (print)  

Address  

City  State  


LEGION  I^ODt  SUN  CLUB 

By  jack  DENTON  V  SCOTT 


IF  YOU  HAVE  AN  INTERESTING  IDEA  OR  SUGGESTION  OUR  OUTDOORS  EDITOR 
CAN  USE  ON  THIS  PAGE,  HE'LL  PAY  OFF  WITH  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  ACCESSORIES 


Otto  Ernest  R;iybiirn,  Department  His- 
torian of  Arkansas,  believes  in  putting  his- 
tory into  action.  He  lias  collected  all  types 
of  infomiation  on  the  Ozarks  of  interest 
to  tourists  and  sportsmen  and  offers  to  help 
any  Legionnaire  in  planning  a  vacation  or 
fishing  or  hunting  trip  in  the  Arkansas  or 
Missouri  Ozarks.  He  sends  free  literature 
and  answers  (luestions  from  hundreds  of 
prospective  visitors  each  year.  No  fee  is 
charged  i)ur  a  stamp  is  appreciated  if  you 
want  a  personal  rely.  His  address  is  Box 
111,  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas.  (Rayburn 
is  the  outhor  of  the  book,  Ozark  Country, 
of  the  American  Eolk\\a>'s  Series,  and 
president  of  the  Arkansas  Folklore  Society.) 

Here's  a  new  one.  K.  M.  Knox  of  Slireve- 
port,  Louisiana,  has  just  invented  a  flash- 
liy;ht  (log  collar.  Yep,  a  dog  collar  that  lights 
up.  It  is  designed  for  bloodhounds  «iio 
trail  tliiir  quarry  during  the  night,  for  'coon 
luinters  who  want  to  see  where  their  dogs 
are,  and  for  police  dogs  who  roam  com- 
pounds at  night,  so  night  watchmen  or 
guards  can  keep  an  eye  on  them.  Should  be 
a  useful  gadget. 

George  Thomas 
from  Covington,  Kcn- 
(>  tucky,  has  put  togeth- 
er some  unusual  fish- 
ing lures.  He  claims 
that  anyone  with  a 
-  little  work  and  imag- 
ination can  do  tiie 
same.  He  has  designed  over  a  dozen,  and 
sent  along  three  for  u.s  to  see.  They  seem 
to  be  made  out  of  rubiier  and  plastic;  one 
looked  so  much  like  a  cricket  that  we  did 
a  tl(juble  take  when  we  oi>cncd  the  cn\  el- 
(>|ie.  Sec  illustration. 

In  this  debilitating  machine  age,  personal 
in\ enli\ eness  is  to  be  prized.  If  any  of  you 
Ikhc  unusual  items  on  hunting  or  fishing 
that  you  have  invented  and  would  like  us 
to  mention  and  perhaps  illustrate  in  this 
colunui,  don't  hesitate  to  send  them  on. 
And  say,  while  Ave're  on  the  subject  of  send- 
ing tilings  on,  don't  be  discoinagcd  if  you 
don't  gel  an  answer  to  your  correspondence 
to  this  colinnii  immediately.  The  mail  is 
heavy  and  goes  through  several  hands  be- 
fore it  reaches  me  for  answering.  But  I  do 
the  best  I  can,  once  I  get  the  letter. 

A  few  months  ago,  while  goose  shooting 
along  tiie  Illinois  river  bottoms  w  ith  my 
friend,  Leonard  Schwartz,  Director  of  Con- 
servation of  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  talk 
during  the  drizzle  of  the  day  and  the  ab- 


sence of  honkers,  turned  bricriy  to  fishing 
in  the  months  that  lay  ahead. 

Len  Schwartz  said,  "Do  you  think 
weather  has  any  effect  on  fishing?"  I 
grinned,  "I'll  take  my  foot  out  of  that  bear 
trap.  That's  the  question  fishermen  have 
been  puzzling  since  old  Izaak  brought  it  up 
back  in  sixteen  hundred.  I  just  don't  know." 

Then  Schwartz  told  mc  an  interesting 
story  about  a  little  lake  in  southwestern 
Illinois,  and  how  remarkably  complete 
records  have  been  kept  on  the  weather 
and  fishing  there  for  many  years.  Here's 
tiic  way  it  \\  ent: 

"Rinakcr  Lake,  a  14-acre  impoundment 
near  Carlinville,  Illinois  —  about  midway 
between  Springfield  and  St.  Louis  —  has 
been  used  for  almost  fifty  years  by  a  club 
of  local  people,  to  furnish  some  of  the 
best  >  ear-round  fishing  in  the  state.  From 
1932  to  1943,  a  careful  day-to-day  record 
was  kept  of  each  angler's  catch,  to  serve 
as  a  guide  for  the  management  of  the  lake. 

"During  this  12-year  period,  a  total  of 
over  15,000  pounds  of  hook-aud-line  fish 
was  taken.  This  amounteii  to  3  li  pounds 
per  fisherman  per  trip— over  twice  as  good 
as  the  average  success  in  other  waters  of 
Illinois.  I  he  catch  was  made  up  almost 
exclusix  ely  of  four  kinds:  largemouth  black 
bass,  white  crapjiies,  blue  gills  and  black 
bullheads,  .\lthough  each  of  these  kinds, 
in  certain  years,  made  up  a  much  more 
important  part  of  the  total  catch  than  in 
other  years,  tiic  total  average  catch  per 
fisherman's  trip  was  about  the  same  from 
year  to  year. 

"These  records  and  the  records  of  the 
local  weather  station  were  used  to  test 
some  of  the  beliefs  that  weather  has  a  lot 
to  do  w  ith  the  best  time  to  fish.  One  of 
the  oiliest  ideas  is  that  fish  bite  better  dur- 
ing and  follow  ing  rains.  There  w  as  a  moil- 
eratc  increase  in  the  average  catch  on  the 
244  days  when  over  a  half  inch  of  rain 
fell,  but  there  was  little  effect  during  the 
days  that  followed  except  that  bass  bit  al- 
most twice  as  w  ell  w  hen  the  w  ater  cleared 
up,  tw  o  or  three  weeks  later,  ^^'hether  it 
w  as  sunshiny  or  cloudy  made  little  differ- 
ence. Neither  did  w  ind  direction,  possibly 
because  the  lake  was  so  small  that  there 
could  be  little  w  a\  e  action. 

"Some  fishermen  claim  that  fish  bite  bet- 
ter on  days  w  ith  a  high  barometric  pressure, 
and  others  that  a  rising  barometer  is  best. 
This  was  tested  in  detail,  using  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  records,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  effect.  Incidentally,  fish 
rising  or  sinking  through  a  few  inches  of 
water  undergo  greater  pressure  changes  than 
{Continued  on  page  49) 
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Sedan  snug  .  .  .  convertible  smart  is  the  new  1953  Ford 
( 'rcslUiif  Victoria.  Note  the  huge,  curved,  one-piece 
windshiehl  .  .  .  the  rear  quarter  windows  that  roll  out 
of  sitjht  leavinj;  no  center  posts. 


Here's  a  four-door  favorite  .  . .  the  new  '53  Ford  Mainline 
Fordor  Seda)i.  As  in  <///  the  Ford  Mainline  Models,  you 
choose  from  V-8  or  Six  .  .  .  Fordomatic,  Overdrive,  or 
Conventional  drive. 


p 


Af  home  in  rinest  company — yet  amazingly  low 
in  price  is  I  his  '53  Ford  Maiidiiic  Tudor  Sedan. 
And  like  all  new  Fords,  il  bi'ings  you  Ford's  new 
Wonder  Hide  .  .  .  no  roll,  no  pitch,  no  sway. 


l»^,'aijL  il  IL-  lltiLiUi j 


11  reasons 

why  Ford's 

out  Front 
fer'53 


By  merely  lifting  out  rear  seat  and  folding  the 
Stow-away  center  seat  into  the  floor  you  change 
this  new  4-door.  8-passenger  Ford  V-S  Cutstom- 
liiie  Comdrii  Sedan  to  a  carrier  of  bulky  loads. 


Here's  a  personal  car  with  a  special  air  of  smart- 
ness— the  '53  Ford  Ca^tondiiu'  Club  Coupe.  For 
easier  operation  brake  and  clutch  pedals  are  sus- 
pended from  above.  Note  Center-Fill  fueling. 


Yes,  again  for  '53,  Ford's  first 
in  choice!  And,  with  41  "Worth 
More"  features  Ford  gives  you 
more  of  the  things  you  want 
and  need  than  ever  before  in 
car  history.  That's  why  it's 
recognized  as  the  new  Stand- 
ard of  the  American  Road!  It's 
no  wonder  Ford's  worth  more 
when  you  buy  it,  worth  more 
when  you  sell  it! 


The  new  Ford  Mainline  RaricJi.  VVof/o*;  is  the  low- 
priced,  full-size  station  wagon  that's  proving 
America's  favorite.  Its  two  doors  are  wide  and 
convenient.  Its  rear  seat  "stows  away"  for  cargo. 


Fordom.nt  ic 
tires,  o]Jlic 
accessories 
out  notice. 


live.  Overdrive,  white  sidew.lll 
il  ^it  exlr.i  cost.  Eimipmeiit, 
Id  trim  subject  to  change  with- 


You're  looking  at  a  big  reason  why  Ford  has  sold 
more  convert ibies  than  any  other  maker!  It's 
the  1953  Ford  Crestline  Sunliner.  Weather- 
tight  automatic  top  goes  up  quick  as  a  wink 


Here's  the  new  Ford  V-S  Crcsllinr  Couidri/  Squire. 
This  4-door.  8-passenger,  wood-triinmed  beauty 
offers  8  J--2  feet  of  load  space,  with  rear  seat  out, 
tail  gate  down  and  center  seat  folded  into  floor. 


The  big  family  favorite  is  the  handsome  1953  Ford 
Cusitoiuliiie  Fordor  Sedan.  As  in  all  the  '53  Fords, 
beautiful  interior  color  schemes  harmonize  with 
long-lasting,  baked  enamel  outside  colors. 


Trips  ore  treats  in  the  1953  Ford  Mainline  Bus- 
iness Coupe.  You  ride  on  foam  rubber  over 
non-sag  sjirings,  and  there's  lots  of  space  be- 
hind the  seat,  also  a  huge  luggage  locker. 


Meet  the  new  1953  Ford  Customline  Tudor  Sedan 
...  a  style-leading  beauty  that,  like  all  Ford  models, 
gives  you  the  room  .  .  .  the  visibility  .  .  .  the  easy 
handling,  and  parking,  you  ivant  and  need. 


\Jlm2izm^  Mew  flair-6rooming  Pkcovery  1 


I   ^   .  f       I      New  miracle  grooming 

U-^  \4pfp  I  agent-GROOMIX-in 
I  |>  I  |C-ll>o  LUCKY  TIGER 

3-Purpose  HAIR  TONIC! 

Natural-looking,  >  lasting 
hair  grooming  OR  Your  Money  Back! 

Not  a  grease,  not  a  (ream  . .  .  Contains  amazing 
new  Groomix,  with  lanolin.  Groomix  is  an  utterly 
?ieiv  kind  of  grooming  agent — not  an  oil,  grease  or 
cream.  Keeps  hair  in  place  all  day — }et  never 
ooking  greasy,  oily  or  "slicked-down." 

New  Lucky  Tiger  3-Purpose  Hair  Tonic — with 
Groomix — will  groom  your  ha\r  evenly ,  completely, 
give  it  that  natural  lustrous  look  that  every 
woman  admires.  No  old-style  cream  or  oil  tonic 
can  groom  your  hair  so  attractively — tor  so  long! 

He/ps  Coittrol  Scalp  Bacteria  . . .  Tests  at  a  leading 
university  show  Lucky  Tiger  controls  scalp  bac- 
teria as  effectively  as  any  leading  cream  or 
oil  tonic.  Kills  on  contact  the  P.O.*  dandruff  germ. 

Conditions  your  scalp  . . .  relieves  dryness,  itching. 

Test  Lucky  Tiger  7  Days— See  for  Yourself! 

Use  Lucky  Tiger  3-Purpose  Hair  Tonic  tlaih  /or 
one  week.  Unless  you  agree  it  grooms  your  hair 
better — longer — mail  what's  left  to  Lucky  Tiger 
tor  full  refund. 

* P Hyroi^porum  ovale^  a  common  raufie  of 
infectious  danilruff. 

Ask  Your  Barber — he  knows! 


When  You  Wash  Your 
Hair  Use  Lucky  Tiger 
Magic  Dandruff 
Remover  Shampoo 


A  miEND  OF  lEFIY'li 

It  took  a  baseball  game  to  teacli  tliis  fatlier 
a  simple  fact  his  son  knew  by  instinct. 


By  DUANE  DECKER 


^  I  heard  Lefty  saying,  "This  is  my  dad,  Kennie."  Kennie  was  nodding  at  me 


THE  THING  that  bothered  me  about  this 
great  new  Hfc  that  went  with  the  great 
new  job  bothered  me  most  on  Saturdays, 
and  I  knew  exactly  why.  Saturday  had  alwa>'s 
been  the  fine,  relaxed  break  in  the  week,  the 
day  I'd  get  dressed  in  the  fading  remnants 
of  the  suntan  GI  khaki  and  maybe  wash  the 
car  in  the  backyard,  pausing  every  nonce  on 
the  nonce  for  a  can  of  cold  beer,  drunk  from 
the  can  the  way  we  used  to  do  it  on  Guam 
and  Okinawa.  Then,  when  finished,  I'd  hit 
the  liverwurst  in  the  icebox  and  take  a  snooze 
in  the  shade  of  the  old  fig  newton  tree,  or 
whatever  that  beat-up  old  tree  was  that  we 
had  in  the  backyard  on  Mullins  Street.  And 
always  I'd  horse  around  a  good  part  of  the 


day  with  young  Lefty,  playing  ball  with  him 
sometimes,  watching  him  practice  with  his 
team  other  times,  because  Lefty  had  been  on 
one  team  or  another  ever  since  he'd  put  his 
croquet  days  behind  him. 

But  now  Saturday  was  different.  It  was  a 
day  I  matched  up  some  impeccably-pressed 
slacks  with  a  spic  and  span  sport  shirt,  then 
polished  my  golf  clubs  so  they  gleamed  the 
way  everybody's  gleamed  up  at  the  country 
club.  The  car  never  needed  a  wash  job  be- 
cause that  was  part  of  the  servicing  I  had 
arranged  for  on  a  monthly  basis  at  the  deal- 
er's. And  if  I  went  so  far  as  to  have  a  beer, 
I  drank  it  from  one  of  those  cone-shaped 
glasses,  like  a  guy  being  nostalgic  for  the 


15 


Kennie  crashed  into  the  catcher,  toppling  him,  and  Lefty  crossed  the  plate  standing. 


eonf  inii«'<I 


A  FRIEND  OF  LEFTY'S 


dear,  departed  da>'s  of  his  voutli  at  old 
Heidelberg. 

What  1  mean  is  now  Saturda\  both- 
ered me  because  it  was  the  da>'  that 
showed  me  I  wasn't  being  exact]\-  my- 
self any  more,  that  I  was  trying  to  be 
somebody  else  and  not  doing  too  good 
a  job  of  it.  S(jmcthing  had  conic  into 
my  life  that  was  putting  the  squeeze  on 
me,  and  for  the  first  time  ever  I  was 
acting  afraid  of  What  People  Would 
Tliink.  This  thing  had  been  going  on 
about  two  months  now. 

On  this  particular  Saturda\'  morning, 
wearing  a  "casual"  two-toned  sports  job 
in  brown  and  tan,  I  sat  in  the  breezeway 
of  m>'  new  home,  polishing  my  month- 
oid  matched  irons  so  they  gleamed  like 
a  set  of  F.rrol  Klynn's  swords,  when  1 
heard  the  back  door  slam.  Lefty  came 
running  around  the  side  of  the  house, 
presenting  his  usual  Saturday  morning 
appearance:  clad  in  baseball  pants, 
peaked  cap  and  sweatshirt,  carrying 
cleared  shoes  and  a  well-oiled  pitcher's 
glove.  He  slowed  down  outside  the 
breezeway  and  peered  in. 

"Oh!  You  been  there  all  the  time?" 
he  said. 

I  nodded  and  c]uit  polishing. 

"You  going  up  to  that  place  again?" 

I  nodded  again.  Lefty  never  referred 
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to  the  Brooklawn  Countr>'  Club  by 
name.  He  alwa\'s  acted  as  though  it,  like 
spit,  was  a  horrid  word. 

"Bob  Appleton  asked  me  up, "  1  ex- 
plained. "He's  that  business  friend  of 
mine.  Sort  of  a  customer,"  I  added, 
apologetically. 

"Big  deal,"  Lefty  said,  almost  sniffing 
as  he  turned  to  go,  with  a  look  on  his 
face  so  dark  I  could  not  let  it  pass. 

"Hey!  Wait  a  minute.  Lefty!"  I 
called.  "I'm  only  pla>'ing  nine  holes 
\\  ith  Appleton,  son.  So  Lll  have  time  to 
drive  down  to  the  park  and  look  you 
and  the  team  over."  1  had  changed  that 
game  with  Appleton  from  18  to  9  holes 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"And  you'll  stay  after,  and  meet 
Kennie  Willardr" 

"You  bet.  High  time  I  met  \  our  best 
friend  around  here." 

It  was,  too.  Since  \\  e'd  moved  to  this 
town  two  months  before,  Kennie  Wil- 
lard  was  the  one  boy  Lefty  had  met 
that  he  spoke  of  with  real  animation.  I 
knew,  from  his  haphazard  chatter,  that 
Kennie  w  as  the  one  boy  who'd  gone  all 
out  to  make  a  new  kid  feel  at  home  in 
a  strange  town,  feel  that  he  was  starting 
to  belong.  I  could  remember  just  how 
hard  it  was  to  get  that  feeling  at  15. 

Nobody  had  to  tell  me  I'd  been 


skimping  Lefty  on  m>'  time  since  we'd 
moved  here.  But  things  had  ganged  up 
on  me  and  what  Lefty  couldn't  get 
through  his  head  was  that  this  was  not 
just  a  brand  new  town  we'd  moved 
into— it  was  a  brand  new  way  of  life, 
a  brand  new  world  for  us.  Because,  after 
a  dozen  years  of  plugging  at  routine, 
modest-pay  jobs  back  in  the  home 
office,  the  firin  had  finally  seen  fit  to 
give  me  a  shot  at  faster  company.  Quite 
suddenly  I  had  become  part  of  the  top 
brass  —  general  sales  manager  for  the 
branch  office  of  this  w  hole  area. 

The  promotion  had  done  a  lot  more 
than  merely  double  m\-  salary.  It  had 
made  me,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
a  person  of  genuine  prominence  in  the 
community.  That  may  sound  fine,  and 
I  guess  it  is,  but  it  entailed  a  lot  of 
changes  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Tom 
Dow  ds.  It  meant  renting  a  larger,  more 
imposing  house  than  the  one  on  Mul- 
lins  Street  in  that  other  tow  n;  it  meant 


As  I  wall<ed  out  of  the  kitchen  I  was 
terribly  aware  of  a  warmth  in  the  back 
of  my  neck.  Lefty  was  surely  suspicious. 


getting  accepted  in  a  neighborhood 
that  was  referred  to  as  the  "smart  part 
of  town";  it  meant  owning  a  shck  new 
car  that  glided,  instead  of  a  repainted 
jalopy  that  bounced;  it  meant  keeping 
up  appearances  in  all  ways  on  all  fronts; 
and,  finally,  it  meant  that  things  like  this 
morning's  in\itation  to  play  golf  with 
Bob  Appleton  —  chairman,  no  less,  of 
the  Membership  Committee  at  Brook- 
lawn  —  was,  to  play  Lefty's  facetious 
crack  straight,  a  truly  big  deal. 

Watching  Lefty  now,  as  he  scurried 
across  the  grassy  terrace  and  disap- 
peared down  the  spacious,  subdued 
street,  I  began  to  like  myself  a  little 
more  for  having  promised  to  cut  the 
golf  game  short.  But  I  didn't  like  my- 
self as  much  as  I  would  have  if  I'd  said 
the  hell  with  the  golf  game.  This  was 
still  more  a  compromise  than  a  clear- 
cut  stand.  The  squeeze  was  still  there. 

Still,  1  could  not  give  Appleton  a 
brush-off  altogether.  Membership  at 
Brooklawn  was  a  vital  business  must 
with  me— I'd  have  seen  that  for  myself 
even  if  Charlie  Preston,  the  big  boss, 
had  not  warned  me  about  it  before  I 
left.  And  membership,  I  felt,  would 
come  just  as  soon  as  Appleton  and  his 
extremely  conservative  committee  ob- 
served me  a  while  and  decided  that  I 
would  be  no  square  peg  in  a  hole  that 
had  been  cut  round  according  to  their 
personal  specifications. 

I  put  the  irons  in  the  bag  and  headed 
for  the  sleek  garage  inside  of  which 
stood  the  bulging  black  sedan  that  had 
white  walls  on  the  tires  and  something 
under  3,000  miles  on  the  speedometer. 
As  I  started  to  back  it  out,  Kitty  came 
across  the  terrace  on  a  high-heeled  ver- 
sion of  the  double,  calling  goodbye  to 
the  lady  next  door,  who  was  what  the 
society  pages  described  as  "a  leading 
clubwoman."  Kitty,  fortunately  for 
me,  had  somehow  managed  to  hit  it  off 
with  her,  even  though  she's  hardly  the 
clubwoman  type  herself.  But  it  wasn't 
surprising,  really,  because  Kitty  had  al- 
ways managed  to  hit  it  off  with  every 
neighbor  we'd  ever  had  except  that  one, 
back  in  the  very  early  days,  who  had 
lived  in  the  upstairs  flat  and  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  lady  saxophonist  of  amateur 
standing. 

When  she  reached  the  car,  I  leaned 
out  the  window  and  kissed  her.  She 
said,  "Brooklawn  again?" 

"Only  nine  holes,"  I  said,  apologeti- 


call)'.  it  seemed  to  be  my  mornmg  for 
being  apologetic. 

"Lefty^  was  hoping  you'd  go  with 
him." 

"I'm  going  down  to  the  park  later 
and  watch  him  work  out.  And  meet  that 
friend  of  his,  Kennie  Willard." 

"You  really  should  by  now.  Pop," 
Kitty  said.  She  never  came  right  out 
and  told  me  I  was  not  being  myself 
these  days,  but  on  the  other  hand  she 
had  picked  up  a  new  habit  of  leaving 
a  lot  of  things  unsaid.  "W'hy  don't  you 
bring  Lefty's  friend  back  with  him? 
I'd  like  to  meet  the  boy  too." 

"Well,  some  other  day  might  be  bet- 
ter. I  mean,  Appleton  said  something 
about  how  he  and  his  wife  might  drop 
by  later  this  afternoon."  I  didn't  add  — 
but  I  was  sure  Kitty  knew  —  that  this 
was  all  part  of  the  Brooklawn  scouting 
system. 

She  folded  her  arms  and  hugged  them 
to  her  in  a  stance  that  suggested  mild 
disapproval  of  something. 
■'That  wouldn't  complicate 
my  life  if  it  wouldn't  com-  /^^^^ 
plicate  yours,"  she  said.  ^B^B 

That  was  close  to  an  ^H^K* 
open  needling.  And  Kitt\'  ^I^SH 
had  never  been  a  needling       '  ^I^S 
wife.  Him  for  the  hills, 
Dowd,  I  told  myself,  and 
promptly  did.  "I'll  see,"  1 
said  and  backed  the  car  out  of  the  drive 
with  the  haste  of  a  rabbit  who  has 
suddenly  come  upon  a  beagle  in  the 
old  carrot  patch. 

It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  days 
which,  having  started  at  a  moderately 
low  pitch,  went  completely  basso  pro- 
fiindo.  In  the  first  place,  Appleton 
showed  up  late  and  the  course  was 
jammed  so  that  by  the  time  we'd  fin- 
ished nine,  the  sun  was  higher  than 
Brooklawn's  greens  fees.  That  meant 
I'd  fluffed  off  most  of  Lefty's  practice 
and  I  was  grappling  with  a  guilty  con- 
science when  I  finally  broke  free  of 
Appleton  at  the  tenth  tee,  slapping  him 
on  the  back  in  a  quite  false  burst  of 
good  fellowship.  Why  had  I  done  that? 
I  actually  didn't  know  Appleton  well 
enough  to  slap  him  on  the  back  and 
furthermore  I  didn't  yet  like  him  well 
enough  to  want  to  do  it.  But  lately  I 
had  found  myself  being  a  party  to  a 
number  of  odd  bits  of  human  behavior 
for  reasons  so  obscure  that  I  could  not 
put  my  finger  on  them. 

As  I  left,  Appleton  said:  "The  wife 
and  I  plan  to  drop  by  this  afternoon— 
if  you'll  be  home." 

"We'll  be  looking  for  you,"  I  said, 
and  hurried  off,  wishing  he  hadn't  given 
me  that  fresh  reminder  just  before  I 
would  have  to  make  up  my  mind  about 
inviting  Lefty's  friend  over. 

I  had  certainly  messed  up  the  deal 
with  Lefty.  When  I  reached  the  ball 
park  I  felt  like  the  complete  heel,  be- 


cause the  team  was  already  drifting  oft 
the  diamond,  heading  home.  This  was 
the  second  Legion  Junior  team  that  he'd 
made  the  grade  with— where  we'd  just 
come  from.  Lefty  had  been  the  No.  1 
pitcher,  though  that  had  been  a  small 
Post  and  a  weak  team.  But  this  was  a 
strong  one.  This  one  had  reached  the 
sectional  semi-finals  last  year  and  Left>' 
claimed  they  had  high  hopes  of  pushing 
into  the  national  competition  this  year. 
Lefty  said  he  only  rated  himself  No.  3 
on  this  pitching  staff  but  that  Kennie 
\Villard,  \v  ho  was  the  first  string  catch- 
er, insisted  he  was  better  than  that.  And 
Kennie  had  him  starting  to  believe  in 
himself  to  the  hilt— something  he  had 
never  quite  been  able  to  do  on  a  base- 
ball field  before. 

I  stopped  the  car  near  home  plate  and 
looked  around  for  Lefty.  One  \\ay  I 
could  make  up  for  missing  his  practice 
would  be  to  bring  Kennie  \Mllard  back 
with  us,  Appleton  or  no  Appleton.  And 

then,  just  as  I  was  think- 
^  ing  that,  I  spied  Lefty, 

^■ll^         trotting    eagerly  toward 
■^^k        the  car,  with  a  tall,  rangy 
9        boy  at  his  side.  The  rangy 
^BF^V  carried    a  catcher's 

^St/m         mitt  but  even  if  he  hadn't, 

I'd  have  suddenly  bet  all 

the  marbles  that  this  was 

Kennie. 

Probably  I  was  staring  as  they  reached 
me.  I  couldn't  help  it.  Probably,  too, 
my  jaw  hung.  These  things,  and  others 
as  obvious,  quite  likely  happened  be- 
cause I  felt  some  sort  of  mental  under- 
pinnings acting  shaky  on  me.  Now, 
don't  get  me  wrong— I've  never  been 
accused  of  being  a  bigot  or  a  snob,  and 
I'm  neither.  But  for  the  life  of  me  1 
could  not  seem  to  take  my  sudden  dis- 
cover)' in  the  proper  stride.  I  did  not 
comprehend  how  Lefty  could  have 
talked  so  incessantl>'  about  Kennie  Wil- 
lard for  these  past  weeks  and  never 
once  have  mentioned  the  simple,  bio- 
logical fact  that  his  best  friend  in  this 
new  town  happened  to  be  a  Negro. 

On  all  fronts.  Lefty  had  given  me 
such  a  complete  briefing  of  the  boy.  I 
had  a  very  real  mental  picture  of  him 
—a  big,  natural-born  leader  with  a  lot 
of  eas>'  humor  in  him;  a  serious  student 
who  stood  near  the  top  of  his  class  in 
grades  and,  this  early,  had  made  up  his 
mind  definitely  to  become  a  doctor;  a 
rare  bird  who  preferred  reading  books 
to  watching  TV.  From  Lefty's  shoot- 
ing the  breeze  about  him  so  much,  1 
knew  most  of  what  there  was  to  know- 
about  Kennie  Willard— except  just  this 
one  fact. 

I  heard  Lefty  saying,  "This  is  my 
dad,  Kennie." 

Kennie  was  nodding  at  me.  "Hello, 
Mr.  Dowd.  It  sure  was  a  great  break 
for  our  ball  club  when  you  moved  to 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Do  you  know  that  you  can't  find  a  single  copy  of  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  in  any  U.  S.  Information 
Service  library  in  Europe?  Does  Congress  know  that  by 
some  curious  "oversight"  none  of  its  reports  and  hear- 
ings on  subversion  and  Soviet  espionage  get  through  an 
iron  curtain  of  our  own  to  these  U.  S.  tax-supported 
libraries?  Did  you  know  that  25  percent  of  all  U.  S.  and 
British  licensed  German  newspapers  in  our  Zones  were 
reserved  for  the  communist  press?  Karl  Baarslag,  who 
is  Research  Specialist  for  the  National  Americanism 
Commission,  and  not  a  newspaperman,  dug  up  these 
and  many  other  startling  facts  on  a  brief  three  weeks' 
trip  to  West  Europe  last  fall.  Karl,  known  to  thousands 
of  Legionnaires,  accepted  no  government  favors,  guided 
tours,  or  "courtesies."  He  paid  his  own  way,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  by  freighter,  and  frequently  rode  "hard"  on 
third  class  European  trains  to  gather  his  facts. 

DLKiNG  THE  last  fcw  ycars  Uncle  Sam  has  ladled  out  of 
your  tax  money  about  five  billion  dollars  a  \ear  to 
keep  Western  Europe  from  going  communist.  And  to 
conduct  what  has  been  represented  to  us  as  an  effective 
political  warfare  counter-offensive  to  the  Soviets'  massive 
propaganda  war  against  us.  What  are  we  getting  for  our 
money?  State  Department  publicity  boys  and  the  bureau- 
crats in  charge  of  the  various  programs  claim  that  it  is  close 
to  one  hundred  cents  of  real  value  on  the  dollar.  Non- 
government experts  and  neutrals  vary  in  their  estimates 
from  thirt\'  or  forty  cents  to  as  little  as  two  or  three  cents 
on  the  dollar.  Some  foreigners  and  complete  cynics  will 
claim  that  it  is  closer  to  1/lOth  of  a  mill  or  1/lOOOth  of  a 
buck.  But  all  of  them  agree  that  despite  our  expenditure  of 


billions  of  dollars  anti-A'iiiericavisiii  is  at  an  all  time  high. 

It  was  to  get  some  answ  ers,  if  possible,  to  these  and  other 
questions  that  1  recently  went  to  Europe  as  an  unofficial 
observer  for  the  National  Commander.  While  Commander 
Gough  went  to  the  fighting  front  against  world  communism 
in  Korea  1  took  a  quick  look  at  the  non-military  front  in 
West  Europe.  The  Germans  still  had  white  sheets  hanging 
out  of  their  windows  the  last  time  1  was  over  there.  So  there 
w  as  much  change  to  study  and  observe.  Then,  too,  as  a 
former  naval  intelligence  officer  1  knew  that  first  hand  in- 
telligence confidentially  obtained  on  the  spot  is  always  bet- 
ter than  secondhand,  relayed  and  "processed"  information. 
I  talked  w  ith  American  officials,  intelligence  officers,  news- 
papermen, bankers,  businessmen,  and  key  anti-communists. 
In  London  1  spent  two  hours  with  Generals  Anders  and 
Bor-Komorowski  of  the  Polish  Army  which  fought  on  our 
side  all  through  the  last  war.  1  talked  with  underground 
Russian  anti-Soviet  operatives  in  Germany.  This  report  to 
you  then  is  substantially  the  same  that  I  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Commander. 

A4y  first  stop,  England,  was  a  bad  surprise.  In  World 
War  II,  1  had  served  on  the  all-British  staff  of  a  top  secret 
intelligence  unit  attached  to  A'larshal  Montgomery's  21st 
Army  Group.  Months  of  service  under  hectic  and  tr\'ing 
conditions  had  given  me  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
my  English  colleagues.  Today  even  conservative  Britishers 
seem  to  dislike  Uncle  Sam  more  than  they  fear  Soviet 
Russia.  The  explanation  is  quite  simple  and  entirely  an 
economic  one.  The  average  English  businessman  is  still 
firmly  convinced  that  he  can  do  business  with  Stalin  and 
make  some  modest  profits.  World  AVar  II,  the  amputation 
of  India,  the  costly  guerrilla  war  in  Malaya,  and  other 
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Showing  the  red  influence  in  /ranee:  2,000  commie-led 
worl(ers^ prepare  to  throw  from  an  Italian  ship  machin- 
"ery  th.at  was  t^  be  used  against  the  commies  in  Korea. 


economic  bloodletting  have  badly  crippled  Albion.  Britain 
lives  and  can  survive  only  by  trade.  Perhaps  the  United 
States  with  a  far  richer  economy  and  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance can  afford  to  snub  Stalin's  trade  blandishments  —  Eng- 
land believes  it  cannot.  If  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread 
then  even  shillings  and  pence  gleaned  from  a  restricted 
Soviet  trade  is  in  Britain's  view  better  than  a  total  economic 
blockade  and  no  bread  at  all.  And  if  some  of  these  profits 
are  derived  from  trading  with  red  Chinese  killing  Americans 
and  British  lads  in  Korea— well,  "business  is  business."  Britain 
hopes  to  serve  as  a  middleman  or  "bridge"  between  Russia 


and  the  United  States.  It  apparently  learned  nothing  from 
Bencs"  ill-fated  and  disastrous  attempt  to  use  Czechoslovakia 
as  a  "bridge"  between  the  Kremlin  and  the  free  world. 

Then,  too,  years  of  socialist  government  have  given  the 
average  Englishman  a  different  viewpoint  on  communism 
from  ours.  Despite  ample  evidence  of  Soviet  espionage  and 
treachery  since  the  seizure  of  the  Arcos  Company  files 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  the  shocking  disclosures  of  the 
Allan  Nunn  May,  Pontecorvo,  and  Klaus  Fuchs  cases,  many 
Englishmen  still  regard  communism  tolerantly  as  a  minor 
and  very  unimportant  form  of  political  heresy  or  dissent. 
Parliament  has  ne\er  set  up  a  Royal  Commission  to  study 
and  expose  subversion  as  our  own  Congress  did  over  four- 
teen years  ago.  The  Legion's  counter-subversive  program 
of  education  has  no  counterpart  in  Great  Britain. 

As  a  consequence  many  Englishmen  resent  and  openly 
ridicule  American  "witch-hunting,"  "red-baiting,"  and 
"hysteria."  Even  Owen  Lattimore's  smear  word  "McCarthy- 
isni"  has  leaped  the  Atlantic.  I  happened  to  be  in  London 
when  the  Legion's  National  Executive  Committee  meeting 
in  Indianapolis  passed  a  resolution  asking  all  American 
movie  exhibitors  to  refrain  from  showing  Charlie  Chaplin's 
Lniieligbt  until  his  re-entry  status  as  an  undesirable  alien 
was  adjudicated.  British  response  was  characteristic.  The 
Princess  Royal,  Alargaret  Rose,  attended  the  opening  of  the 
Chaplin  picture  with  all  the  attendant  fanfare  and  publicity. 
Any  such  social  gesture  by  the  Royal  Family  is  not  only 
never  questioned  or  criticized  but  is  accepted  as  supreme 
good  taste  and  the  last  word  in  social  acceptance.  So  while 
Charlie  may  have  lost  a  couple  of  rounds  on  points  by 
U.  S.  Attorney  General  McGranery's  action  and  the  Legion 
resolution,  he  walked  off  with  top  social  honors  in  Merrie 
England. 

On  a  more  serious  front  John  Bull  continues  to  pull  juicy 
trade  plums  out  of  the  vast  international,  semi-clandestine 
shipment  of  munitions  and  western  strategic  materials  to 
red  China,  Poland,  Russia,  and  other  Iron  Curtain  lands. 
Intelligence  officers  and  other  well-informed  observers  in 
West  Europe  have  long  stories  to  tell  of  alleged  British 
connivance  at  economic  blockade-running  by  Greek,  Polish, 
Panamanian,  and  other  foreign  registry  ships.  Spanish  iron 
ore  is  shipped  from  Spain  to  Russia  via  British  ports  and 
ships  flying  the  "red  duster,"  newsmen  claim.  Oil  reserves 
are  being  built  up  for  red  Poland  at  the  Kiel  Canal  in  the 
British  Zone  under  a  dummy  German  company,  I  was  told 
by  German  sources  of  information.  British  control  officers 
look  the  other  way.  In  our  own  Zone  there  is  said  to  be 
much  smuggling  of  strategic  materials  to  the  Soviet  East 
German  Zone  by  Ruhr  industrialists  {Continued  on  page  4-f) 


ANOTHER  REASON  WHY  WE  ARE  UNPOPULAR  ABROAD 


Despite  Western  Germany's  resurgence, 
many  of  her  people  are  still  living 
in  hovels  under  pathetic  conditions. 


In  contrast,  many  Americans  in  Germany  never  had 
it  so  good.  Here  are  homes  for  Americans  in  Bonn. 
The  dogs  and  German  maid  belong  to  a  U.  S.  typist. 


How  to  Visit  ]iffen 
in  'VA.  IIospit£iIs 

Some  simple  suggestions  to  make  your  call  pleasant  for  everyone. 

By  CHARLES  PEARSON 


11  HAPPENS  to  all  of  US,  from  my  ward  buddies  who  got 
here  by  way  of  Korea,  to  the  Spanish-American  war  vets 
with  bones  gone  brittle.  When  we're  first  admitted,  rela- 
tixes,  friends  and  neighbors  come  in  throngs.  Then  we're 
in  for  the  long  haul,  and  the  most  striking  thing  about  our 
visitors  is  their  fade-out. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  girl  who  appeared  at  my  bedside 
w  hen  the  plaster  cast  in  which  I  lay  was  new,  clean  and 
\\  hite  as  the  freshly-falling  snow.  A  pained  look,  which  she 
quickly  rubbed  off,  swept  over  her  face.  Then,  with  a  sump- 
tuous smile,  she  tossed  me  a  sally  from  a  current  popular 
song,  "If  I'd  known  you  were  coming  I'd  have  baked  a 
cake!"  This  was  cute  because  it  was  absurd,  so  different 
from  the  anxious  queries  of  my  other  earnest  watchers. 

"But  I'll  do  my  next  best,"  came  her  follow-up,  as  she 
w  hipped  a  pencil  from  her  neat  little  purse.  She  poised  it  over 
my  chest  and  wrote  right  on  the  smooth,  hard  surface  of  the 
cast  where  I  could  read,  "Cake  Recipe  for  a  Shattered  Egg." 
(That  had  a  personal  touch.)  Then  she  began  a  solemn 
listing  —  "!  cup  sugar,  V2  cup  butter,  2  cups  flour.  .  .  ." 
"Hey,  what  goes  on  here!"  1  interrupted.  But  she  went 


right  on  with  her  recipe:  "...  1  cup  milk,  1  shattered  egg, 
1  cup  brandy."  Then  she  sluiced  her  pencil  for  the  punch 
line,  "Cream  butter'n  sugar,  add  egg.  flour'n  milk,  beat  200 
strokes,  place  in  moderate  oven.  Drink  brandy!" 

Many  a  spring  morning  later  this  unconfirmed  bachelor, 
his  cast  dingy  from  a  winter's  wear  and  uncomfortable  be- 
cause it  had  rubbed  "pressure  spots"  on  his  hide,  read  this 
again  with  a  throaty  chuckle.  But  what's  become  of  the  gal? 

This  tendency  of  visitors  to  bunch  up  at  the  beginning 
of  a  man's  hospital  stretch  is  understandable  enough.  That's 
w  hen  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  his  illness  generally  occurs. 
That's  when  you  sympathizers  have  had  your  initial  shock 
—  always  the  strongest  —  and  a  surge  of  feeling  has  sent  you 
to  his  bedside.  Yet  it's  precisely  the  time  he  can  enjoy  you 


the  least  because  he's  the  sickest.  Weeks,  months,  even  a 
year  or  more  later,  he'd  throw  his  crutch  to  have  an  old 
crony  fill  that  empty  chair  at  his  bedside.  And  it's  then 
you  show  up  too  seldom. 

It's  you  fellows  who  goof  off  first.  I'll  leave  it  to  the 
mind-probers  to  say  why  men  are  more  hospital-shy  than 
women,  especially  around  a  VA  facility,  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  predominantly  male.  Here  are  no  delivery  rooms 
to  pass,  no  squirming  bundles  with  doubled-up  fists  to  be 
stared  at.  Yet  when  a  patient's  visitors  have  simmered  down 
to  "the  faithful  few"  it's  the  women  who  are  still  on  the 
list.  The  handful  of  guys  who  do  show  up  act  like  some- 
thing caged,  like  a  crate  of  roosters  going  to  market  in  the 
back  of  a  pickup  truck.  They  strain  their  necks  toward 
every  opening  into  the  ward,  eye  it  as  a  possible  means  of 
escape. 

You  guys  wouldn't  have  it  so  bad  if  you  came  prepared 
for  your  visit.  "Why,  sure,"  you  say,  "I'll  haul  out  the 
grease  rag,  polish  up  the  old  car,  and  tell  the  wife  to  think 
up  something.  I  don't  go  to  see  old  GI  Joe  empty-handed." 
So  she  bakes  a  literal  cheesecake,  and  you  stick  the  latest 
picture  magazine  in  your  pocket.  That's  just  fine,  brother. 
Joe  will  appreciate  what  you  bring  him.  But  if  you  mosey 
into  the  ward  with  something  in  your  hands  and  nothing 
on  your  irmid,  then  you've  really  let  yourself  in  for  the 
getaway  jitters. 

So  curb  that  impulse  to  go  jump  into  the  car,  while  you 
take  a  bearing  on  Joe's  situation.  He's  caught  under  the 
weight  of  his  infirmities.  His  arms,  legs,  or  torso  may  be 
immobilized  in  a  cast  or  steel  contraption,  or  the  w  hole  of 
him  pinned  to  the  sheets.  Three  feet  away  on  either  side 
is  another  buddy  in  similar  reduced  circumstances.  But  these 
things  are  not  nearly  so  important  to  him  as  the  fact  that 
he's  been  torn  from  the  old  home  base. 

What  any  veteran  really  misses  more  than  anything  else 
is  his  job,  his  own  back  yard,  the  people  he  knows,  the 
buildings  and  streets  of  his  town.  They  loom  day  and  night 
in  his  thoughts. 

You  may  be  driving  a  hundred  miles  to  see  him.  So  do  a 
little  whistle-stopping  before  you  start.  You  know  his 
haunts  and  associates.  Go  around  to  the  place  where  he 
works  and  find  out  what's  cooking.  Look  up  his  Uncle 
Wally  and  canvass  the  members  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Lodge 
for  personal  items  he's  hankering  to  hear.  Pick  up  the  town 
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talk  at  the  cigar  stores  and  match  bowling  scores  to  bring 
him  the  standing  of  his  team. 

Be  ready  to  tell  him  how  his  neighbor,  Bill  Bronson,  has 
climbed  on  his  roof  ten  times  to  fix  it  but  can't  find  the 
leak.  A  few  items  about  other  people's  frustrations  will  give 
him  a  chuckle.  He'll  be  reminded  that  life  on  the  outside 
isn't  all  beer  and  skittles  either. 

But  don't  club  him  with  details  of  the  major  catastrophes 
that  have  befallen  others.  (There's  enough  ambulance- 
coming  and  hearse-going  here.)  Ferret  out  all  the  things  his 
wife  and  mother-in-law  don't  know.  You  can  do  for  the 
hospitalized  veteran  what  all  the  doctors,  nurses,  and  the 
entire  alphabet  of  organizations  that  function  here  can't. 
Only  you  can  bring  him  the  scuttlebutt  from  home. 

If  you  come  with  your  head  so  chockful  of  the  local 
scene,  you'll  create  a  camaraderie  he  hasn't  felt  since  you 
both  dug  fox-holes  and  dreamed  up  get-rich-quick  schemes 
on  the  Plains  of  Piccalilli.  What's  more,  you  won't  be  so 
wanting  in  how  to  approach  him  that  you  shuffle  up  to  his 
bedside  and  let  fall  from  your  embarrassed  lips:  "How  are 


you?  What's  been  done  for  you?  When  are  >'ou  going 
to  get  out  of  here?" 

These  are  the  questions  that  try  his  soul.  If  they're  asked, 
he  feels  he  is  expected  to  answer  and  then  you've  forced 
him  to  talk  about  himself,  the  infirm  old  Joe  he'd  hoped 
your  visit  would  get  him  away  from.  He'll  fall  head  and 
shoulders  back  into  his  pillow.  Soon  you'll  find  your  escape 
hatch  by  way  of  that  hoary  old  gag  of  his  being  wary  of 
the  pretty  nurses,  and  you'll  both  be  glad  the  visit  is  over. 

If  you've  come  prepared  for  a  real  visit,  another  thing 
you'll  avoid  is  the  neccssit\-  to  brace  yourself  with  a  few 
too  many  drinks.  He'll  appreciate  that,  too,  since  it's  no 
fun  for  him  to  have  to  entertain  a  tanked-up  pal  when  he's 
plain  sober.  Now  don't  let  this  arouse  you  to  fix  that  by 
bringing  him  liquor  or  even  offering  to  bring  it.  Liquor  is 
verboten  in  VA  hospitals.  I've  seen  this  rule  enforced.  Even 


the  magnanimity  of  a  buddy  here,  told  by  the  ward 
physician  he  had  a  load  of  kava  on  his  breath,  didn't 
save  him.  "Aw  doc,  I  wouldn't  say  that  about  you," 
he  begged  off.  He  got  a  smile  from  the  doctor  — 
and  his  discharge  papers. 

You  still  say  you  won't  go  to  see  old  Joe  empty- 
handed.  AVell,  the  most  welcome  gift  you  can  bring 
him  is  the  home  town  newspaper.  The  hospital  li- 
brary is  well  supplied  with  books  and  magazines 
that  get  wheeled  to  his  bedside.  He  may  select  from 
its  literary  wares.  But  the  PLiinville  Courier  w  ill  not 
be  among  them.  If  you  can't  afford  a  subscription 
for  him  then  save  >  our  copies,  tie  them  in  bundles, 
and  either  tote  or  mail  them.  (He  loves  to  get  mail.) 
He'll  read  every  line  and  the  ads,  and  then  scan 
them  all  over  again.  A  sidelight  on  this  is  that  read- 
ing the  home  town  newspaper  will  prepare  hi7ii  for 
your  next  visit.  He'll  hound  you  for  the  news  behind 
the  news.  That  sets  up  the  currents  for  the  flow  of 
give-and-take  that  makes  visiting  easy  on  you  and 
a  joy  to  him. 

So  now  a  word  to  the  ladies:  Unless  you're  work- 
ing, leave  the  evening  and  weekend  visiting  hours 
to  his  cronies.  Their  bull  sessions  may  turn  him 
from  the  peril  of  becoming  a  chronic  griper,  who 
feels  he's  been  torn  from  the  midst  of  life  by  loss 
of  things  familiar,  into  a  man  on  the  mend  who  feels 
he's  never  left  home. 

Also,  if  you  women  are  relieved  in  part  of  this  keeping 
him  in  contact  with  the  home  front,  you'll  have  more  time 
to  spend  before  the  mirror.  Here  let  the  ladies  be  encour- 
aged! You're  still  the  ones  who  have  power  over  his  heart- 
beat. Don't  hock  your  girdle  just  because  he's  in  that  VA 
hospital.  Hoist  the  shoulder  straps  on  your  slip,  keep  your 
vital  proportions  in  trim,  and  watch  your  hemline.  He  sees 
so  many  women  in  uniform  —  nurses.  Red  Cross  aides.  Gray 
Ladies  —  you  can  cheer  him  and  a  whole  wardful  of  men 
just  by  looking  your  best. 

Then,  when  you  come,  don't  overstay  your  time,  espe- 
cially if  >'ou're  an  aunt  or  an  in-law.  Maybe  you've  had  a 
long  drive  or  bus  ride  and  >'ou  want  to  make  the  most  of 
your  visit  after  all  the  trouble  you've  gone  to.  This  may 
lead  you  to  paddle  in  dangerous  waters. 

I  am  thinking  now  about  Eddie,  who  came  back  froni 
World  War  II  to  help  build  up  the  suburbs.  He  and  Mabel 
started  buying  a  postw  ar  bungalow  in  a  brand-new  addition. 
They'd  been  kids  together,  had  known  each  other  in  grade 
school,  but  they  didn't  marry  until  after  the  war.  Eddie 
had  been  strafed  b>'  the  enem>'  on  the  Normandy  beach- 
head and  had  undergone  hasty  surgery  in  Europe.  His  hip 
began  to  pain  him  and  he  was  admitted  here  for  the  belated 
removal  of  shell  fragments.  Eddie  was  the  cheerful  sort,  a 
likeable  ward  budd>-.  Ever\'  time  the  bed  of  a  new  patient 
was  shoved  into  our  row,  he'd  grasp  the  monkey  swing 
attached  to  his  overhead  rod,  raise  himself  up  and  say, 
"Well,  fellows,  it  looks  like  we're  gaining  yardage  on  this 
play."  He  had  lots  of  afternoon  visitors.  Mabel  w  as  working 
so  she  came  to  see  Eddie  evenings  and  Sundays.  They'd  do 
a  lot  of  hand-holding  and  w  hen  she  w  as  gone  he'd  talk  about 
that  bungalow.  I  got  to  know  each  of  the  five  rooms,  the 
Him  and  Her  pillow-cases,  the  Him  and  Her  towels  in  the 
bathroom,  the  Him  and  Her  barbecue  aprons  on  the  hook 
in  the  kitchen. 

Eddie  got  along  fine,  but  it  was  slow  and  Mabel  began  to 
goof  off  on  her  visits.  Ma\bc  she  was  tired  after  work. 
Maybe  she  needed  more  fun.  Who  knows?  But  his  and  her 
relatives  kept  coming  and  began  to  snipe.  It  was  one  of 
Mabel's  aimts,  if  >  ou  please,  w  ho  clicked  her  tongue  when 
she  told  him  Alabel  had  been  to  the  movies  witli  some  "girl 
friends."  Eddie  got  restless,  didn't  want  to  race  crossword 
puzzles  with  his  w  ard  buddies  an\'  ( Coiitiviicd  on  pa^e  55 ) 
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VER  SINCE  Izaak  Walton's  book,  The  Compleat  Angler,  ap- 
peared in  early  1653,  men  with  warm  blood  have  been 
tr\ing  to  devise  schemes,  methods  and  ingenious  lures 
\\  ith  w  hich  the\'  can  catch  bigger  fish. 

As  any  worm  dunker  can  tell  you,  if  a  fish  is  not  feeding, 
no  matter  what  tempting  and  exotic  morsel  you  flaunt  before 
him,  he  just  won't  take  it.  If  his  bell>'  is  full,  the  fish  is  beyond 
temptation. 

But  there  is  one  stubborn  school  of  fishermen  which  claims 
it  can  catch  fish  uniler  almost  any  conditions.  These  are  the 
trollers,  tlie  men  \\\\o  like  to  combine  the  soft  chug  of  an 
outboard  motor  or  the  creak  of  oars  with  the  strike  of  the 
fish  and  the  \\  hine  of  the  reel. 

A  fat  Uni\'ersal  Dictionary  of  1,440  pages  that  I  turn  to 
w  hen  less  complete  books  fail,  has  this  to  say: 

"Troll  —  to  fish  by  trailing  or  spinning  a  revolving  or 
\\ obbling  lure  behind  a  boat." 

A  fisherman  I've  swapped  lies  with,  who  concentrates  on 
trolling,  gave  me  a  somewhat  difi^erent  definition.  "Troll— 
a  method  b\-  w  hich  wise  fishermen,  w  ho  have  failed  to  get 
fish,  go  deep  w  here  the  big  ones  are  and  come  home  w  ith  a 
boatload  of  fish." 

Candid  Bud  Bcnoit  of  Sandpoint.  Idaho  does  it  more  com- 
pletely: "I  had  been  trying  for  the  big  trout  here  in  Lake 
Pend  Oreille  (Idaho's  Big  Hole)  for  the  past  four  years  and 
not  having  any  degree  of  luck  until  last  year,  when  I  hit 
upon  a  method  that  is  successful  for  me.  Trolling.  And  I 
believe  this  s>'stem  will  work  well  in  any  large  freshwater 
lake  with  depths  of  several  hundred  feet. 

"The  big  rainbow  s,  w  hich  w  e  call  'kamloops'  here  in  North 
Idaho,  like  a  certain  low  temperature  of  water  to  lie  in.  When 
the  top  water  is  still  warm  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  old 
ones  are  hugging  the  cool  of  the  bottom,  then  you've  got 
to  get  where  these  fish  are. 

"In  order  to  reach  such  depths,  so  that  the  plug  or  spoon 
will  have  a  natural  action,  it  is  necessary  to  use  tackle  that 
will  go  deep  and  still  pull  the  lure  at  the  proper  angle.  Some 
fishermen  use  metal  lines.  They  do  get  the  depth  but  pull 
the  plugs  at  an  undesirable  angle.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
big  fish  are  fooled  w  ith  this  method.  But  I've  never  been  able 
to  get  away  w  ith  it. 

"I've  found  that  a  20-pound  test  braided  nylon  line  with 
ai)out  six  feet  of  lO-pound  test  leader  will  give  the  lure  a 
chance  to  work  normally,  without  the  weight  and  stiffness 
of  a  metal  line.  Depths  are  obtained  by  placing  a  four  to  five- 
ounce  lead  weight  or  sinker  (clip  type)  on  the  line  200  feet 
from  the  lure. 

"I  took  a  2()-pound  rainbow  on  September  23,  19.*>2,  on  450 
feet  <jf  braided  line,  w  ith  a  Lucky  Louie  Pearl  Pink  plug.  The 
following  day  1  took  a  six-pounder,  and  the  following  week- 
end a  ten-pounder.  All  from  Lake  Pend  Oreille.  " 

Trolling,  the  technique  that  takes  the  big  ones,  is  a  sv^stem 
of  fishing  that  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature,  habitat  and 
si/c  of  the  fish.  I'ish  that  arc  regularly  pulled  into  the  boat 
with  the  trailing  line  of  the  troller  are:  All  the  panfish,  long- 
ear  sunfish,  crappies,  bluegills,  perch,  basses,  steelhead,  cut- 
throat, lake,  rainbow  trout;  muskellunge,  northern  pike, 
walle>'cs,  pickerel  and  bass.  Saltwater  fishermen  also  find 
trolling  most  efficient.  Striped  bass,  tuna,  marlin,  tarpon  are 
taken  w  ith  the  trailing  line  and  the  splashing  lure.  But  the 
freshwater  fisherman  is  in  the  majority,  so  let's  concentrate 
on  that  facet  of  the  fine  art  of  trolling. 

^'our  casting  rod,  about  SV-i  feet,  of  medium  weight  and 
sturdy  action  is  the  best  all-around  trolling  rod.  If  you  use 
a  lighter  rod  such  as  your  fly  rod  you'll  have  difficulty  setting 
the  hook.  If  you  really  want  to  get  deep  don't  use  the  fly 
rod.  However,  for  a  new  fishing  thrill  I've  found  that  fly 
rod  trolling  can  be  fun.  I  use  it  for  surface  bass  or  land-locked 


Bud  Benolt  of  Sandpoint,  Idaho  shows  his  son  the 
20-lb.  rainbow  (kamloops)  trout  he  caught  Septem- 
ber 23,  1952  while  trolling  in  Lake  Pend  Oreille 


salmon  trolling.  Their  strike,  I'd  say,  is  usually  terrific. 

Let's  take  the  fish  and  name  the  tackle  to  get  him. 

Bass.  Rod:  Select  the  5  to  5V2-foot  casting  rod  and  a  reel 
medium  heavy,  with  capacity  for  at  least  100  yards  of 
line.  The  line  should  be  a  15-pound  test  w  ith  a  three-foot 
nylon  leader.  Lures:  For  w  ater  not  over  six  feet,  w  ithout 
weed  growth,  take  the  lure  that  won't  travel  dow  nw  ard 
over  three  feet.  Bucktails,  spoons,  plugs,  pork-rind  and 
bait  with  spinners.  Ask  for  the  floating-diving  variety  of 
lure.  The  lure  should  run  straight  out  from  the  boat. 
When  fishing  for  bass  adapt  your  gear  to  the  depth  of 
the  water  and  aquatic  conditions.  For  example,  say  you 
are  fishing  for  bass  in  a  w  eedy  area  ten  feet  deep,  using  a 
sinking  type  lure.  This  should  go  down  about  eight  feet 
and  move  just  above  the  underwater  growth.  And  use  a 
weedless  lure.  They  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  some- 
times equipped  with  weedless  hooks.  If  you  are  fishing 
in  deep  water  use  a  large  collared  deep  diving  lure.  The 
large  collar  or  neck  makes  it  dive,  attaining  the  always- 
necessary  depth. 
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The  rig  included  a  clip-type  5-oz.  lead  sinker  attached  to  the  line  250  feet  from  the  reel.  The  sinker 
is  permanently  fastened  to  the  boat  by  a  drail  and  detaches  from  the  line  when  the  fish  is  hooked. 


Lake  trout 


Rainbow  (kamloops)  trout 


Wall-eyed 
pike 


Large-mouth 
bass 


Pike  and  Pickerel.  Use  your  5y2-foot  rod  and  a  12-inch 
wire  leader;  these  fish  have  teeth.  1  suggest  at  least  a  20- 
pound  line.  Any  sturdy  reel  which  will  hold  100  yards  or 
more  of  heavy  line  will  do.  Red  spoons  and  June  bug 
spinners  are  effective.  Weed  beds,  sunken  logs,  tree  stumps 
are  the  target  areas.  Troll  slowly;  strike  hard  to  set  the  hook 
fast  once  the  pike  or  pickerel  hit.  Carry  a  gafT  or  landing 
net  to  avoid  cutup  fingers  when  you  boat  these  characters. 

A'luskelhiiifie.  This  is  the  big  guy,  dream  catch  of  the 
troller.  Use  the  SV2-foot,  stiff -type  rod.  Your  reel  should 
hold  100  yards  or  more  of  4()-pound  test  line.  Use  an  18- 
inch  wire  leader.  Large  bucktails  and  spoons  work  best. 
Troll  over  deep-hole  \\eed  beds.  Set  your  hook  hard  on 
the  strike.  Play  the  fish  from  the  back  of  the  boat.  Stop 
the  motor  when  you  begin  to  fight  the  musky.  If  he  seems 
to  be  a  big  one,  the  experienced  troller  sometimes  follows 
him  with  the  boat  until  the  fish  tires,  then  the  final  boating 
of  this  prized  fish  of  trollers  takes  place. 

Lake  Trout.  This  fish  might  be  considered  the  glamour 
puss  of  the  trolling  tribe.  It's  a  deep,  deep  dweller,  'wa>' 
down  with  Davy  Jones,  and  some  of  the  sport  or  fight  is 
lost  because  of  this  fact.  Good,  heavy  rods,  the  variety  with 
long  butts  which  give  extra  leverage;  wire  leaders  are  pre- 
ferred, and  the  jumbo  trolling-reel  \\ith  200-yard  capacity 
of  a  50-pound  test  line.  Heavy  sinkers  (the  sport  killers) 


are  necessary.  The  line  should  run  down 
until  it  is  just  above  the  bottom.  Lakers 
arc  unpredictable  and  take  a  wobbling 
spoon  or  live  bait.  Sometimes  they  like 
a  fast  sometimes  a  slow-moving  lure. 
It's  a  matter  of  changing  the  technique 
to  suit  the  mood  of  the  fish. 

Raiiibozv  Trout.  Sometimes  called 
steelhead  and  kamloops,  both  are  large 
rainbows. 

The  kamloops,  famous  in  the  Idaho 
lakes,  likes  a  fast-moving  bait  or  lure 
and  is  usually  taken  from  motor-driven 
boats  trolling  in  the  5  horsepower  speed  range.  The  metal 
leader  is  not  ordinarily  used,  for  the  kamloops  is  a  wary 
fish.  They  are  fished  with  deep  wobbling  lures.  They  fight 
in  the  acrobatic  manner  and  are  prized  highly  b>'  trollers. 
Stcclheads  take  to  plugs  and  favor  deep  holes.  Use  medium 
trolling  speed  and  fish  the  deeper  area  well.  At  least  a  25- 
pound  test  line  is  recommended  for  both  these  fish.  The 
short,  stiff  rod  is  also  favored. 

Walleyed  Pike.  These  fish  like  to  feed  at  night  and  take 
kindly  to  June  bug  spinners,  commotion  lures.  The  com- 
bination of  live  bait  and  small  spinners  has  been  known  to 
get  the  limit  in  record  time.  A  12-inch  wire  leader  is  used, 
and  you  should  troll  reasonably  deep.  A  100  >'ards  of  15- 
pound  test  line,  on  a  medium  casting  type  reel  will  turn  the 
trick.  If  you  fish  for  them  at  night,  head  for  the  shallow- 
bars  and  shoals  and  use  a  white,  easy-motioned  plug. 

Pavfish.  Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  gamy  little  fish 
known  categorically  as  the  panfish  can  also  be  taken  by 
trolling.  An  automatic  reel,  or  the  smooth  hazardless  spin- 
ning rod  and  reel  can  be  beautifully  adapted  for  panfish 
trolling.  Live  bait  behind  small  spinners  is  effective;  even 
the  small,  active  plugs  bring  good  results.  An  outboard 
trolled  slowly  increases  the  pleasure  of  the  catch. 

Unless  you  have  a  weak-minded  companion  who  doesn't 
mind  using  oars  for  several  hours  {Covtimied  on  page  60) 
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Engineeri? 


The  fellow  with  an  engmeeriiig 
degree  can  write  his  own  ticket  these 
days,  and  not  just  because  there's  a  war. 

By  CHARLES  M.  GARVEY 


PICK  UP  the  classified  section  of  al- 
most any  good-sized  Sunda>'  news- 
paper, and  you'll  find  help  wanted 
advertisements  that  are  begging  for 
engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians. 
The  names  of  the  advertisers  read  like 
tlie  Who's  Who  of  U.  S.  industry.  Top 
companies  in  most  branches  of  manu- 
facturing arc  tempting  trained  person- 
nel with  attractive  offers.  The\-  sa\': 
"Join  a  staff  of  highly  trained  and  ex- 
liericnced  scientists  where  initiative  and 
ability  form  the  basis  for  salary  and 
increasing  responsibility."  And  most 
promise  premium  salary  rates,  pension 
jiians,  and  liberal  employ  ee  benefits. 

The  reason  for  the  classified  blitz  is 
rliat  American  industry  is  going 
through  a  critical,  long-term  siiortage 
of  almost  every  kind  of  engineering. 
What's  more,  this  sudden  dearth  of 
technical  brains  has  hit  both  peacetime 
and  defense  production. 

The  Engineers  Joint  Council  ...  a 
federation  of  engineering  societies  that 
is  spearheading  a  big  program  to  ease 
riic  shortage  .  .  .  has  reported  some 
bleak  statistics  on  the  availability  of 
engineers.  The  Council's  Engineering 
Manpower  Commission  figures  that  in- 
dustry w'lW  need  at  least  30,000  new 
graduates  each  year  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand  caused  by  the  country's 
present  rate  of  industrial  production. 
Ikit  the  total  of  engineering  grads  in 
1953  will  fall  far  short  of  industry's 
needs.  Engineering  colleges  and  uni- 
versities next  June  probably  won't  grad- 
uate more  than  23,000  engineers  and 
scientists.  And  1954's  crop  is  likeh'  to 
drcjp  to  19,000.  If  the  draft  takes  more 
students,  some  4,000  seniors  w  on't  show 
up  for  tile  commencement  exercises. 
Tlie  only  encouraging  thing  a!)out  the 
statistics  is  tiiat  the  shortage  might  let 
uji  in  J  960,  but  without  any  manpower 
to  spare.  By  that  time,  industry  will 
only  be  catching  its  breath  in  the  race 
to  keep  up  w  irh  tiie  shortage.  And  its 
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development  of  products 
might  even  be  retarded,  tech- 
nically, as  a  result  of  it 

Generally,  there  are  three 
reasons  for  the  present  and 
projected  pinch  of  diploma- 
in-hand  graduates.  One  of 
these  factors  goes  back  as  far 
as  tlie  early  1930's.  The  de- 
pression >  ears  saw  a  low  rate 
of  births  which  is  still  show- 
ing its  effects  among  the 
freshman  classes  of  tlie  col- 
leges. (The  \  e t e r a n s  of 
World  War  11,  helped  along 
by  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights, 
filled,  to  some  extent,  emj^ty 
engineering  ranks  but  there 
w  eren't  enough  of  them.  And, 
too,  many  GTs  signed  up  f<n- 
liberal  arts  and  professional 
schools. ) 

Another  factor  that  com- 
pounded the  shortage  is 
shown  in  a  set  of  statistics 
released  more  than  two  years 
ago  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. Armed  with  charts 
and  other  data,  the  Bureau 
coriecth  forecast  a  growing 
need  for  engineers.  It  argued, 
and  logically  so  at  that  time, 
that  industry  was  using  more 
and  more  engineers  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  number  of 
workers  emplo\  ed. 

Eventually,  the  Bureau 
claimed,  industry  w  ould  reach  the  satu- 
ration point  in  its  need  of  engineers: 
"So  many  w  ill  be  graduated  in  the  next 
few  years  that  many  graduates  will  be 
unable  to  get  engineering  jobs."  As  a 
consequence,  many  college  entrants 
who  wanted  to  sign  up  for  engineering 
were  steered  away  from  the  field  by 
college  and  high  school  counselors. 
The  effects  of  the  B.L.S.  miscalculation 
were  only  temporary,  but  were  severe 
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New  scientific  developments  open  new  jobs.  Here 
nuclear  fission  is  used  to  determine  engine  wear. 


enough  to  stop  the  engineers'  sujiiih'  in 
its  tracks  for  a  short  time. 

Korea  also  accentuated  the  shortage 
of  engineers  and  scientists  b\'  spurring 
the  defense  program.  More  engineers 
were  needed  to  design  and  develop  to- 
day's complicated  military  equipment. 
The  manpow  er  that  went  into  the  gear 
of  World  War  II  was  just  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  to  the  require- 
ments of  today's  military  machine.  Take 


years  ahead.  Right  now,  a  college  senior 
or  a  holder  of  a  graduate-school  degree 
can  just  about  write  his  own  ticket  as 
far  as  a  job  is  concerned.  The  place- 
ment bureaus  of  colleges  and  the  em- 
ployment offices  of  companies  agree 
that  the  engineering  grad  is  industry's 
fair-haired  boy. 

The  placement  director  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  has 
said  he  could  get  two  to  three  jobs  for 
every  available  student.  At  Drexel  In- 
stitute of  Technology  the  shortage  is 
even  worse:  Its  placement  service  has 
been  able  to  supply  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  calls  for  technicians.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  big  companies  arc 
competing  for  young  graduates  at  near- 
ly any  cost.  No  engineer  is  starting  for 
less  than  $275  a  month,  and  some  firms 
have  hiked  the  ante  as  high  as  $500  for 
particular  types  of  specialists.  The  aver- 
age, though,  is  about  $300  for  a  starter. 
Some  companies  are  looking  around  for 
women  engineers  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history.  And  there's  on-the-spot 
hiring,  even  at  the  big  annual  conven- 
tions of  the  engineering  societies,  which 
has  never  happened  before. 


laboratories  for  research  and  develop- 
ment that  industry  has  today  were  then 
non-existent.  The  pure-research  man, 
working  in  a  secluded  corner  of  a  lab, 
was  a  peculiarity  of  German  industry 
that  was  later  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. 

After  the  era  of  the  inventors,  indus- 
try's products  became  more  compli- 
cated, from  their  beginnings  in  the  la- 
boratory until  they  left  the  end  of  the 
assembly  line.  At  first,  a  few  engineers 
handled  everything  from  the  design  of 
a  product  to  the  layout  of  the  plant 
that  made  it.  But  now  a  company  must 
know  more  and  more  about  the  ma- 
terials that  go  into  its  products,  how 
to  produce  them,  and  how  the  product 
will  stand  up  under  actual  service.  This 
know-how  in  industry  has  created  still 
another  era  in  engineering,  one  of  many 
individual  experts.  Today,  a  company 
employs  10  to  20  engineers  for  every 
one  it  used  to  have.  It  has  men  in  its 
engineering  department  that  confine 
themselves  to  nuts  and  bolts,  paints  and 
coatings,  or  just  plain  greases. 

Although  the  whole  profession  has 
changed  fast  in  a  short  time,  the  engi- 
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Years  ago  any  good  carpenter  could  turn  out  an  ice-box,  but  modern 
refrigeration  calls  for  large  manufacturing  facilities  — and  engineers. 


A  staggering  amount  of  engineering  goes  into  modern  worplanes.  These 
big  fellows  are  B-47  Stratojets,  medium  bombers  in  the  600  mph  class. 


the  electronics  system  of  a  modern  jet 
fighter  plane.  Its  cost  in  man-hours  and 
dollars  would  have  been  nearly  enough 
to  build  a  complete  F-5I  iMustang 
fighter  in  the  last  war. 

Today's  short  supply  of  engineers  fits 
the  old  adage:  "It's  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good."  Although  it  is 
vital  to  the  country's  security,  the 
shortage  offers  smooth  sledding  for 
young   engineering  graduates  in  the 


The  current  dearth  of  shde-rule  ex- 
perts is  only  a  short  spell  in  the  whole 
trend  through  which  the  engineering 
profession  has  gone  in  the  pa.st  40  years. 
Around  World  War  I,  most  techno- 
logical developments  were  the  work  of 
individual  inventors  and  scientists. 
George  Westinghouse  invented  the  air 
brake  single-handed.  De  Forest,  for 
the  most  part,  developed  the  first  com- 
plete radio  tube  on  his  own.  The  big 


neer  himself  is  a  pretty  stable  person- 
ality. A  student  of  psychology  can  spot 
many  characteristics  that  are  common 
to  most  engineers.  He  is  a  docile,  plug- 
ging member  of  a  firm.  The  chances 
are  good  that  he  will  stay  around  long 
enough  to  earn  a  25-year  employee  but- 
lon.  He  is  mostly  a  pipe-and-slippers 
man  around  his  home  and  family.  A 
marriage  counselor  of  a  large  college 
(Continued  on  page  55 ) 
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lACKSON  WAS  LATE 


^  Of  the  Legion's  many  programs, 
the  one  typified  by  Norman  A. 
Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Doe  Run,  Missouri,  is 
hard  to  beat.  A  Marine  veteran  of  WW 
II,  Jackson  graduated  from  William 
Jewell  College  in  Libert>',  Mo.,  in  1950, 
and  was  accepted  as  a  Masters  degree 
student  at  Columbia  University.  He  ar- 
rived at  the  Columbia  campus  (above) 
two  years  late,  last  fall.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  been  fighting  with  the  First 
Marine  Division  in  Korea,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  left  leg  in  De- 
cember, 1950. 

At  27,  Jackson  illustrates  the  guts  of 
the  Legion-sponsored  GI  Bill  education 
and  training  provisions,  whereby  a  man 
can  fight  in  two  wars  and  still  complete 
his  training  for  civilian  life.  Lack  of  such 
programs  after  WW  I  produced  a  "lost 
generation"  of  veterans,  led  to  Federal 
bonus  hassle. 

Veterans'  education  programs  were  the 
core  of  the  Legion's  original  GI  Bill,  re- 
adapted  last  August  into  Public  Law  550 
(Korean  GI  Bill.)  Original  principles 
were  laid  down  by  Legion's  National 
Economic  and  National  Rehabilitation 
Commissions. 

Of  WW  II  veterans,  55  percent  (8V3 
million)  used  some  or  all  of  their  educa- 
tion and  training  rights.  On  Jan.  1,  1953, 
the  Korean  vets*  education  and  training 
programs  were  just  getting  up  steam, 
with  59,000  trainees. 
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Fourteen  veterans'  wives  in  Atkinson,  Nebr.  (pop.  1500) 
wanted  a  hospital  in  town.  By-passing  Federal  aid  they 
sought  local  help.  Atkinson's  Legion  Post  #86  (membership 
235)  raised  the  first  $10,000.  Its  Auxiliary  Unit  added  $2,000. 
The  14-bed  Atkinson  Memorial  Hospital  (inset  above)  opened 
in  Feb.  1952,  cost  under  $56,000.  Facilities  include  surgical. 
X-ray,  laboratory  and  obstetrical  equipment.  Main  photo  above 
shows  new-bom  baby  in  hospital's  air  lock.  Question:  What 
part  of  Legion  preamble  does  this  illustrate? 


THE  LEGION  IN  PICTUR 


SKY  WATCH  IN  HOLLIDAYSBURG.  PA. 


^  Pennsylvania,  with  its  huge  indus- 
trial centers,  has  called  for  con- 
stant surveillance  of  all  aircraft  in  its 
skies.  When  the  above  photo  was  taken 
of  the  sky-post  atop  HoUidaysburg's 
junior  high  school,  that  lookout  had  re- 
ported 2,393  aircraft,  one  in  distress  (all 
friendly  so  far.)  Volunteers  on  watch 
are  Harry  Thomp.son,  Commander  of 
Legion  Post  516;  Mrs.  Thompson  and 


Carol  Dene  Schoenfelt,  high  school 
student  with  100  hours  of  sky-watching. 
Observation  post  is  heated,  maintains 
a  coffee  bar,  commands  view  of  the 
sky  over  Hollidaysburg  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Legion  Po.st  516  joins  other  com- 
munity groups  in  keeping  watch.  Vol- 
unteer civil  defense  work  is  a  national 
securit>'  program  of  Legion. 


I 


^     Vacationing   Legionnaires  from 
many  states  find  a  welcome  and 
friends  away  from  home  at  many  Post 
homes   along   Florida's   beaches,  (in 


California  too.)  Shown  above  is  the  first 
flag-raising  ceremony  at  new  $100,000 
home  of  Post  12  at  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida,  Jan.  17.  Beautiful  new  building 


was  dedicated  by  National  Commander 
Lewis  K.  Gough,  just  prior  to  being 
site  of  annual  mid-winter  conference  of 
the  Legion  Department  of  Florida. 


Below  is  a  view  of  the  library  in  the  two-story  building,  occupying  a  ties  also  include  a  400-seat  auditorium, 

half-million-dollar  property  of  Morgan  quarter  block,  was  completed  in  1949,  assembly  room,  kitchen  and  cafeteria- 

McDermott  Post  7,  in  downtown  when  the  Post  outgrew  its  former  home  dining  room.  Membership  in  the  Post 

Tucson,  Arizona.  The  handsome  by  the  addition  of  WW  11  vets.  Facili-  was  3,002  last  year,  and  is  growing. 


What's  comin 


There's  a  race  on  among  film  makers  to  get  to  your 
town  first  with  the  best  in  3-dimensional  entertainment. 


By  WALTER  BROOKS 


The  Gay  90's  had  3-dimensional  pictures. 

PEOPI-F.  ARE  TALKING  aboUt  "3D"  fillllS, 
and  they  don't  mean  somethiijg 
down  the  scale  from  "B"  pictures. 
These  are  "Three  Dimensional"  films, 
in  which  the  projected  motion  pictures 
apparently  have  length,  breadth  and 
thickness,  or  depth.  People  are  talking 
about  Cinerama,  which  is  the  .sensation 
of  Broadway,  and  about  the  "Natural 
Vision"  three-dimensional  production 
of  Bwana  Devil  which  is  just  as  big  a 
sensation  on  the  West  Coast. 

Neither  of  these  devices  is  basically 
new,  but  both  are  in  the  news,  because 
of  the  film  industry's  fight  to  maintain 
supremacy  in  the  face  of  television. 
Motion  pictures  are  resorting  to  color, 
gobs  and  gobs  of  color,  and  three- 
dimension  is  something  that  has  been 
known,  tried,  experimented  with  for 
many  years.  Now  it  comes  up  for  a 
thorough  re-examination,  with  the 
benefit  of  new  adventure  capital  and 
the  best  brains  in  the  business. 

Cinerama  is  different,  in  every  essen- 
tial, from  the  camera  to  the  final  count- 
up  of  cash  in  the  box  office.  It  uses  a 
special  camera,  special  film  and  an 
elaborate  .special  installation  in  the 
theatre,  but  .still  it's  merely  a  new  use 
of  old  principles  —  a  new  technical 
adaptation  of  processes  and  practice 


known  in  the  film  industry  many  years 
ago.  Cinerama  is  projected  from  three 
operating  booths  located  on  the  or- 
chestra floor  (instead  of  the  booth  in 
the  top  balcony)  and  it  spreads  over  a 
circular  screen  25  feet  high  and  51  feet 
wide,  which  roughly  conforms  to  the 
curvature  of  the  eye  itself.  Sitting  with- 
in the  circle  of  good  seats,  the  center 
of  the  house,  you  are  really  sitting  ;w 
the  picture,  as  well  as  looking  at  it.  You 
are  surrounded  by  what  the  inventor, 
Fred  Waller,  calls  "peripheral  vision" 
—  meaning  what  >'ou  .see  out  of  the 
corner  of  your  eye. 

There  isn't  any  actual  production  film 
in  the  current  showing  of  Cinerama, 
i.e.,  no  plot,  no  story,  no  cast  of  char- 
acters, and  only  Lowell  Thomas,  im- 
portant in  the  financial  structure  of  the 
company,  to  tell  you  about  the  test- 
shots  that  you  see  on  the  screen.  The\' 
show  you  what  your  eyes  would  have 
seen  if  you  had  been  present  at  the 
time  the  three  films  were  exposed, 
simultaneously,  in  the  Cinerama  camera. 
Your  eye  moves  rapidly  from  point  to 
point,  across  a  printed  page,  or  across 
a  landscape,  so  \'ou  see  more  than  any 
camera  can  with  a  fixed  lens.  But  Cine- 
rama cameras  have  three  lenses,  and 
they  shoot  the  scene  in  three  segments 
of  the  arc  of  a  circle,  which  arc  then 
projected  to  match,  on  the  wide,  cir- 
cular screen. 

The  scenes  you'll  see  of  a  ride  on  a 
roller  coaster,  of  the  opera  at  La  Scala 
in  Milan,  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  of 
much  of  our  wonderful  scenery  in 
Florida  and  the  Far  West,  are  the  same 
views  that  you  would  see  if  you  were 
close  to  the  scene  itself,  and  your  eyes 
will  perform  the  same  miracles,  in  the 
theatre,  "seeing"  the  whole  vision,  as 
you  do  in  real  life.  Actually.  Cinerama 
puts  "you  in  the  picture,"  just  as  the 
advertisements  say,  and  that  is  why  it 
is  the  wonder  of  Broadwa>'.  The  film 
image  is  larger  than  usual  in  morion 


picture  practice;  the  color  is  by  Tech- 
nicolor, and  the  projection  requires 
seventeen  operators  and  a  sound  engi- 
neer, which  tells  you  how  different  this 
process  is  from  the  standby  movies  at 
the  old  Bijou. 

The  reason  the  three  projection 
booths  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
orchestra  floor  is  because  each  machine 
projects  one  third  of  the  total  screen 
coverage,  right,  left  and  center,  and 
these  must  match,  absolutely,  so  you'll 
not  discern  the  blending  areas  where 
the  pictures  join,  on  the  screen.  Once 
in  a  while,  you'll  detect  the  operators 
in  the  act  of  "framing"  to  make  this 
joining  more  perfect— but  not  often,  and 
it  isn't  a  serious  fault.  Projection  must 
come  from  booths  on  a  level  with  the 
screen,  because  there  can  be  no  distor- 
tion, as  there  always  is  in  standard 
theaters  where  they  project  down  from 
the  top  balcony.  Thus,  Cinerama,  as 
you'll  see  it,  is  the  most  perfect  visu- 
alization of  motion  pictures  that  you've 
ever  seen,  anywhere. 

It  isn't,  strictly  speaking,  stereoscopic, 
but  it  gets  three-dimensional  quality 
because  you  approximate  the  visual 
processes  of  the  human  eye,  and  fol- 
low procedures  that  are  necessary  in 
good  vision,  out-of-doors  or  elsewhere. 
And  there  is  al.so  "three-dimensional 
sound"  to  add  to  the  illusion.  Behind  the 
Cinerama  screen  are  five  speaker  units, 
and  there's  one  to  your  left,  one  to  your 
right  and  one  in  the  back  of  the  house. 
The  .sound  engineer  has  his  job  to  do, 
and  he  has  a  control  booth,  somewhat 
similar  to  a  sound  studio,  where  he  has 
the  five  separate  .sound-tracks  that  syn- 
chronize with  the  three  films.  You'll 
begin  to  realize  that  this  is  a  technical 
accomplishment,  as  you  investigate  the 
coml)inarions  and  refinements  of  many 
processes,  melded  into  one. 

One  cute  trick  is  used  b>"  Lowell 
Thomas  immediately  after  intermission, 
to  call  the  audience  back  to  their  seats 
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Movie  House? 


Cinerama  has  been  packing  'em  in  for  months  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre  in  New  York.  The  model  shown  in  the  upper  picture  shows 
how  three  projection  booths  are  used,  each  throwing  a  segment 
of  the  entire  picture  on  the  specially  constructed,  curved  screen. 


MANY  VETS  WILL  RECALL  WARTIME  USES   OF  3-DIMENSIONAL  PICTURES. 


Pictures  were  taken  with  Trimetrogon,  a 
system  using  three  synchronized  cameras, 
here  spaced  out  in  the  nose  of  the  plane. 


Viewed  through  a  Multiflex,  such  photos 
gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the  terrain,  in- 
cluding both  fortifications  and  weapons. 


(its  like  legitimate  theatre,  every  inch 
of  the  way!)  His  voice  calls  "Quiet, 
Please!  Quiet,  Please!  Quiet,  Please!" 
apparently  from  up  front,  from  the  side, 
and  from  behind  you.  It's  to  show  you 
how  you  are  also  surrounded  by  sound 
—and  how,  when  you  see  an  approach- 
ing chorus  of  singers,  you  first  hear 
their  voices  coming  from  the  rear,  or 
when  a  motor  boat  flashes  past  you,  you 
hear  the  motor  behind  you,  and  as  it 
passes  you,  and  then  on,  away.  Cine- 
rama is  an  experience,  but  you  won't 
find  it  in  many  places  other  than  the 
initial  Broadway  Theatre  installation 
very  soon. 

Putting  Cinerama  in  this  old  theater 
cost  $100,000,  of  which  $65,000  went  for 
"alterations"  and  $35,000  for  new  pro- 
jection and  sound  equipment.  Four  hun- 
dred seats  were  removed  to  make  room 
for  three  projection  booths  in  the  heart 
of  the  orchestra  floor.  That,  plus  the 
number  of  operators  required,  makes  it 
difficult  for  movie  theaters  to  cope  with 
the  new  device.  But  that's  nothing  com- 
pared to  legitimate  theater  costs,  where 
a  quarter  of  a  million  can  be  spent  for 
a  new  show  that  flops  in  three  weeks,  or 
where  there  are  often  more  stagehands 
than  actors  on  the  boards.  It  isn't  un- 
common for  a  Broadway  show  to  em- 
ploy from  twenty-five  to  forty  deck- 
hands backstage,  so  this  item  of  instal- 
lation and  labor  fades  away,  by  "legit" 
standards. 

The  Cinerama  company  say  they  are 
"surveying"  twenty  new  locations 
around  the  world;  and  that  as  many  as 
three  per  month  will  follow  in  due 
course  of  time.  We'll  settle  for  ten 
theaters  this  year,  including  London  and 
Los  Angeles.  The  first  installation  is 
doing  $40,000  a  week  and  will  gross  two 
million  dollars  this  year,  in  the  one 
theater.  That's  not  hay,  even  in  film 
business,  and  it  attracts  plenty  of  at- 
tention from  adventure  captial.  We  say 
"adventure"  advisedly,  because  Cine- 
rama has  three-dimensional  financing, 
too  —  perhaps  the  most  weirdly  con- 
trived financial  structure  that  has  ever 
been  known  in  show  business.  There 
are  now  three  basic  companies,  and 
stock  that  has  been  sold  for  as  little  as 
13 1  per  share,  has  gone  as  high  as  $9 
and  is  currently  bid,  5  asked,  in 
"Over  the  Counter"  quotations.  Your 
Wall  Street  house  will  advise  you  to  go 
easy;  there's  to  be  a  new  stock  issue 
this  year  by  Cinerama  Productions,  who 
must  provide  entertainment  films  for 
the  new  medium. 

L.  B.  Mayer,  long-time  head  of  the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  studio  in 
Hollywood,  is  concerned  with  Cine- 
rama production,  and  it  can  be  some- 
thing definitely  "out  of  this  world"  — 
as  we  know  motion  pictures.  Close-ups 
or  scenes  where  a  single  person  occu- 
( Continued  on  page  69 ) 
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PRE-PX,  CIVIL  WAR  STORE  1 


Before  the  PX,  soldiers  were  without  stores. 
Roving  merchants  cheated  and  overcharged 
them  until  the  first  PX  was  established  in  1 895. 


PX's  went  "Over  There"  with  the  American 
doughboy  during  World  War  I,  along  with 
the  Red  Cross  and  Salvation  Army  units. 


The  bombs  had  hardly  stopped  falling  on  this 
Neapolitan  building  when  the  PX  moved  in  to 
give  the  troops  a  "corner  drugstore"  overseas. 


CHAIS  IN  1  POST  ElAl 

The  PX  is  nothing  new  but  today  it  is  different  and  more  important. 


OFFICIALLY  they  are  Army  and  Air 
Force  Exchanges  but  servicemen 
and  veterans  alike  know  them  as 
"PX's." 

The  name  isn't  the  only  unique  fea- 
ture —  PX's  pay  their  own  way  and  re- 
ceive no  taxpayer's  money.  They  even 
repay  the  government  for  utilities  they 
use.  Yet,  they  still  offer  savings  to  serv- 
icemen and  earn  profits  which  pay 
some  of  the  costs  of  service  libraries, 
athletics,  hobby  shops,  and  the  like. 


In  stateside  PX's  today,  soldiers  and 
airmen  spend  about  20  per  cent  of  their 
pay,  much  as  they  did  in  1941-45.  To- 
day the  average  customer  spends  his 
PX  dollar  as  follows:  food,  2l<f\  tobac- 
co, 21#;  military  clothing,  13^;  bottled 
drinks,  11  candy,  7<f;  drugs,  6^;  sta- 
tionery, 5<.  The  balance  goes  for  a 
variety  of  small,  necessities. 

Overseas,  the  PX  sells  a  wider  variety 
of  merchandise  but  the  servicemen  still 
insist  on  familiar  American  brand  names. 


The  Post  Exchange  pays  the  wages 
of  its  50,000  civilian  employees  the 
world  over,  all  of  whom  today  are  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  Service  to  the 
Serviceman,  motto  of  exchanges.  They 
really  mean  it. 

As  Major  General  Edward  H.  White, 
Chief  of  the  joint  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  puts  it: 

"I  feel  every  man  in  uniform  is  a 
stockholder  in  his  PX,  that  we  are  really 
working  for  him."  the  end 


Souvenirs  moke  up  a  large  part  of  the  sales  of  overseas  Medical  authorities  believe  that  mobile  PX  "wardmobiles,"  which  travel  from 
PX's.  By  purchasing  them  in  his  "soldiers'  store"  the  ward  to  ward  serving  soldiers  and  airmen  who  are  confined  to  their  beds,  are 
serviceman  knows  he  will  get  full  value  for  his  money.         an  extremely  important  factor  in  keeping  morale  in  Service  hospitals  high. 
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FIJI  ISLANDS -1944 


Servicemen  stationed  in  Panama  in  the  early  days  of  "Operation  Reindeer"  in  Korea  last  Christmas  enabled  front  line  troops  to 

World  War  li  will  recall  this  launch  which  operated  select  gifts  for  the  folks  back  home.  Mobile  units  traveled  into  the  combat 

out  of  Fort  Randolph  serving  Gis  along  the  waterways.  zone  to  allow  soldiers  to  select  their  gifts.  The  PX  then  mailed  them  home. 


Pleasant  surroundings,  convenient  location  and  well-trained  sales  revenues  of  the  exchange,  after  it  pays  its  costs  of  operation, 
personnel  are  the  hallmarks  of  today's  PX.  In  addition,  all  the     are  returned  to  the  troops  as  recreational  and  welfare  benefits. 


SHOULD  non-criminal  narcotic  addicts 
be  forced  by  law  to  undergo  basic 
hospital  treatment  and  thereafter 
be  subjected  to  close  control  and  guid- 
ance under  court  authority  for  an  in- 
determinate period  of  years? 

Such  an  innovation  in  the  handling 
of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  adult 
addicts  in  the  United  States  has  been 
proposed  as  a  joint  federal-state-local 
program  by  New  York  State  Attorney 
General  Nathaniel  L.  Goldstein,  whose 
incisive  report  last  year  on  the  drug 
problem  in  the  Empire  State  startled 
the  nation  and  touched  off  a  series  of 
new  investigations  from  coast  to  coast. 

It  is  Attorney  General  Goldstein's 
contention  that  laws  should  be  enacted 
as  soon  as  possible  to  provide  for  the 
commitment  of  non-criminal  adult  vic- 
tims of  drugs  to  Federal  hospital  facili- 
ties such  as  are  now  in  existence  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky  and  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  Only  the  Federal  Government, 
he  points  out,  has  the  resources  to  insti- 
tute and  maintain  this  primary  stage  of 
hospitalization. 

State  and  local  authorities  would 
have  the  subsequent  responsibility,  un- 
der the  New  Yorker's  plan,  for  post- 
custodial  care  and  treatment,  a  respon- 
sibility of  equal  importance  to  that  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  one  cov- 
ering a  longer  and  more  critical  period 
in  the  treatment  of  an  addict. 

The  Attorneys  General  of  all  the 
states  in  the  Union,  meeting  in  annual 
convention  at  Sea  Island,  Georgia  last 
December,  unanimously  endorsed  the 
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proposal  by  their  colleague  from  New 
York.  Bills  to  initiate  the  first  phase  of 
the  compulsory  treatment  program  are 
now  being  prepared  for  introduction  in 
the  current  session  of  Congress.  Aspects 
of  the  local  phase  are  under  discussion 
in  the  state  capitals. 

"I  believe  compulsion  is  the  only  real- 
istic method  for  dealing  with  addicts," 
Attorney  General  Goldstein  told  this 
magazine.  "Of  course,  it  is  important  to 
avoid  attaching  any  criminal  stigma  to 
them.  Modern  science  classifies  drug 
addiction  as  a  disease  or  the  expression 
of  deep  psychological  disturbance— not 
as  a  crime  or  vice  in  itself. 

"Nevertheless,  it  is  idle  to  count  on 
the  addict's  willingness  or  ability  to 
carry  out  therapeutic  directions  as  if 
he  were  a  victim,  say,  of  tuberculosis. 
Experience  and  the  best  medical  opinion 
confirm  the  need  for  compulsion.  Those 
present  methods  of  treatment  which  are 
voluntary  rarely  show  cures  —  or  even 
apparent  cures  — in  more  than  10  or  15 
percent  of  the  cases." 

Essentially,  the  proposal  by  the  chief 
legal  officer  of  New  York,  a  war  vet- 
eran and  former  American  Legion  Post 
Commander,  is  a  projection  for  adults 
on  a  national  scale  of  a  pilot  program 
for  the  treatment  of  teen-age  addicts 
which  he  has  already  helped  launch  in 
his  home  state.  Scores  of  adolescent 
boys  and  girls  have  been  brought  into 
the  program  through  court  action  un- 
der a  law  which  grew  out  of  his  inves- 
tigation. 

Five  stages  of  treatment  are  sched- 


uled for  the  youngsters  after  consulta- 
tion with  outstanding  medical  and  psy- 
chiatric authorities:  (1)  physical  with- 
drawal of  the  drug;  (2)  physical  re- 
habilitation; (3)  psychotherapy;  (4) 
occupational  therapy,  and  (5)  super- 
vised after-care  and  counsel. 

Attorney  General  Goldstein  envisions 
a  similar  regimen  for  the  non-criminal 
adult  addict,  carried  out  through  a  joint 
effort  and  joint  financing  by  federal, 
state  and  local  governments. 

From  time  to  time  in  past  years, 
functionaries  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  voiced  the  opinion  that  the 
care  and  treatment  of  addicts  is  purely 
a  state-local  problem. 

The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  of  course,  maintains  the  nar- 
cotic hospitals  in  Kentucky  and  Texas. 
These  are  limited  in  the  main  to  per- 
sons submitting  themselves  voluntarily 
for  cures  and  to  prisoners  who  are  dis- 
covered to  be  addicts  after  conviction 
of  some  crime  under  Federal  jurisdic-  j 
tion. 

The  volunteers  may  actually  leave—  i' 
and  do— any  time  they  are  struck  by  ' 
whim,  boredom  or  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  they  are  out  of  danger. 
There  is  no  provision  for  out-patient 
treatment  or  guidance  for  those  who 
quit  or  are  discharged  after  being 
physically  withdrawn  from  drug  usage. 

That  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
itself  realizes  the  need  for  compulsion 
in  all  but  the  earliest  days  of  addiction 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  quitters  are 
refused  re-admission  unless  they  "blue- 
grass"  themselves.  That  is  a  procedure 
under  which  the  addict  submits  him- 
self  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Kentucky  | 
state  court  and  thereafter  is  forced  to 
remain  in  Lexington  until  the  court 
discharges  him  upon  advice  of  the  hos-  ^ 
pital. 

Attorney  General  Goldstein  points 
out,  and  his  colleagues  in  other  states 
support  him,  that  few  if  any  states  are 
financially  able  to  create  hospitals  for 
addicts.  Even  those  which  are  would 
be  ill-advised  to  make  capital  outlays 
for  facilities  when  medical  science  itself  *  | 

is  not  certain  how  these  facilities  should 
be  constructed  or  operated.  Individual 
states  which  might  venture  into  such 
local  narcotic  hospital  programs,  despite 
the  universal  need  for  more  hospitals 
for  mental  and  communicable  diseases  j 
which  lie  clearly  within  their  province,  : 
would  also  run  the  risk  of  being  flooded 
by  addicts  from  other  states. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  already  engaged  in  hospi- 
talizing narcotic  patients.  It  has  basic 
facilities  and  strong  resources.  It  has  , 
staff  personnel  and  experience.  It  lacks 
only  a  method  for  taking  custody  of  the  j 
addicts  who  feed  their  dread  craving 
along  the  routes  of  the  illicit  drug  traffic  J 
( Cotitimied  on  page  11 ) 


The  Xatioivae  Legionnaire 


Rehab.  Conference  Fails  fo  Learn  of  Any 
Planned  Veteran  Administration  Changes 


By  ROBERT  B.  PITKIN 

Six  hundred  Legion  and  State  Vet- 
erans Service  Officers  assembled  in  The 
Legion's  30th  annual  National  Rehabil- 
itation Conference  tried  to  learn  from 
Veterans  Administrator  Carl  R.  Gray, 
Jr.,  what,  if  any,  plans  are  afoot  for 
reorganization  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration —  and  failed.  The  Conference 
was  held  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, beginning  on  March  3. 

General  Gray  reluctantly  explained 
that  "The  President's  Rockefeller  Com- 
mittee has  not  yet  made  recommenda- 
tions" and  that  the  national  administra- 
tion has  mentioned  no  decisions  on  vet- 
eran policy  yet,  and  that  "it  is  not 
proper  for  VA  to  discuss  reorganization 
plans  right  now." 

At  the  Legion's  Rehabilitation  Con- 
ference, General  Gray  appeared  on  a 
regular  panel,  presumably  to  answer 
any  and  all  questions  put  to  him  by 
Legion  Service  Officers,  as  he  had  in 
other  years.  It  quickly  became  apparent 
that  the  Administrator  felt  that  nothing 
definite  could  be  said.  He  refused  to 
answer  any  questions  relating  to  the  VA 
budget  or  broad  administrative  plans  of 
the  agency  he  heads.  After  declining  to 
answer  such  questions.  Gray  then  re- 
fused even  to  say  what  had  happened 
to  the  VA  ^^equest  for  supplementary 
funds  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
—  although  that  had  already  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Finally,  General  Gray  asked  that  he 
be  permitted  to  leave  before  Legion  of- 
ficials explained  to  the  Conference  what 
had  happened  to  the  appropriation. 

"Understand  my  position,"  Gray  ex- 
plained. "Your  officers  can  tell  you  what 
happened.  I  don't  want  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  seeming  to  criticize  the  Con- 
gress. My  job  is  to  administer  Congress' 
laws  with  the  money  Congress  ap- 
propriates." 

When  General  Gray  left  the  room  the 
conferees  asked  National  Legion  offi- 
cials for  a  Washington  fill-in  on  the 
facts  behind  the  continued  decline  in 
veterans  services  which  were  reported 
from  nearly  every  State. 

NationaLRehabilitation  Director  T.  O. 
Kraabel  told  of  the  recent  events  on 
Capitol  Hill.  He  explained  that  the  VA 
budget  for  1952-53  had  been  passed 
early  last  July.  A  few  days  later  the 
Korea  GI  Bill  (Public  Law  550)  was 
passed,  without  additional  appropria- 
tions for  VA  Administrative  field 
services. 

"The  VA  asked  the  Budget  Bureau 
how  to  proceed  and  was  advised  to  step 
up  the  spending  of  the  regular  appro- 
priation to  care  for  the  Korea  veterans, 
and  to  rely  on  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 


year,"  Mr.  Kraabel  told  the  Conference. 

"The  VA  went  ahead  on  that  basis. 
Then,  on  February  19,  the  House  of 
Representatives  considered  the  Budget 
Bureau's  recommendation  for  an  $18,- 
960,000  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  VA,  By  a  narrow  vote  the  House 
lopped  $8,960,000  off  of  it.  Five  million 
had  been  earmarked  for  badly  needed 
medical  services  and  still  is.  The  entire 
cut  is  felt  in  other  services,  on  which  the 
VA  had  been  spending  at  a  stepped-up 
rate  to  accommodate  the  Korea  veterans 
in  the  expectation  of  getting  the  needed 
supplemental  funds." 

Earlier  Miles  D.  Kennedy,  the  Le- 
gion's National  Legislative  Director, 
had  hinted  at  this  action  when  he  re- 
viewed for  the  Conference  the  tendency 
of  Congress  to  cut  costs,  and  the  lack 
of  familiarity  on  the  part  of  many  new- 
er members  of  the  Congress  with  the 
meaning  of  the  cuts  as  applied  to  vet- 
erans services. 

Mr.  Kraabel  explained  that  in  regard 
to  reorganization  plans,  the  Conference 
had  caught  General  Gray  at  a  moment 
when  a  new  national  administration  was 
in  process  of  forming  its  policies.  And 
he  also  reported  that  the  President's 
Special  Committee  on  Government  Re- 
organization under  Nelson  Rockefeller 
was  studying  VA  problems,  and  that 
this  Committee  was  in  process  of  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  a  discussion  of 
VA  administrative  policy  with  Legion 
representatives. 


Gives  for  Holland  Relief 

Hamburg  (New  York)  Post  No.  527 
and  its  Auxiliary  Unit  put  on  a  two-day 
campaign  on  February  13-14  for  the  re- 
lief of  flood  sufferers  in  Holland.  Result, 
a  check  for  $740  was  presented  to  F.  J. 
DeLeeuw,  Vice  Consul  for  Holland,  at 
a  special  joint  meeting  of  Post  and 
Auxiliary  on  February  17. 

\  OMAHA  POST  KEPT  AT  TOP  1 
IN  1952  BY  SMALL  MARGIN  | 

1 1       Omaha   (Nebraska)   Post   No.   1,  \ 

\\  which  has  been  the  leader  in  Post  ? 

\\  membership  enrollment  for  several  X 

\\  years,  was  the  leader  again  in  1952  I 

\<  —  but  only  by  a  small  margin.  Ley-  ? 

''<  den-Chiles-Wickersham  Post  No.  1,  y 

'',  Denver,  Colorado,  gave  the  leaders  ^ 

!|  a  real  race.  The  Omaha  Post  finished  X 

I;  on  December  31  with  11,924  mem-  Z 

\<  bers— Denver  Post  on  the  same  date  J 

<\  had  11,702  members  on  its  rolls— a  ? 

i|  difference  of  217.  Memphis  (Tennes-  > 

!|  see)  Post  No.  1  was  third  in  line  with  s 

',\  8,010  members.  In  all,  51  Posts  ended  t 

L>  the  year  with  a  membership  of  2,000  ^ 


LEGION  AWARDED  HONOR 
MEDAL  FOR  BOYS'  NATION 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  Honor 
Medal  has  been  awarded  to  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  for  its  Boys'  Nation  pro- 
gram, "that  has  brought  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  American  way  of  life 
to  American  boys." 

The  national  awards  jury  of  Free- 
doms Foundation,  when  meeting  at 
Valley  Forge,  chose  The  American 
Legion's  Boys'  Nation  program  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  performance: 

"The  Boys'  Nation,  represented  by  88 
young  delegates  from  45  Boys'  States 
and  convened  in  the  nation's  capital 
from  July  25  to  31,  1952,  was  the  dra- 
matic climax  of  the  1952  citizenship 
training  program  which,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  The  American  Legion, 
brought  the  consciousness,  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life— and  of  the  individual 
responsibility  of  every  American  to  help 
sustain  it— to  American  boys." 

Post  Awarded  Honor  Medal 

"Land  of  the  Free,"  an  Americanism 
and  community-wide  project  of  Morning 
Star  Post  No.  904,  West  Wyoming, 
the  American  way  of  life  during  1952," 
"I  Am  An  American  and  Citizenship" 
day,  was  given  second  place  in  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  general  awards  cate- 
gory. The  award  carried  an  Honor 
Medal,  citation  for  "an  outstanding  con- 
tribution for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  American  way  of  life  during  1952," 
and  $100  cash  prize. 

The  "Land  of  the  Free"  program, 
originated  and  directed  by  Louis  J. 
Greco,  Chairman  of  the  Post's  Ameri- 
canism Committee,  attracted  nation- 
wide attention  when  presented  at  the 
Citizenship  Day  observance  in  last  May. 


BELGRANO  AND  CHADWICK 
ON  MISSION  TO  PHILIPPINES 

Frank  N.  Belgrano,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, Past  National  Commander,  was 
named  as  Chairman  of  a  Special  Com- 
mission to  the  Philippine  Islands  with 
assigned  duty  of  making  a  survey  of 
mutual  security  aid  results  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  He  was  asked 
to  select  four  other  members  of  the 
Commission,  each  an  expert  in  his  field. 

Past  Commander  Belgrano,  who  is 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Portland,  named  as  his  associates 
Stephen  F.  Chadwick,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, attorney  and  Past  National 
Commander;  William  H.  Dennick,  San 
Francisco,  management  consultant; 
David  L.  Grove,  San  Francisco,  econo- 
mist, and  Richard  Walberg,  also  of  San 
Francisco,  an  engineer. 

The  Commission  left  San  Francisco 
by  air  on  February  13.  Chairman  Bel- 
grano expected  to  complete  the  survey 
in  the  Islands  in  about  one  month. 
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Legion  Posts  Screen  Candidates  for  Military 
And  Naval  Academies  for  Penna.  Congressman 


For  the  third  successive  year  The 
American  Legion  of  the  32nd  Pennsyl- 
vania District,  in  the  Pittsburgh  area, 
has  screened  and  selected  the  candidates 
for  appointments  to  the  Military  and 
Naval  Academies  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis.  The  unique  plan  set  up  joint- 
ly by  Robert  J.  Corbett,  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  29th  Pennsylvania 
District,  and  a  District  Legion  Commit- 
tee has  worked  out  so  satisfactorily  that 
the  same  method  could  be  adopted  by 
other  Representatives  and  Legion  units 
with  benefit  to  the  services. 

The  screening  by  an  independent 
agency  sets  up  safeguards  against  pres- 
sure politics  and  provides  for  "appoint- 
ment without  pull"  — or  appointments 
solely  on  merit  —  as  Fred  Wertenbach 
said  in  a  feature  article  published  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

It  was  in  1950  that  Congi'essman 
Corbett,  attending  an  American  Legion 
installation  ceremony  in  a  Pittsburgh 
North  Side  Post,  conceived  the  idea. 

"Frank  Roche,  then  32nd  District 
Legion  Commander,  and  I  discussed  the 
plan  that  night,"  the  oCngressman  re- 
calls. "We  put  it  into  effect  in  the  spring 
of  that  year,  with  one  boy  going  to 
Annapolis  and  another  to  West  Point. 

Congressman  Corbett  is  no  longer 
harassed  by  constituents  pleading  for 
an  appointment  for  their  sons.  Gone  is 
the  frustration  or  ill  will  because  he 
must  refuse  the  plea  of  this  man  or 
that.  The  Legion  screens  the  candidates 
from  Post  levels  on  up,  and  the  rating 
is  fair  and  impartial.  In  1952  there 
were  five  appointments  —  three  to  An- 
napolis and  two  to  West  Point  — to  be 
selected  from  candidates  coming  from 
more  than  30  Legion  areas. 

The  plan  is  not  complicated.  Each  of 
the  34  Legion  Posts  in  the  District  may 
select  three  boys  for  the  final  tests.  To 
qualify  for  appearance  before  the  Post's 
"screening"  board  an  aspirant  must  be 
between  17  and  22  years  of  age;  must 
live  in  the  29th  Congressional  District, 
and  must  meet  the  Army  and  Navy 
physical  requirements.  He  must  have 
a  certifying  letter  from  the  high  school 
authorities  as  to  grades,  subjects  and 
attendance,  and  must  desire  to  make  a 
career  of  the  military  service. 

In  addition,  each  seeker  after  desired 
appointments  must  have  three  letters 
of  I'ecommendation  and  a  general  state- 
ment from  an  examining  physician. 

A  special  Legion  group  called  the 
Committee  on  Appointments,  headed  by 
co-Chairmen  Frank  H.  Roche,  Past  Dis- 
trict Commander,  and  R.  H.  Munn,  Jr., 
Past  District  Deputy  Commander,  as- 
sisted by  Legionnaire  William  A.  Irvine, 
Secretary  to  Congressman  Corbett, 
serve  as  the  District  "screening"  agency. 
The  names  of  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee which  gives  the  boys  the  final  test 
remains  a  guarded  secret  until  after  the 
selections  are  announced  and  the  com- 
mittee recommendations  are  accepted. 


Everything  possible  is  done  to  assure 
impartial  judging  without  duress,  in- 
fluence or  pressure.  This  final  Board  for 
1952  consisted  of  Judges  Henry  X. 
O'Brien  and  John  Drew,  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  of  Allegheny  County, 
and  L.  R.  Peterson,  an  official  of  the 
Kopper's  Company.  The  final  judging 
consists  of  awarding  a  possible  maxi- 
mum of  40  points  for  scholastic  record, 
and  15  points  each  for  neatness  and 
general  appearance,  personality,  gen- 
eral attitude  and  interest,  and  general 
knowledge  and  conversation— or  100  in 
all  for  each  judge.  Each  boy  is  inter- 
viewed by  the  Board  and  each  judge 
scores  the  candidates  on  a  separate 
sheet. 

The  appointees  selected  at  the  October 
18,  1952,  final  meetings  will  enter  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  for  the  classes  be- 
ginning in  July,  1953.  "Before  depart- 
ing for  the  Academies  we  give  the  boys 
a  big  send-off  in  the  form  of  a  banquet 
and  keep  in  touch  with  them  while  they 
are  in  training,"  says  Co-Chairman  R. 
H.  Munn,  Jr. 

"We  feel  the  Legion  Posts  through 
their  'screening'  have  picked  out  the 
best  boys— not  necessarily  sons  or  rela- 
tives of  veterans,  but  all  deserving  fel- 
lows—in the  community  to  become  mili- 
tary leaders,"  Mr.  Corbett  said  in  com- 
menting on  the  appointments. 


ILLINOIS  MAN  GETS  TWO 

MILLIONTH  CARD  FOR  '53 


Carl  D.  Sneerf,  Herrin,  Illinois,  a 
WW2  Navy  veteran,  is  the  two-millionth 
Legionnaire  for  1953.  The  historic  card 
was  issued  on  January  27th,  auto- 
graphed by  National  Commander  Lewis 
K.  Gough,  by  Herrin  Post  No.  645,  and 
Legionnaire  Sneed,  who  is  State's  At- 
torney for  Williamson  County,  received 
the  card  weeks  ahead  of  issue  in  past 
years  under  the  impact  of  a  nation-wide 
boom  in  membership  enrollment  for 
1953. 


EDW.  M.  SEAY,  KENTUCKY, 
DIES  AFTER  LONG  ILLNESS 

Edward  M.  Seay,  53,  Assistant  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Air- 
lines and  nationally  known  figure  in 
The  American  Legion,  died  after  a  long 
illness  on  February  25  at  his  home  in 
New  York  City.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  and  burial  was  made  in  the  Cave 
Hill  Cemetery  at  that  place. 

Born  in  Canmer,  Kentucky,  Legion- 
naire Seay  was  a  veteran  of  both  World 
Wars.  As  a  lad  of  17  he  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  for  service  in  World  War  I,  and 
had  commissioned  service  in  World  War 
II,  being  released  as  a  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander. He  was  a  Past  Commander  of 
Jefferson  Post  No.  15,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky ;  Department  Commander  of  Ken- 
tucky in  1936-37,  and  as  Aide  to  Na- 
tional Commanders  Daniel  Doherty  and 
Stephen  F.  Chadwick,  and  had  import- 
ant assignments  in  the  national  organ- 
ization. 

After  the  end  of  WWl  he  was  an 
assistant  camera  man  at  film  studios 
in  Hollywood  and  Culver  City,  Califor- 
nia; went  into  advertising  in  1926  and 
spent  the  next  several  years  in  that 
work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  adver- 
tising staff  of  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  in  1938-39,  leaving  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  He  joined  the  American 
Airlines  in  1944,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  in  charge  of  state  affairs. 

Legionnaire  Seay  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Ann  Thomas  Harrison, 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


Copenhagen  Post  Has  Birthday 

Copenhagen  Post  No.  1,  which  serves 
as  an  American  outpost  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Denmark,  celebrated  its  20th  birth- 
day on  March  20,  Post  Commander 
Henry  J.  Fitch  reports.  The  Post  was 
organized  by  Carl  W.  Frandsen,  mem- 
ber of  Omaha  (Neb.)  Post  No.  1,  as- 
sisted by  Henry  J.  Dudley  who  got  some 
300  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  veterans  to- 
gether, many  from  different  parts  of 
Denmark.  The  Post  remained  active 
during  the  German  occupation  in  WW2 
under  Commander  Charles  Jochumsen. 
All  American  patriotic  holidays  are  ob- 
served and  frequent  social  gatherings 
are  sponsored  by  the  Post. 


The  Smiths  of  Smith  Post 

George  Alfred  Smith  Post  of  Fair- 
field, Connecticut,  has  a  couple  of  mem- 
bership go-getters  who  are  really  strut- 
ting their  stuff— Post  Commander  An- 
thony J.  Laska  and  Second  Vice  Com- 
mander Bob  Henry,  both  WW2  vets. 
Recently,  figuring  that  Smith  was  a 
name  that  a  lot  of  fellows  answered  to, 
they  put  on  a  campaign  by  asking  vari- 
ous eligible  Smiths  to  come  into  the 
Post.  They  came  up  with  ten  Smiths 
at  one  meeting,  and  brought  the  mem- 
bership to  within  a  few  of  the  year's 
quota.  Now  they're  talking  about  a 
membership  total  of  450  in  a  Post  that 
has  never  reached  the  400  mark. 
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i  GETS  SAME  QUOTA  AFTER 
30  YEARS -PAGE  RIPLEY  i; 

I;      Thirty  years  ago  A.  E.  Arntzen  >', 
;>    was  elected  Commander  of  Lee  Os- 
s   borne    Post    No.    59,  Montevideo, 

i',    Minnesota,  and  was  given  a  mem-  || 

!;    bership  quota  of  148— but  he  came  |> 

up  with  208.  This  year  -  SO  years  u 

I'    later  —  Arntzen   is   Commander  of  i', 

^    Russell  Johnson  Post  No.  2,  Apple-  I| 

('   ton,  Minnesota,  with  a  1953  quota  |; 

!|    of  148.  His  Post  has  already  enrolled  |' 

230  and  is  shooting  at  248.  s 

I'       "Time  hasn't  changed  the  mem-  >'> 

bership  formula,"  Commander  Arnt-  !; 

I !    zen  says.  "You  still  have  to  ask  them  ]  [ 

to  join!  The  woods  are  full  of  eli- 

I;  gible  veterans  who  have  never  been  \< 
\>  asked." 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  LEGION 
HONORS  KOREA  VETERANS 

A  "Certificate  of  Honor"  issued  by 
the  Department  Headquarters  of  the 
Legion  of  West  Virginia  is  available 
for  presentation  to  all  Mountain  State 
veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict.  The 
handsomely  printed  certificates,  bearing 
the  Legion  emblem  in  background,  will 
be  issued  by  the  Department  Head- 
quarters for  presentation  in  appropriate 
meetings  by  the  local  Posts. 

The  Certificates  will  be  signed  by  De- 
partment Commander  Harry  W.  Miller, 
Department  Adjutant  Tommy  E.  Jones, 
and  by  the  local  Post  Commander  and 
Adjutant.  The  certificate  reads:  "For 
honorable  service  in  the  military  arms 
of  his  nation,  at  a  time  of  great  peril 
following  the  unprovoked  attack  by 
communist  aggressors  in  Korea,  June 
26,  1950,  this  Certificate  of  Honor  is 
awarded  in  full  humility  and  pride  by 
grateful  members  of  American  Legion 
Post  No.  ...  in  West  Virginia." 

The  plan  of  honoring  Korean  veter- 
ans by  presentation  of  a  Scroll  or  Cer- 
tificate of  Honor  was  adopted  as  a  na- 
tional Legion  program  by  the  National 
Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  last 
October. 


JOHN  HOME,  ALT.  NATIONAL 
EXEC.  COMMITTEEMAN,  DEAD 

John  D.  Home,  Alternate  National 
Executive  Committeeman  for  Califor- 
nia, died  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home 
at  Hollywood,  California,  on  February 
11.  He  had  practiced  law  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Hollywood  for  32  years,  and  had 
been  a  director  of  the  Hollywood  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  since  1939. 

Legionnaire  Home  was  a  member  of 
Hollywood  Post  No.  43,  which  he  served 
as  Commander  in  1929.  Other  Legion 
service  included  24th  District  Com- 
mander in  1934;  Commander  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Council  in  1937,  and 
Department  Commander  of  California 
for  the  1951-52  term.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Coral,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Diana  HoUingsworth. 


il  PAYS  DUES  FOR  HUSBAND 

IN  POST  EVERLASTING  i; 

i\  Legionnaire  John  S.  Trimble,  who 
u    had  for  years  been  an  active  member 

I;    of  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Post  No.  2,  .I 

passed  away  recently  —  transferred 

•}    to  the  Post  Everlasting.  Post  Adju-  J; 

I  tant  Jack  Rebholz  was  stirred  when  ;| 
'i[  he  received  a  letter,  dated  February  |i 
1;    5,  from  Mrs.  Trimble  in  which  she  w 

I I  said:  "Enclosed  find  a  check  for  $10  i| 
I'  in  payment  of  dues  for  my  deceased,  !| 
<'<    very  fine  husband.  This  is  what  he 

u    would   have   wanted.   His   Legion  \> 

meant  much  to  him."  ; 

I;       This  is  the  first  instance  on  record  ' 

\'    of  dues  being  paid  into  the  Post  ! 

u    Everlasting.  \[ 


POSTS  URGED  TO  PLAN  FOR 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

Early  planning  at  the  local  level  for 
the  33rd  annual  observance  of  Ameri- 
can Education  Week  was  advocated  to- 
day by  the  national  sponsors  in  an- 
nouncing November  8-14  as  dates  for 
this  event  in  1953.  The  central  theme, 
or  major  emphasis,  in  this  year's  visit- 
your-schools  program  will  be,  "Good 
Schools  Are  YOUR  Responsibility." 

According  to  the  sponsors,  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association,  The  American 
Legion,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers:  "Plans  for  AEW  observ- 
ance should  be  launched  now,  not  next 
fall.  A  representative  committee  should 
go  to  work  immediately,  planning  the 
activities  and  projects  which  can  best 
bring  the  people  to  the  schools  and  the 
programs  to  attention  of  the  people." 

Suggested  daily  topics  keyed  to  the 
theme  were  listed  as:  (Sunday)  "Moral 
and  Spiritual  Foundations;"  (Monday) 
"Learning  the  Fundamentals;"  (Tues- 
day) "Building  the  Jvlational  Strength;" 
(Wednesday)  "Preparing  for  Loyal 
Citizenship";  (Thursday)  "The  School 
Board  in  Action;"  (Friday)  "Your 
Child's  Teachers;"  and  (Saturday) 
"Parent  and  Teacher  Teamwork." 


Places  Religious  Emphasis  Posters 

Howard  Anderson,  Chairman  of  the 
Americanism  Committee  of  Kings 
County,  New  York,  which  includes  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  reports  that  through 
cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Transpor- 
tation of  New  York  City  and  its  adver- 
tising agency,  the  Americanism  Com- 
mittee has  placed  more  than  1,000  of 
the  Legion's  religious  emphasis  posters 
in  buses  and  trains  of  the  city  transit 
system. 


LEGION  GIVES  ANTI-COMMUNIST  BOOKS  TO  SCHOOLS 


Five  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  Pennsylvania's  Wyoming  Valley,  cen- 
tering around  Wilkes-Barre,  have  been 
presented  with  books  exposing  commun- 
ism by  the  Luzerne  County  American 
Legion  Committee,  which  represents 
14,000  Legionnaires  in  41  Posts.  The 
books  were  given  under  the  nation-wide 
Memorial  Book  Plan  launched  by  the 
Legion  to  honor  men  who  serve  in  the 
Korean  war  against  communists. 

Presentation  of  books  from  a  selected 
list  issued  by  the  National  Americanism 
Commission  was  made  to  Wiles,  King's 
and  Misericordia  Colleges,  Wyoming 
Seminary,  and  St.  Ann's  Academy. 
Shown  above,  seated  left  to  right.  Dr. 
Ralph  Decker,  President  of  Wyoming 
Seminary;  Sister  M.  Annunciata,  Dean 
of  College  Misericordia,  Dallas;  Dr. 
Eugene   Farley,   President  of  Wilkes 


College.  Standing,  left  to  right,  Louis 
Greco,  West  Wyoming,  Department 
Chairman  of  Un-American  Activities 
Committee;  Cecilia  Corrigan,  President 
of  senior  class  at  St.  Ann's  Academy; 
Leonard  Stigors,  Nanticoke,  Legion 
District  Commander;  Miss  Mary  Bar- 
rett, Librarian  of  King's  College,  and 
Paul  R.  Selecky,  Wilkes-Barre,  former 
Chairman  of  the  National  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

Chairman  Greco  has  set  a  goal  of  at 
least  1,000  books  exposing  communism 
placed  in  college,  school  and  public  li- 
bi-aries  in  Pennsylvania.  A  splendidly 
designed  bookplate  is  placed  in  each 
book  presented  on  which  is  printed  the 
name  of  the  Legion  Post  or  Auxiliary 
Unit  making  the  presentation,  and  the 
name  of  the  serviceman  in  whose  honor 
it  is  given. 
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St.  Louis  Convention  Corporation  Organized; 
Planning  Well  Under  Way  for  Annual  Meeting 


The  American  Legion  1953  National 
Convention  Corporation  of  St.  Louis  was 
organized  under  Missouri  law  on  Febru- 
ary 2  in  a  great  stride  forward  in  the 
preparation  for  the  35th  annual  con- 
clave, August  31  to  September  3,  next. 

Adalbert  Von  Gontard,  veteran  of 
WW2  and  top  St.  Louis  industrialist, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Other  Corporation  officers  are: 
Dave  H.  Fleischer,  Past  National  Vice 
Commander,  executive  vice  president; 
Gale  F.  Johnston,  President  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis,  vice 
president;  J.  Wesley  McAfee,  President 
of  the  Union  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  vice  president; 
Jerome  Duggan,  St.  Louis  attorney  and 
National  Legislative  Chairman  of  The 
American  Legion,  vice  president;  Val 
A.  Prevallet,  Vice  President  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company,  treasurer; 
'Harry  M.  James,  St.  Louis,  corporation 
counsel;  and  Marshall  D.  Hagemann, 
St.  Louis,  corporation  secretary. 

Chairmen  Named 

The  petition  for  the  corporation  char- 
ter was  signed  by  the  corporation  of- 
ficers and  39  distinguished  St.  Louis 
Legionnaires.  It  was  filed  in  the  court 
of  Circuit  Judge  James  E.  McLaughlin, 
a  Legionnaire,  in  St.  Louis. 

Executive  Vice  President  Fleischer 
announced  the  appointments  of  Chair- 
men of  some  25  Convention  Committees, 
with  more  to  be  made  public  later.  The 
Chairmen  are:  Booths  and  Information, 
Dr.  Rudolph  Zern;  Concessions,  Wil- 
liam E.  Kraemer;  Contests,  Harry  Rob- 
ertson; Decorations,  Sam  J.  Wisebart; 
Distinguished  Guests,  Peter  S.  Mira- 
valle;  Entertainment,  Percy  M.  Gash; 
First  Aid,  Dr.  Emil  Burst  (M.D.); 
Forty  &  Eight,  W.  Lee  Morgan;  Found- 
ers, Joseph  Bernard;  Housing,  Ben  P. 
Manheimer;  Publicity,  Louis  J.  Hoff- 
mann; Parade,  Steve  Kriwanek;  Regis- 
tration, Elmer  Kerckhoff;  Reunions, 
Clarence  Bowers;  Transportation,  Wil- 
liam L.  Weiss;  Service  Committee, 
Chester  Borntraeger;  Women  Legion- 
naires, Miss  Lola  Kuss;  and  Auxiliary 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Mollie  Hudson. 

Attending  the  organization  meeting 
of  the  1953  Convention  Corporation 
were  Joe  Adams  of  Miami,  Florida, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Convention 
Commission;  National  Adjutant  Henry 
H.  Dudley  of  Indianapolis;  and  Frank 
Hale,  Administrative  Assistant  to  Na- 
tional Commander  Lewis  K.  Gough. 

The  new  Convention  Corporation  of- 
ficials were  optimistic  about  the  prog- 
ress of  preparations  for  what  they  be- 
lieve will  be  the  greatest  American  Le- 
gion National  Convention  ever  held  in 
the  Midwest.  Executive  Vice  President 
Fleischer  pointed  out  that  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  will  hold  its  first  full  Na- 
tional Convention  in  the  Midwest  in  11 
years  and  a  record  attendance  is  ex- 
pected. 
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Announcement  was  also  made  of  the 
selection  of  hotel  headquarters  for  The 
Legion  and  its  affiliated  bodies.  The 
Legion  headquarters  will  be  the  Jeffer- 
son Hotel;  the  Auxiliary  and  the  8  and 
40  will  have  their  headquarters  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  and  the  Hotel  DeSoto 
will  be  headquarters  for  the  40  and  8. 

Temporary  Convention  Corporation 
headquarters  have  been  set  up  at  1209 
Washington  Street,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 


William  D.  Townsend 


LOUISIANA'S  LAST  CONFED. 
VETERAN  DIES  AT  AGE  106 

William  D.  Town- 
send,  106-year-old 
Confederate  veter- 
an   who  became 
reconciled  with 
Yankees  only  two 
years  ago,  died  at 
his  home  at  011a, 
Louisiana,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  He  was 
Louisiana's  last 
surviving  Confed- 
erate veteran. 
He  was  15  in  1861  when  he  packed  his 
one  suit  and  ran  away  to  enlist  in  the 
Confederate  service.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi, 
and  was  captured  when  the  city  sur- 
rendered on  July  4,  1863.  Released  as  a 
paroled  war  prisoner  he  returned  home 
for  the  rest  of  the  war.  Veteran  Town- 
send  recently  attributed  his  long  life  to 
the  "will  of  the  Lord,  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  whisky  a  day  and  a  pipeful  of 
tobacco  every  thirty  minutes." 

His  death  leaves  four  survivors  of  the 
Confederate  Armies:  William  '  A. 
Lundy,  105,  Laurel  Hill,  Florida; 
Thomas  E.  Riddle,  106,  Austin,  Texas; 
John  Sailing,  104,  Slant,  Virginia,  and 
Walter  W,  Williams,  110,  Franklin, 
Texas. 


LOUISIANA  PASSES  QUOTA 
SET  FOR  '53  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Department  of  Louisiana,  first 
of  tlie  continental  Departments  of 
the  Legion,  passed  its  national  mem- 
bership quota  in  early  February  — 
and  won  a  flock  of  trophies.  With 
an  enrollment  of  44,709  members 
for  1953  on  February  26,  the  De- 
partment had  a  record  of  102.77.  The 
Department  of  Mexico,  first  of  the 
foreign  Departments  had  reported 
enrollment  of  its  assigned  quota 
earlier. 

Treading  close  on  the  heels  of 
Louisiana,  the  Department  of  Min- 
nesota had  reported  91.98  percent  of 
its  quota  on  February  26,  while  the 
Philippine  Islands  had  91.67,  and 
North  Dakota  had  91.52  percent. 
Runners-up  were  Wisconsin  with 
82.90;  Arizona,  82.17;  Iowa,  81.36, 
and  Connecticut  with  80.09  percent. 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  TWO-WAY 
STREET,  N.J.  PREXY  WARNS 

Academic  freedom  is  in  danger  of 
abuse  by  scholars,  and  cannot  be  used 
to  justify  concealment  and  silence  on 
matters  of  public  importance,  warns 
President  Lewis  Webster  Jones  of  Rut- 
gers (New  Jersey  State)  University  in 
a  public  review  of  the  firing  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  of  two  Rutgers  University  pro- 
fessors, Simon  W.  Heimlich  and  Moses 
I.  Finley. 

The  two  professors  had  refused  to 
testify  concerning  communist  affiliation 
when  questioned  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security.  They 
relied  for  their  silence  on  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and 
their  statement  that  to  answer  might 
incriminate  them. 

Disciplinary  action  that  ended  in  fir- 
ing the  men  caused  a  controversy  in 
educational  circles.  A  Rutgers  Faculty 
Committee  of  Review  defended  Heim- 
lich and  Finley  on  grounds  of  academic 
freedom. 

Affirming  the  decision  of  the  trustees 
to  fire  the  two  teachers,  President  Jones 
found  that  academic  freedom  was  not 
at  issue  —  that  the  question  was  whether 
Heimlich  and  Finley  had  "conducted 
themselves  appropriately"  as  members 
of  "a  learned  profession"  as  required 
by  University  Statute  3.92. 

Statement  Issued 

His  review  —  entitled  Academic  Free- 
dovi  and  Civic  Responsibility  —  is  as 
much  a  clarification  of  the  present  con- 
fusion over  academic  freedom  as  it  is  a 
summary  of  the  Heimlich-Finley  case. 
It  emphasizes  that  academic  freedom 
is  a  freedom  to  seek  and  expound  the 
truth.  "It  is  not  freedom  from  all  re- 
straint," and  "does  not  imply  the  free- 
dom to  be  silent." 

President  Jones  warns  that  academic 
freedom  cannot  exist  apart  from  open- 
ness and  frankness.  Its  proper  defense 
is  that  "educational  methods  and  .  .  . 
findings  have  been  arrived  at  by  trained 
personnel  through  the  use  of  .  .  .  ra- 
tional procedures.  This  demonstration 
(of  rationality)  ...  is  the  firm  foun- 
dation on  which  all  academic  freedom 
rests. 

"It  follows  that  for  members  of  a 
university  faculty  to  refuse  to  give  a 
rational  account  of  their  position  on 
vital  community  issues  not  only  cannot 
be  defended  by  an  appeal  to  academic 
freedom,  but  in  fact  cuts  the  ground  out 
from  under  academic  freedom  itself . . ." 
In  another  part  of  the  review.  President 
Jones  points  out  that  "Academic  free- 
dom entails  the  obligation  to  render  an 
explanation  as  clearly  and  rationally  as 
possible,  whenever  such  an  explanation 
is  called  for  by  duly  constituted  govern- 
mental bodies  acting  within  the  limits 
of  their  authority." 

He  reported  that  the  University  had 
asked  the  two  professors  to  reconsider 
their  action  and  testify  as  asked,  but 
they  had  declined.  Now,  he  said,  ". . .  the 
decision  (to  fire  them)  is  final,  and  the 
cases  are  closed." 


Scholarship  Aid  for  Children  of  Veterans  Is 
New  Service  Begun  by  Child  Welfare  Division 


Recognizing  that  many  children  of 
deceased  and  disabled  veterans  will 
need  financial  help  to  complete  their 
education,  The  American  Legion's  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Division  is  can- 
vassing colleges,  universities,  business, 
trade  and  professional  schools  to  find 
what  help  can  be  provided. 

Already  more  than  100  schools  have 
reported  their  willingness  to  offer  some 
250  scholarships  for  children  of  de- 
ceased and  disabled  veterans,  with  a 
total  cash  value  of  more  than  $100,000 
annually.  Scholarships  include  liberal 
arts,  engineering,  television,  business, 
law  review,  nursing,  medical  and  dental 
technicians,  modeling,  beauty  and  bar- 
ber colleges.  Information  on  additional 
scholarships  being  offered  is  received 
by  the  Division  almost  daily. 

Scholarships  range  in  value  from 
$100  to  $2,520  annually.  The  majority 
cover  tuition  and  incidental  fees,  but 
many  do  include  additional  items  of  ex- 
pense such  as  board  and  lodging. 

Randel  Shake,  Legion  National  Child 
Welfare  Director,  anticipates  that  in 
time  the  Division  will  become  a  major 
referral  center  for  children  of  veterans 
who  are  seeking  help  to  attain  their  edu- 
cational goals. 

It  will  be  eight  or  ten  years  before 
children  of  WW2  veterans  generally 
will  reach  college  age,  Mr.  Shake  ex- 
plains. Children  of  veterans  of  the  cur- 
rent emergency  will  come  along  shortly 
after.  The  majority  of  children  of  WWl 
veterans  by  now  have  already  passed 
this  age. 

"In  a  sense,  we  are  in  a  slight  breath- 
ing period  in  our  program  of  education 
of  orphans  of  veterans,"  Mr.  Shake  ex- 
plains. "Even  so,  a  growing  number  of 
children  of  veterans  have  been  writing 
to  the  National  Child  Welfare  Diviston 
in  Indianapolis  seeking  help  or  infor- 
mation on  scholarships.  The  volume  of 
this  mail  has  increased  to  the  point  that 
it  is  already  taking  almost  full  time  of 
one  employee." 

During  the  1920's  and  1930's  the 
American  Legion  pioneered  in  obtain- 
ing both  Federal  and  State  legislation 
offering  educational  assistance  for  chil- 
dren of  veterans,  particularly  children 
of  deceased  veterans.  In  addition  many 
Departments  of  The  American  Legion 
and  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
offer  scholarships  from  their  own  funds. 

"From  these  and  other  sources  we 
have  been  able  to  help  a  great  number 
of  these  young  people,"  Director  Shake 
said.  "However  we  are  finding  more 
and  more  sons  and  daughters  of  de- 
ceased and  disabled  veterans  vainly 
seeking  help  toward  higher  education. 

"As  a  result  we  are  now  going  di- 
rectly to  the  schools  and  colleges  them- 
selves in  our  search  for  educational  op- 
portunities for  these  young  people  with 
very  gratifying  results.  Although  many 
schools  have  now  offered  scholarships 
to  The  American  Legion,  the  individual 


school  must  retain  the  right  to  accept 
or  reject  applicants. 

"Our  role  in  this  program,  as  we  hope 
to  see  it  develop,  will  be  that  of  a  Cen- 
tral Information  Service  on  scholarships 
for  children  of  veterans  and  also  as  a 
cei'tifying  agency  to  the  schools  on  chil- 
dren and  with  regard  to  the  war  veteran 
status  of  their  parents,"  Mr.  Shake 
added. 

The  Child  Welfare  Division  now  pub- 
lishes a  handbook  on  education  of  or- 
phans of  veterans  under  the  title  Need 
A  Lift?  which  lists  many  scholarships 
available  in  the  different  states  and 
from  several  national  organizations. 
This  handbook  is  being  widely  used  by 
high  schools,  libraries,  American  Legion 
student  advisors.  It  is  available  from 
the  Child  Welfare  Division  at  Indiana- 
polis on  request. 

When  a  fairly  complete  list  of  schol- 
arships now  being  offered  by  individual 
schools  for  children  of  veterans  has 
been  compiled,  it  is  planned  to  reissue 
Need  A  Lift?  and  to  include  in  it  a  list- 
ing of  these  schools. 


Fred  Svorcek 


FRED  SVORCEK  APPOINTED 
NATIONAL  CONV.  DIRECTOR 

The  appointment 
of  Fred  Svorcek  as 
National  Conven- 
tion Director  was 
announced  in  late 
February  by  Na- 
tional Commander 
Lewis  K.  Gough. 
The  new  Director 
assumed  his  duties 
on  March  1  at  St. 
Louis,  where  he 
will  shape  up  the 
plans  for  the  35th 
annual  National 
Convention  of  The  American  Legion, 
which  will  be  held  in  that  city  on  August 
31  to  September  3. 

Fred  Svorcek  is  not  a  newcomer  to 
the  Legion  Convention  organization.  He 
served  as  Assistant  National  Conven- 
tion Director  through  the  national  meet- 
ings at  San  Francisco  in  1946  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1949,  when  he  resigned  to 
join  the  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  News 
and  Convention  Bureau  as  Assistant 
Director.  For  the  last  year  he  has  served 
as  convention  director  for  the  Palace 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Legionnaire 
Svorcek  attended  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  later  became  a  chemist  for  the 
American  Potash  and  Chemical  Corpo- 
ration, Trona,  California.  He  served  in 
the  Air  Force  through  WW2,  and  on 
return  to  Trona  became  a  member  of 
Trona  Post  No.  554,  which  he  served  as 
Adjutant,  Finance  Officer  and  member 
of  the  Building  Committee.  He  later 
transferred  to  Hamilton  (Montana) 
Post  No.  47,  where  he  makes  his  summer 
home  at  his  stock  ranch. 


LIMIT  TO  TREATIES  URGED 
TO  PROTECT  CITIZEN  RIGHTS 

The  American  Legion  has  urged  the 
83rd  Congress  to  adopt  immediately  a 
Constitutional  amendment  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  States  which  would 
safeguard  the  constitutional  rights  of 
American  citizens  against  possible  en- 
croachments contained  in  treaties  made 
with  foreign  powers. 

In  a  statement  filed  with  a  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee,  Past  National 
Commander  Ray  Murphy  gave  Ameri- 
can Legion  endorsement  to  Senator 
Bricker's  resolution  calling  for  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  government's 
treaty-making  powers.  Stating  that  The 
American  Legion  is  not  committed  to  the 
exact  language  of  Senator  Bricker's 
resolution.  Past  Commander  Murphy 
said,  however,  "we  consider  it  a  matter 
of  transcendent  importance  that  the 
principles  of  the  resolution  be  approved 
at  once." 

"The  essential  thing  is  that  differ- 
ences of  language  be  reconciled  with  all 
possible  speed,"  Past  Commander 
Murphy  said.  "We  need  this  amendment 
now." 

The  American  Legion  spokesman 
urged  adoption  of  an  amendment  which 
would  "make  certain  that  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution  or  as 
otherwise  provided  for  therein  .  .  .  shall 
not  be  denied  or  disparaged  by  any 
treaty  made  by  the  President  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  Senate  .  .  ." 

Past  Commander  Murphy  observed 
that  the  amendment  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Bricker  would  prohibit  United 
States  participation  in  any  world  gov- 
ernment. Stating  his  approval  of  this 
provision.  Murphy  said  that  if  "the  dim 
prospects  of  permanent  world  peace  be- 
come a  reality,  our  people  might  then 
wish  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  Par- 
liament of  the  World."  He  added  that  if 
this  happened,  another  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  participation 
could  be  adopted. 


POST  SPARKS  INTEREST  BY 
USING  NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 

Fort  Plain  (New  York)  Post  No.  554 
devised  a  novel  plan  for  arousing  inter- 
est in  the  Legion  Post  and  in  the  mem- 
bership enrollment.  Working  jointly 
with  the  Fort  Plain  Standard  a  series 
of  interviews  with  local  Legionnaires 
was  published— interviews  and  pictures 
by  Adjutant  Louis  Kapp.  The  Standard 
ran  the  series  for  six  weeks,  averaging 
five  interviews  each  week,  all  held  to 
the  one  question  "Why  I  am  a  Legion- 
naire." 

"The  plan  worked  well  for  us,"  said 
Adjutant  Kapp.  "Not  only  did  we  get 
a  100  percent  paid  up  membership,  but 
we  are  well  on  the  way  to  surpassing 
the  all-time  Post  membership  record. 
The  series  also  aroused  interest  among 
the  citizens  of  our  community,  many  of 
whom  did  not  know  of  the  fine  work 
done  by  the  Legion  and  who  thought  we 
met  to  have  fun." 
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Omaha  (Nebraska)  Post  No.  1  and 
Omaha  television  station  WOW-TV 
have  joined  forces  to  stage  a  weekly 
half-hour  television  series  which  spot- 
lights topics  of  both  local  and  national 
interest.  Titled  "Your  Witness,"  the 
panel  experts  discuss  such  subjects  as 
"Are  the  Truckers  Paying  their  Share 
of  Highway  Costs,"  "Omaha's  Parking 
Problem,"  "Effect  of  the  new  Substitu- 
tion Rule  on  College  Football,"  and  "Are 
We  Eating  Ourselves  to  Death."  Jack 
Dow,  Vice  Commander,  heads  the  Post's 
Television  Committee.  .  .  .  Advertising 
Men's  Post  No.  209,  New  York  City, 
made  its  annual  award  for  distinguished 
service  to  our  country  to  Jackie  Robin- 
son, Brooklyn  Dodgers  star  player,  and 
John  Terry  McGovern,  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Baseball  Federation. 
Presentation  was  made  by  National 
Commander  Lewis  K.  Gough  at  a  Post 
meeting  on  February  2.  .  .  .  Ledden- 
Young  Post  No.  208,  Ridgeway,  Penn- 
sylvania, presented  a  certificate  to  Boy 
Scout  James  Day  of  Troop  91  for  lead- 
ing in  the  Scout  Day  sales  of  Christmas 
trees. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Cambridge  '(Massachusetts)  Post  No. 
27  threw  a  big  Legion  birthday  party  in 
a  public  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  15,  under  direction  of  a  Com- 
mittee headed  by  John  D.  Crowley,  char- 
ter member.  Senior  Past  Post  Com- 
mander, and  Chef  de  Chemin  de  Per 
Passe,  40  and  8.  Highlight  of  the  meet- 
ing was  presentation  of  35-year  Con- 
tinuous Membership  Cards  to  84  charter 
members  —  a  record  that  few  Posts  can 
match.  .  .  .  Staton-Hynes  Post  No.  259, 
Clermont,  Georgia,  organized  late  in 
1950  in  a  town  of  400  population,  had  en- 
rolled 144  members  by  mid-February  and 
still  going,  reports  Commander  William 
J.  Busch.  The  Post -sponsored  Scout 
Troop  of  22  members  earned  the  Boy's 
Life  badge  for  excellence  in  1952. . . .  San 
Francisco  (California)  Post  No.  1  pre- 
sented its  annual  Americanism  Award  to 
Harold  A.  Mayer,  managing  director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Boys  Club. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Every  year  for  the  past  ten  years  Le- 
gionnaire Joseph  Tallisman  has  turned 
in  the  dues  of  more  than  100  members 
of  William  L.  Harris  Post  No.  196,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  He  was  awarded  a 
Citation  of  Merit  for  "untiring,  unsel- 
fish interest,"  and  was  given  the  title 
of  Honorary  Chairman  of  Membership. 
.  .  .  The  Firing  Squad  of  Harrisburg 
Post  No.  472,  Houston,  Texas,  celebrat- 
ed the  Legion's  birthday  by  sponsoring 
a  party  for  children  at  South  Harrow, 
England.  Crates  of  food  were  sent  from 
Houston  to  the  South  Harrow  Branch 
of  the  British  Legion,  which  throws  an 
annual  party  for  the  150  children  of  its 
home  town.  .  .  .  Hero  medals  were  pre- 
sented by  Batavia  (Illinois)  Post  No. 
504  to  four  young  men  who  rescued  two 
boys,  who  had  broken  through  the  ice 


while  skating,  from  drowning.  Medals 
were  given  to  John  Elwood,  WW2  pilot; 
Dana  Peckworth,  Midshipman  at  An- 
napolis Naval  Academy,  and  Wallace 
and  Donald  Benson.  Rev.  Gilbert  Johns- 
tone, Post  Chaplain,  made  the  presen- 
tation. 

★     ★     ★  ★ 

At  a  ceremony  on  board  the  USS  Con- 
stitution, ("Old  Ironsides")  in  the  Bos- 
ton Naval  Shipyard  on  February  2,  Rev. 
Edward  J.  Carney,  O.S.A.,  Past  National 
Chaplain,  received  the  annual  Gold 
Medal  Award  of  the  Four  Chaplains  As- 
sociation for  his  work  among  different 
faiths.  Presentation  was  made  by  Ad- 
miral Joel  McCrea;  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Pol- 
ing, father  of  one  of  the  chaplains  who 
went  down  on  the  Dorchester,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  .  .  .  Exemplifying  the 
Legion's  creed  of  "devotion  to  mutual 


KOREA  MH  HERO  HONORED; 
GIVEN  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP 


Another  tribute  —  this  one  from  war 
veterans  —  has  come  to  Robert  Kenne- 
more,  who  won  the  Medal  of  Honor,  but 
lost  both  legs  in  Korea.  The  tribute  came 
to  the  young  hero  at  a  meeting  staged  in 
his  honor  by  Oakland  (California)  Post 
No.  5,  when  he  was  cited  as  the  year's 
outstanding  member  of  Oakland  Post. 
He  was  received  at  the  Post  and  escorted 
by  a  guard  of  honor  of  20  Past  Com- 
manders, headed  by  Captain  W.  J.  Peter- 
son, first  Post  Commander  in  1919.  Life 
membership  has  been  voted,  which  will 
be  presented  at  a  community-wide  testi- 
monial dinner  to  be  given  in  April. 
Legionnaire  Kennemore  served  as  a 
Staff  Sergeant,  Company  E,  7th  Marines 
—his  Medal  of  Honor  was  won  by  leap- 
ing on  a  hand  grenade,  and  absorbing 
the  explosion,  to  save  his  comrades  from 
almost  certain  death.  In  the  picture 
above,  seated,  Legionnaire  Kennemore. 
Standing,  left  to  right.  Commander 
Thomas  J.  Canty,  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital; 
Clifford  E.  Rishell,  Mayor  of  Oakland; 
Past  Commander  W.  J.  Peterson,  and 
Past  Commander  W.  J.  Stephens. 


helpfulness,"  when  a  young  son  of  a 
disabled  member  of  McClure  (Pennsyl- 
vania) Post  No.  942  died  of  polio.  Post 
members  turned  out  to  assist  the  fam- 
ily. In  addition  to  personal  services  ren- 
dered, the  sum  of  $630  was  raised  to  care 
for  funeral  and  other  expenses,  reports 
Adjutant  Clifford  L.  Romig. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

WWl  members  of  Marshall  (Minne- 
sota) Post  No.  113  were  feted  by  the 
WW2  and  Korea  members  of  the  night 
of  January  12—294  Legionnaires  turned 
out  to  eat  a  chicken  dinner  and  hear  the 
guest  speakers.  Department  Commander 
Milton  Boock,  Past  National  Vice  Com- 
mander Adolph  Bremmer  of  Winona, 
and  Past  Grand  Chef  de  Gare  Eddie 
Rousseau  of  Duluth.  .  .  .  Leading  off  in 
the  presentation  of  35-year  Continuous 
Membership  Cards,  Adjutant  Vincent 
A.  McCoy  of  Northside  Post  No.  230, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  reports  that 
presentation  of  cards  were  "made  "by 
the  dozen"  at  the  December  meeting,  in- 
cluding 5  and  10-year  cards  earned  by 
WW2  members. . . .  Strong  Legion  Posts 
are  organized  in  the  John  Wanamaker 
Stores  in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia 
and  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Walter  G. 
Gibson,  Finance  Officer  of  John  Wana- 
maker Post  No.  661,  Philadelphia,  says 
that  unit  is  celebrating  its  25th  birth- 
day, and  that  out  of  the  original  134 
members,  45  have  had  continuous  mem- 
bership. 25-year  buttons  are  being  given 
to  all  who  attend  meetings. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Yeomen  F  Post  No.  50,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  is  composed  of  women 
Navy  vets  of  WWl.  It  has  had  a  "Last 
Yeomen  F  Club,"  patterned  after  the 
"Last  Man's  Club,"  since  1935,  according 
to  Sara  Myers,  Secretary.  The  club  was 
organized  with  40  charter  members  and 
in  18  years  has  lost  only  one  member  by 
death.  .  .  .  The  National  Service  Trophy 
of  The  American  Legion,  which  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  department  ex- 
celling in  welfare  work  for  war  veterans, 
was  presented  to  the  Department  of  Kan- 
sas by  Robert  M.  McCurdy,  Pasadena, 
California,  Chairman  of  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Commission,  on  February  7. 
Presentation  was  made  at  a  banquet  at 
Hutchinson,  attended  by  Service  Officers 
of  368  Kansas  Legion  Posts  who  were 
there  attending  a  2-day  service  and  re- 
habilitation school  William  T.  McCoy 

Post  No.  92,  Rochester,  Minnesota,  has 
purchased  the  Norman  Hotel,  two-story 
and  basement  building,  which  is  being 
remodeled  to  serve  as  a  Post  home  and 
club  house. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

More  than  6,000  Legion  School  Award 
medals  were  presented  by  Legion  Posts 
to  mid-year  graduates  during  the  month 
of  January,  and  it  is  expected  that  more 
than  12,000  medals  will  be  awarded  to 
the  boys  and  girls  who  graduate  with 
the  June  classes.  These  award  honor 
outstanding  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  who  demonstrate, 
through  daily  living,  the  important 
qualities  of  good  citizenship  and  true 
Americanism. 
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OUTFIT  REUNIONS 


Society  of  the  1st  Division— 35th  annual  re- 
union, New  York  City,  Sept.  11-13;  New  Yorker 
Hotel.  Info  from  Society  of  the  1st  Division,  Box 
1529,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

2nd  (Indian  Head)  Div.  Assn.— 32nd  reunion, 
Boston,  Mass.,  July  23-25.  Info  from  Natl.  Hdqrs., 
2nd  Div.  Assn.,  116  N.  3rd  St.,  Camden  2,  N.  J. 

4th  Armored  Div.  Assn.— 7th  annual  reunion, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  18-20;  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel.  Write  4th  Armored  Div.  Assn.,  P.  O.  Box 
247,  Madison  Sq.  Station,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

8th  Armored  Div.— Annual  reunion,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  July  3-5;  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel. 
Info  from  Henry  B.  Rothenberg,  President,  Room 
1008,  33  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  2,  lU. 

10th  Armored  Div.  Vet.  Assn.— 2nd  Rational 
convention,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  22-24;  Hotel 
Washington.  Details  from  Edwin  J.  Grace,  Natl. 
Secy.,  172  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Society  of  the  28th  Div.,  AEF— Convention, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  22-25;  both  WWs  and 
Korea.  Reservations  from  Robert  Laskowski,  18 
S.  Market  Sq.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

41st  Infantry  Div.— Reunion,  Olympia,  Wash., 
Aug.  15-16.  Details  from  41st  Division  Post  No. 
165,  American  Legion,  526  N.  W.  Broadway, 
Portland  9,  Oregon. 

63rd  (Blood  and  Fire)  Infantry  Div.— 4th  an- 
nual reunion,  Chicago,  111.,  June  12-14;  LaSalle 
Hotel.  For  info  and  reservations  write  Jerry 
Rosenberg,  1570  Sherman  Ave.,  Evanston,  III. 

75th  Div.  Vet.  Assn.— National  convention. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  14-16;  Hotel  Washing- 
ton. Info  from  John  McBurney,  Secy.,  5822  E. 
14th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

80th  (Blue  Ridge)  Div.  Vet.  Assn.  (both  WWs) 
—Annual  reunion,  Roanoke,  Va.,  July  23-26;  Hotel 
Roanoke.  Write  H.  F.  Collette,  Res.  Secy.,  302 
Plaza  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

83rd  (Thunderbolt)  Iiif.  Div.  Assn.-7th  annual 
convention,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  20-22;  Hotel 
HoUenden.  Info  from  83rd  Inf.  Div.  Assn.,  1435 
Clark  St.,  Pittsburgh  21,  Pa. 

88th  (Blue  Devils)  Inf.  Div.  Assn.-6th  annual 
convention,  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  13-16;  Sheraton 
Plaza  Hotel.  Reservations  and  info  from  Joe 
Cooper,  Chairman,  P.  O.  Box  155,  Brighton, 
Mass. 

90th  (Tough  'Ombres)  Div.  Assn.,  (Midwest) 
—Reunion,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Sept.  26;  American 
Legion  Club.  Write  Thomas  J.  Ameson,  Treas., 
Box  962,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 

94th  Div.  Assn.,  ( WW2)-Reunion,  New  York 
City,  July  23-26;  New  Yorker  Hotel.  Details  from 
Bernard  Frank,  Chairman,  Commonwealth  Bldg., 
Allentown,  Pa. 

WAVES,  USN  and  USNR,  vet  and  in  service 
—11th  annual  reunion,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  31- 
Aug.  2;  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  For  info  send  self- 
addressed.  Stamped  envelope  to  National  Wave 
Reunion  Committee,  P.  O.  Box  622,  Denver,  Colo. 

Battery  B,  55th  Artillery,  AEF  Vet.  Assn.-29th 
annual  banquet,  Boston,  Mass.,  April  18;  Hotel 
Manger.  Contact  Frederick  J.  Milliken,  Adjt.,  12 
Puritan  Ave.,  Dorchester,  21,  Mass. 

POW.  Stalag  Luft  3-8th  annual  reunion,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  April  25;  Van  Cleve  Hotel.  Write  Col. 
M.  F.  McNickle,  Air  War  College,  Maxwell  AFB, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  or  David  Pollack,  Pollack 
Steel  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio. 

332nd  Fighter  Group  and  477th  Bomb  Group 
(M)— Reunion,  Idlewild,  Mich.,  Aug.  21-23;  Lazy 
B  Motel  and  Resort.  Contact  Clark  R.  Bullett, 
Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  784,  Idlewild,  Mich. 

348th  Sta.  Hosp.  Group,  (WW2)-Reunion,  Mc- 
Henry,  III.,  June  14;  American  Legion  Home. 
Write  Sylvester  N.  (Skipper)  Wirfs,  P.  O.  Box 
246,  McHenry,  111. 

USS  South  Dakota  Vet.  Assn.,  (WWl)-32nd 
annual  reunion,  WWl  crew,  Aberdeen,  Wash., 
April  11;  Morck  Hotel.  Shipmates  write  Carl 
Haggland,  2519  N.  E.  59th  Ave.,  Portland  13, 
Ore. 

Co.  C,  131st  Inf.,  (WWl) -Reunion,  Chicago, 
111.,  April  11;  Jeffersonian  Club  of  Lake  View, 
1342  Roscoe  St.  Contact  Bill  Collins,  8218  So. 
Green  St.,  or  Nate  Lieberman,  Belmont  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111. 

109th  Inf.  Assn.,  28th  Div.-Reunion,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  April  13;  1st  Regt.  Armory,  Broad 
and  Callowhill  Sts.  Details  from  Harry  L.  Inch, 
4213  Barnett  St.,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa. 

305th  Field  Artillery  Post-35th  annual  re- 
union dinner  dance.  New  York  City,  April  18; 
Midston  House,  38th  St.  and  Madison  Ave  Reser- 
vations from  305th  FA  Post  No.  305,  American 
Legion,  28  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y 

Co.  K,  132nd  Inf.,  (WW2)-Reunion,  Chicago, 
111.,  April  25;  Morrison  Hotel.  Write  Rocco  Solto, 
2041  N.  76th  Ave.,  Elmwood  Park  35,  111. 

Co.  I,  308th  Inf..  (WWl)-Annual  reunion  din- 
ner. New  York  City,  April  25;  Rosoff's  Restau- 
rant, 147  W.  43rd  St.  Info  from  Jerome  Stein- 
hardt,  2425  Kings  Highway,  Brooklyn  29,  N.  Y. 

3rd  Port  Transportation  Corps— 7th  annual  re- 
union. New  York  City,  May  16-17;  Henry  Hudson 
Hotel.  Info  from  Archie  C.  Harshaw,  5011  Osage 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

989th  Engineer  Treadway  Bridge  Co.-Annual 
reunion,  Emporia,  Kans.,  May  3;  VFW  Club. 
Contact  E.  L.  Erdman,  310  E.  2nd  St.,  Hoising- 
ton,  Kans. 


103rd  Inf.  Regt.  (Last  Man's  Club) -2nd  an- 
nual reunion,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  May  9-10.  Res- 
ervations and  info  from  Henry  P.  Paris,  Natl. 
Pres.,  155  St.  James  Ave.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Society  of  the  307th  Inf.— Annual  Memorial 
service.  Regimental  Grove,  Central  Park,  New 
York  (jity.  May  24,  2  p.m.  Info  from  James  R. 
Cavanagh,  Secy.,  77th  Div.  Club,  28  East  39th 
St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

91st  Seabees— 4th  annual  reunion,  Anderson, 
Ind.,  May  30-31;  Conservation  Club.  Contact  N. 
P.  Sercombe,  516  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Jackson, 
Mich. 

325th  FA  Assn.  and  Auxiliary— Annual  reunion, 
Logansport,  Ind.,  June  6-7.  Write  Paul  Moore, 
Secy.,  802  W.  Poplar  St.,  West  Frankfort,  111., 
or  Mrs.  Chas.  O.  Brown,  Secy.,  RFD  2,  Eldorado, 
111. 

Coastguard— Panama  City  Beach  Patrol  and 
New  Orleans  Coastguard— Reunion,  Panama  City, 
Fla.,  or  New  Orleans,  June  6-7.  Write  W.  J. 
McKnight,  Brookville,  Pa. 

Co.  B,  39th  Inf.-Reunion,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  June 
5-6;  Hotel  Langwell.  Info  from  Thomas  Orhand, 
138  Conklin  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

United  Mexican  Border  Veterans— 24th  annua] 
convention,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  June  13-14. 
Details  from  John  O.  Bowman,  Natl.  Commander, 
Coifrt  House,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 

28th  Battalion,  NCB— 5th  annual  reunion.  New 
York  City,  May  23;  New  Yorker  Hotel.  Contact 
Louis  Koch,  719  Grand  Ave.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J., 
for  details. 

354th  Ambulance  Co.,  89th  Div.,  (WWl)-4th 
annual  reunion,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  May  2-3.  Full  de- 
tails from  Billy  Wolff,  Chairman,  1831  "O"  St., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Battery  C,  217th  CA  (AA)  ;  Battery  B,  494th 
AAA— 8th  annual  reunion,  Alexandria,  Minn.,  at 
Garden  Centre,  on  June  13.  Info  from  Lyle  B. 
Anderson,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

Navy  157,  Palermo,  Sicily,  (all  hands)— 2nd 
reunion,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  27;  Hotel  Penn- 
Harris.  Write  A.  L.  Coddington,  Secy.,  679  Car- 
lyle  Place,  Union,  N.  J. 

51st  General  Hospital— Reunion,  Chicago,  111., 
July  3-5;  Hotel  Sherman.  Details  from  Howard 
G.  Nelson,  c/o  Woods  Theatre,  54  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  or  Dr.  Joseph  Weiner,  1525  E.  53rd 
St.,  Suite  716,  Chicago  16,  111. 

5th  Special  Naval  Constr.  Bn.— 2nd  reunion, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  5-7.  Info  from  Chief 
Kerrison,  Box  607,  Haynesville,  La.  California 
members  write  Gene  Crawford,  369  E.  Riggin  St., 
Monterey  Park,  Cal. 

5th  Field  Signal  Bn.,  (WWl)^Reunion, 
Chicago,  111.,  July  13-15;  Hotel  Sherman.  Info 
from  Harry  B.  Dell,  507  Marquette  St.,  Durand, 
Mich. 

16th  Signal  Operating  Bn.— Reunion.  Chicago, 
III.,  July  31-Aug.  2;  Morrison  Hotel.  Write  Nor- 
man D.  Strohecker,  RFD  3,  Oregon,  111. 
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NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
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ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit. . .  .5 

690,396.91 

361,068.33 

504,239.92 

956,799.61 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund   $  256,573.05 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   ...  1,264,726.77 

1,521.299.82 

973,972.65 

Furniture  and  Fixtures, 

280.042.26 

51.659.88 

$5,339,479.38 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 

AND  NET  WORTH 

259,174.10 

106,800.96 

1,408,408.55 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust   1.264,726.77 

1,521,299.82 

Net  Worth: 

Restricted  Capital: 

Reserve  Fund  . .  23,464.13 

Restricted  Fund.  17,939.98 

Reserve  for  construction 

Wash.  Office. .  55,095.44 

Real  Estate   973,972.65 

Reserve  for  Rehabili- 

tation   317,941.07 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare    20,627.54 

1,409,040.81 

Unrestricted  Capital: 

Excess  of  Income  over 

2,043,795.95 

$5,339,479.38 

379th  AAA,  AW  Bn.,  (WW2)-4th  annual  re- 
union. New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  Aug.  7-9;  Hotel 
Reeves.  Info  from  John  Lawyer,  Chairman,  625 
Tuscarawas  Ave.,  Newcomerstown,  O. 

737th  Tank  Bn.  Assn.— 6th  annual  reunion, 
Ash^ville,  N.  C,  Aug.  8-9;  George  Vandeibilt 
Hotel.  Write  Tilden  Holloway,  Hilderbran,  N.  C. 

Co.  C,  712th  Tank  Bn.-Reunion,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Aug.  29-30.  Write  Ray  A.  Griffin,  Box  6, 
Elwood,  Neb. 

315th  Inf.  Assn.,  (WW2)— 6th  annual  reunion, 
Roanoke,  Va.,  Sept.  4-6;  Hotel  Roanoke.  Write 
T.  G.  Shufflebarger,  Secy.,  Box  215,  Richlands, 
Va. 

27th  Armored  Inf.  Bn.,  9th  Armored  Div.-2nd 
annual  mid-west  reunion,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Aug. 
22.  Contact  Phil  Dunn,  800  E.  21st  St.,  Wichita, 
Kans. 

72nd  Naval  Constr.  Bn.— 1st  reunion,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  August.  Write  Charles  E.  Polley,  1504 
Bridge  Rd.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  or  Gene  Gross, 
2417  Carter  Ave.,  Ashland,  Ky. 

85th  Aero  Sqdrn.,  (WWl)-Reunion,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Aug.  30.  Contact  Carl  T.  Felker,  611  New- 
port Ave.,  Webster  Groves  19,  Mo. 

40th  Engineer  Combat  Regt.,  (WW2)-NationaI 
reunion,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  Sept.  4-6.  Details 
from  Otto  L.  Siddons,  Box  132,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis. 

93rd  Armored  FA  Bn.-Reunion,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  May  1-3;  Neil  House.  Contact  Joseph  Floyd, 

63  N.  Buena  Vista,  Newark,  Ohio. 

USS  Oklahoma,  Commissioning  and  WWl  crew 
—Reunion,  New  York  City,  May  2-3;  Hotel  Astor. 
Info  from  Hugh  W.  McClarin,  215  4th  St.,  Ridge- 
field  Park,  N.  J.,  or  Edward  H.  Lutz,  673  Lind- 
ley  Rd..  Glenside,  Pa. 

20th  Aero  Sqdrn.,  1st  Day  Bombardment 
Group,  1917-19— Reunion,  Dayton,  Ohio,  May  15- 
16.  Details  from  Henry  L.  McCabe,  3244  Southern 
Ave.  S.  E.,  Anacostia  Sta.  20,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Darnall  General  Hospital— 1st  reunion,  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  June  26-28.  at  Kentucky  State  Hospi- 
tal. Info  from  R.  E.  Heft,  507  W.  Main  St.,  Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Co.  D,  16th  Inf.,  1st  Div.,  (WWl)-Reunion, 
Athol,  Mass.,  July  3-5.  Write  William  R.  Colton, 
32  Oliver  St.,  Athol,  Mass. 

55th  FA  Bn.  Assn.,  (WW2)-2nd  annual  re- 
union, July  17-18,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Hotel  Roose- 
velt. Contact  Thomas  G.  Kimberlin,  Chairman, 

64  Grant  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 
843rd  Ordnance  Depot  Co.— 2nd  reunion,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  July  17-19;  Hotel  Brunswick.  Contact 
Joseph  P.  Snyder,  Maple  Manor,  RD  2,  Columbia, 
Pa. 

314th  Inf.  Assn.,  (WW2)-7th  annual  reunion. 
New  York  City,  July  24-26;  Park  Sheraton  Hotel. 
Info  from  John  Grudzien,  Chairman,  93-17  Roose- 
velt Ave.,  Jackson  Heights,  New  York,  or  Theo- 
dore J.  Romeo,  Secy.,  125-03  107th  Ave.,  Rich- 
mond Hill,  N.  Y. 

149th  Inf.  Vet.  Assn.— Reunion,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  July  31-Aug.  1;  Gibson  Hotel.  Details  from 
B.  T.  (Rusty)  Hauer,  200  Brotherhood  Bldg., 
Cincinnati  2,  C)hio. 

7th  Bomb  Group  (H)— Reunion,  Yellowstone 
Natl.  Park,  1st  week  in  August;  Old  Faithful 
camp  grounds  and  area.  Write  Max  Hillman, 
1553  W.  22-3rd  St.,  Torrance,  Cal. 

USS  Thomas  Jefferson,  (APA  30) -Reunion, 
Berlin,  Wis.,  Aug.  22.  Write  Leo  Harrington,  132 
E.  Union  St.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

USS  Black,  (DD  666) -Reunion,  New  York 
City,  (at  USS  Kidd  reunion),  Aug.  14-16.  Ship- 
mates write  Norman  Ruel,  10  Highland  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  or  Robert  Wachtelhausen,  91 
So.  Orchard  St.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Co.  D,  593rd  Engineer  Shore  Bn.,  (WW2)-lst 
reunion,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  14-16;  Hotel  Hol- 
lenden.  Info  from  Robert  G.  Miller,  1008  3rd  St. 
June,  Altoona,  Pa. 

50th  Inf.,  13th  Inf.,  and  Camp  Rochainbeau— 
Reunion  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  Legion  Natl. 
Convention,  Aug.  31-Sept.  3.  Contact  James  G. 
Smith,  1608  Jefferson  St.,  Quincy,  111. 

Military  Railway  Service  Veterans— 8th  annual 
reunion.  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  Sept.  Info  from 
K.  F.  Emanuel,  Director  General,  Peoria  &  East- 
ern Ry.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

34th  Engineer  Regt.,  (WWl)-19th  annual  re- 
union, Lancaster,  Ohio,  Sept.  5-7;  Colonial  Motel, 
Route  33.  Contact  George  Remple,  2523  N.  Main 
St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Co.  M,  341st  Inf.,  86th  Div.-Reunion,  Paducah, 
Ky.,  Sept.  6-8.  Write  Jimmie  Dickerson,  c/o 
Blackhawk  Bakery,  1049  Park  Ave.,  Paducah, 
Ky. 

Anti-Tank  Co.,  164th  Inf.-Reunion,  Harvey, 
N.  Dak.,  Sept.  7.  Write  Al  Olenberger,  Harvey, 
N.  Dak. 

19th  Engineer  (Ry.)  Assn.— 36th  anniversary 
reunion,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  17.  Info  from 
Francis  P.  Conway,  Secy.,  4414  Sansom  St., 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

713th  Railway  Operating  Vets.— 8th  annual  re- 
union. Fort  Worth,  Texas,  June  12-13;  Texas 
Hotel.  Write  Marvin  Krinke,  1200  LaFond  Ave., 
St.  Paul  4,  Minn. 

Co.  D,  313th  Ammunition  Train,  (WWl)-4th 
annual  reunion.  Clay  Center,  Kans.,  June  13-14. 
Write  Mrs.  Clark  Harris,  Secy.,  Idana,  Kans. 

89th  Chemical  Mortar  Bn.— 7th  annual  reunion, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  26-27;  Severin  Hotel. 
Write  Willis  D.  Barrett,  1751  E.  Pleasant  Run 
Parkway,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(Continued  on  page  iO) 
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COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 


Co.  C,  1st  Amm.  Train  Motorized  Unit,  (WWl) 

—Will  anyone  who  served  with  me  in  France 
please  write.  Need  help  on  claim.  Benjamin 
Sandrew,  3491  S.  W.  11th  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

604  th  CAAA,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.-Urgently 
need  to  hear  from  men  who  served  with  me  and 
know  of  accident  to  my  left  eye.  Claim  pending. 
Dennis  P.  Roies,  283  Stafford  Road,  Tiverton, 
R.  I. 

Co.  A,  32nd  Infantry,  7th  Div.-Wil!  anyone 
who  remembers  my  back  injury  while  serving 
with  occupational  forces  in  Korea,  please  write. 
Need  help  for  claim.  Dover  Woolfolk,  Route  2, 
Senatobia,  Miss. 

USS  Petrof  Bay— Will  anyone  who  remembers 
my  knee  trouble  after  fall  from  ship. ladder  in 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  1945,  please  write.  Claim 
pending.  George  C.  Olson,  278  Burgess  St.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Hq.  Co.,  8th  Army— Will  anyone  who  knew 
P/c.  Almizo  Pettifjrcw  while  serving  with  the 
Army  of  Occupation.  Japan,  in  1946,  and  know 
of  his  stomach  trouble  or  other  ailments,  please 
write.  Need  help  to  establish  claim.  Mrs.  Alonzo 
Pettigrew,  Horatio,  Ark. 

QM  Trucking  Co.,  4034-518  Hq.  Group.  4th 
Army— Need  to  contact  service  comrades  of  T/S 
Floyd  Papion  who  know  of  truck  accident  about 
April  20,  1945,  while  driving  in  a  convoy  in 
France,  in  which  he  was  injured.  Particularly 
Murry  Darrah,  Will  Thomas,  Shreveport,  La.; 
Ernest  L.  Summers,  Atlantic.  N.  C;  Herman 
Palmer,  New  Orleans,  who  should  remember  ac- 
cident. Write  C.  W.  Gabbert,  Department  of  Vet. 
Affairs,  P.  O.  Box  5515,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Hq.  Battery,  534th  AAA  (AW)  Bn.-Will  any- 
one who  remembers  my  late  husband,  Milton  M. 
Smith,  in  this  unit  Aug.,  1944,  to  Oct.,  1945, 
please  write.  Need  help  to  prove  claim.  Mrs. 
Viola  F.  Smith,  RD  2,  Box  81A,  Dillonvale,  Ohio. 

1872nd  Engineer  Ann.  Bn.,  (New  Guinea)  — 
Need  to  locate  Capt.  Feder,  Medical  Corps,  who 
treated  me  for  dengue,  sprained  ankle  and  other 
ailments  in  New  Guinea  in  1944.  Claim  pending 
Chinneth  Hill,  P.  O.  Box  408.  Victoria  Va 

nth  P.H.I.B.  Co.,  Drew  3  for  Foxie  29,  U.  S. 
Navy-Need  to  hear  from  sailors  serving  with 
me,  and  who  remember  me  getting  treated  for 
leg  trouble;  particularly  CE  Roy  Erickson,  PM 
1  c  Jam.'s  D.  McNab.  YM  1/c  Frederick  Bar- 
rows, and  others.  James  R.  Kearney,  (EM  3/c) 
568  Main  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

USS  Buffalo,  (WWl)-Will  any  shipmate  who 
remembers  mjury  to  my  eyes  while  helping  a 
machmist  on  a  lathe,  please  write;  ship's  doctor 
treated  me.  do  not  remember  his  name.  George 
Sinks.  George  Curtis.  Andy  Anderson  and  others 
will  remember  the  incident.  Corlas  North,  Box 
36,  Benavides,  Texas. 

5th  General  Hospital,  Germany,  1952  —  Will 
service  comrades  who  knew  my  late  son,  Sgt. 
Guy  Willmin  Arnold,  please  write;  he  was  killed 
by  hit  and  run  truck  driver  at-Bad  Canstadt,  a 
suburb  of  Stuttgart  in  September,  1952.  (Mem- 
ber of  Legion  Post  No.  423.  Mount  Carmel,  III.) 
Need  information  as  to  accident,  particularly 
from  soldier  who  gave  him  first  aid.  Mrs.  Ethel 
Edv/ards,  115  W.  12th  St..  Mt.  Carmel.  111. 

Park  Truck  Co.  4,  1st  Corps  Artillery,  (WWl) 
—Need  to  locate  men  who  served  with  me  who 
remember  a  wound  I  received  in  France.  Claim 
pending.  Please  write.  Dills  E.  Newbern,  111  9th 
Ave.,  Box  846-A,  Silvis  Heights,  Silvis,  Illinois. 

5th  Mass.  Inf.,  NG,  and  3rd  Pioneer  Inf., 
(WWl)-Need  to  locate  Dr.  Percy  W.  Goodman, 
last  known  address  Healdsburg,  Cal.  He  served 
outfits  named  at  Camp  Green,  N.  C,  in  1917  and 
1918;  his  statement  needed  for  claim.  Ralph  R. 
Benjamin,  53  Averlon  Ave.,  Quincy  69,  Mass. 

AAF  Regional  Hospital,  AAFRS  No.  4, 
SAAAB,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.-Will  anyone  who  knew 
me  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1944,  or  has 
knowledge  of  the  shock  treatments  I  received, 
plase  write.  John  Uckele,  U.  S.  Medical  Center, 
Springfield.  Mo. 

Trans.  Corps  and  QMC,  Newport  News,  Va 
and  AEF,  (WWl)-Need  fco  contact  men  who  knew 
my  late  husband,  Robert  L.  SuUivan;  especially 
Jim  O'Toole.  Pat  Hamilton.  Harry  Murphy,  Bill 
O'Neil.  Statement  needed  to  establish  widow's 
pension.  Write  Mrs.  Agnes  Sullivan,  19  Pilsudski 
Way,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

118th  Ry.  Engineers,  (WWl)  later  65th  Engi- 
neers-Will Edw.  M.  Walsh.  CO;  John  Fesden, 
Joseph  DeBock,  or  anyone  who  knows  of  my 
being  gassed  and  having  flu  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison.  Ind.,  1917-18,  please  write.  Need  state- 
ment. Paul  John  Presser,  427  Neck  St.,  North 
Weymouth,  Mass. 

Co.  B,  10»th  Field  Signal  Bn.,  (WWl)-Will 
anyone  who  remembers  my  late  husband,  Arthur 
Arbuthiiot,  please  write;  need  help  to  complete 
claim  for  widow's  pension.  Mrs.  Arthur  Arbuth- 
not,  Albion,  Neb. 

Camp  Taylor  and  Fort  Benjamin  Franklin, 
(WWl)~Nnrse  Madeleine  Gcelmuyden  needs  help 
to  establish  her  claim;  will  anyone  who  knew  her 
in  service  please  write.  She  served  above  stations 
as  nurse  under  Medical  Officer  James  Pickford. 
Write  R.  C.  Anderson.  County  Commander,  The 
American  Legion,  5.32  Leonard  Ave.,  DeKalb,  111. 


USS  Birmingham,  (CL  62) -Will  shipmates 
who  remember  me  (Bo-bo  and  Georgia  Peaches) 
please  write.  Need  statements  on  back  injury. 
Elliott  H.  Cunard,  1334  Montreat  Ave.  S.  W., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

SS  Queen  Mary  and  Replacement  Depots— Need 
to  locate  a  man  named  Jackson,  formerly  New 
York  State,  who  shipped  overseas  with  me  on 
Queen  Mary  Nov.  3,  1944.  Also  in  Replacement 
Depot.  Statement  needed  for  claim.  Raoul 
(Frenchie)    Bolduc,  VA  Center,  Togus,  Maine. 

Co.  F,  19th  Engineers  Combat  Regt.-Need  to 
hear  from  men  who  served  with  me;  Capt.  Pohl- 
man,  Sgt.  Sweeby.  anyone  who  remembers  me. 
Need  help  for  service  connected  claim.  Charles  G. 
Phillips,  c/o  Harlan  Motor  Co.,  Harlan,  Ky. 

Battery  A,  739th  AAA  Bn.— Urgently  need  to 
locate  men,  particularly  medics  and  Medical 
Officer,  Bn.  Hqrs.,  who  remember  my  ear  cqndi- 
tion  while  in  Fiji,  New  Guinea  and  Philippines. 
Need  help  for  claim.  Vincent  T.  Disano,  4808-A 
Palm  Street,  St.  Louis  15,  Mo. 

100th  Malaria  Control  Detachment,  Base  M, 
Philippines— Need  to  locate  men  in  Detachment 
in  1945-46,  particularly  Gladen,  Lt.  R.  E.  Githens, 
CO;  York,  and  "Pinky."  Need  proof  of  back  in- 
jury; claim  pending.  Arlington  S.  (Art)  Foulke, 
4420  Rutland,  Ft.  Worth.  Texas. 

USS  Canandaigua,  (WWl)-Need  to  hear  from 
shipmates  who  remember  that  when  helping  to 
load  mines  on  a  barge  near  Newport,  Va.,  in 
Jan.,  1919,  I  was  caught  between  two  moving 
mines  and  suffered  knee  and  back  injuries.  Also 
from  shipmates  while  on  mine-laying  duty,  based 
at  Inverness,  Scotland,  in  1918.  Need  help  for 
claim.  Harry  D.  Johnson,  1302  E.  2nd  St.,  Hast- 
ings, Neb. 

LST  1021— Will  shipmates  who  remember  me 
please  write;  need  assistance  to  complete  claim. 
Write  Frederick  T.  Egan,  RFD  196-B,  Valley 
Falls,  R.  I. 

26th  Tech.  Sch.  Sq.,  Atlantic  City;  376th  Serv. 
Sq.,  Pendleton  Field,  Ore.;  401st  TSS  and  301st 
Training  Group,  Sheppard  Field.  Texas— Will 
anyone  who  remembers  my  late  husband.  Pvt. 
Adrien  F.  Cormier,  particularly  "Fat"  Monnette, 
George  R.  Weidman.  George  P.  Earnshaw.  Cor- 
mier served  at  above  stations  1942-43;  informa- 
tion is  needed  on  long  march  at  Atlantic  City 
when  he  nearly  collapsed  and  was  assisted  on 
return.  Need  statements  for  pension  for  myself 
and  three  children.  Mrs.  Adrien  F.  Cormier,  40 
Lincoln  St.,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Civil  Affairs  Unit.  1st  Army,  ETO-Need  to 
locate  Harry  H.  Duncan,  formerly  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  last  known  station  overseas  was  Clerreux, 
Luxembourg.  WiU  anyone  who  knows  his  present 
address  please  write;  his  statement  needed  for 
claim.  George  R.  Johnson,  43  Crestline  Rd., 
Rochester  18,  N.  Y. 


AUTO  ACCIDENT  TAKES  RAY 
PIERSON,  KANSAS  LEADER 

Ray  S.  Pierson,  prominent  Burling- 
ton, Kansas,  attorney  and  Past  National 
Vice  Commander  of  The  American  Le- 
gion, his  wife,  Alice,  and  Charles  Ross, 
also  of  Burlington,  were  almost  instant- 
ly killed  in  a  head-on  collision  of  their 
automobiles  on  February  24.  The  Pier- 
sons  were  returning  from  the  funeral 
of  Legionnaire  Herbert  J.  Barr  at 
Leota,  Kansas,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Agricultural  and  Conser- 
vation Committee  from  1946  until  1950. 

Legionnaire  Pierson  served  as  De- 
partment Commander  of  Kansas  in 
1938-39,  and  was  National  Vice  Com- 
mander for  the  1944-45  term.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  Congdon-Kepler  Post 
No.  38  at  Burlington,  and  in  addition 
to  his  important  services  to  his  Post 
and  Department  he  had  served  on  a 
number  of  Legion  National  Committees, 
including  Law  and  Order  and  Legisla- 
tive. He  was  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  in  1941-42. 


Antwerp  Members  Lose  in  Flood 

Commander  Ed  Pauser  of  Antwerp 
(Belgium)  Post  No.  1  reports  that 
seven  members  of  the  Antwerp  Post  lost 
all  their  belongings  and  places  of  living 
in  the  recent  tidal  flood.  He  also  reports 
that  several  members  of  Roulers  (Bel- 
gium) Post  No.  2  suffered  similar  losses. 


MISSING  IN  KOREA 


Co.  I,  21st  Inf.,  24th  Dir.— Our  son,  Pfc.  Jack 
Alexander,  was  reported  missing  near  North 
Chochiwon,  July  12,  1950;  will  any  service  com- 
rade or  anyone  who  knew  about  him  or  incidents 
leading  to  his  disappearance  please  write.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Glenn  Alexander,  Sr.,  Route  2,  Endeavor, 
Wis. 

Co.  A,  38th  Regt.,  2nd  Div.-Will  anyone  who 
knew  my  son,  Pjc.  Paul  J.  Marshall,  missing  in 
action  since  Feb.  12,  1951,  please  write.  Reported 
last  seen  fighting  rear  guard  action  near  Hoeng- 
song.  Mrg.  Lena  Marshall.  RFD  1,  Linden,  Pa. 

Co.  C,  19th  Inf..  24th  Div.  Pfc.  R.  F.  Shackle- 
ford  was  reported  missing  Jan.  1,  1951,  near 
Chudolong-ni;  will  anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  him  please  write  his  mother.  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Shackleford,  1435  29th  Ave.  No.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Hq.  Co.  23rd  Infantry— Will  greatly  appreciate 
hearing  from  anyone  who  knows  what  really  hap- 
pened to  my  only  son,  Norman  L.  Rank,  reported 
killed  May  18,  1951,  in  withdrawal  through  enemy 
roadblock  near  Hangye.  Please  write.  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Rask,  RR  3.  Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 

Co.  I,  35th  Inf.— Anxious  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  can  tell  me  anything  about  my  son,  Cpl. 
Harold  D.  Calkins,  missing  since  Nov.  28,  1950. 
His  name  not  on  the  PW  list.  Please  write.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  H.  Calkins.  P.  O.  Box  643,  The  DaUes, 
Ore. 

Co.  F.  5th  Marines.  1st  Marine  Div.— Can  any- 
one tell  me  what  happened  to  my  brother,  Pfc. 
Mario  Joseph  Cardello,  who  went  out  on  patrol 
and  never  returned;  not  on  PW  list  and  no  re- 
port of  recovery  of  body.  Awarded  Navy  Cross 
and  Purple  Heart.  Service  comrades  please  write. 
Mrs.  Rose  Cesternino,  84-27  86th  Road,  Wood- 
haven  21,  N.  Y. 

Co.  G.  17th  Infantry— Will  greatly  appreciate 
word  from  anyone  who  can  tell  me  what  hap- 
pened to  my  son.  Pvt.  Emil  E.'  Wallace,  missing 
in  action  near  Kum  River  since  July  16,  1950;  no 
other  word— he  was  declared  dead  in  July,  1952, 
after  being  missing  two  years.  Please  write.  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Wallace,  Box  773,  Ontario,  Ore. 

Co.  D,  38th  Infantry,  2nd  Div.— Will  appreciate 
hearing  from  anyone  who  knew  my  son,  Pfc. 
Edward  Milton  Jones,  reported  missing  Feb.  12, 
1951,  at  Hoengsong.  Not  on  PW  list.  Would  also 
like  to  hear  from  parents  or  others  who  are  get- 
ting mail  from  prisoners  belonging  to  the  same 
outfit.  Mrs.  D.  D.  Jones,  1617  12th  St.,  Lake 
Charles,  La. 

Co.  H,  7th  Marines.  1st  Marine  Div.— P/c. 
Eugene  R.  Vavruska  was  reported  missing  Oct. 
7,  1952.  Will  service  comrades  or  anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  him  please  write  his 
parents.  Adolph  Vavruska,  Tyndall,  S.  Dak. 

Co.  H.  38th  Infantry,  2nd  Div.-Will  appreci- 
ate any  word  from  men  who  knew  Pfc.  James 
W.  McConnell,  missing  since  Aug.  27,  1951,  on 
Heartbreak  Ridge.  Please  write  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Gertrude  E.  McConnell,  312  10th  St.,  Chillicothe, 
Mo. 

Co.  E,  5th  Marines.  1st  Marine  Div.-Will  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  anyone  who  was  with  my 
larother,  Pfc.  Thomas  A.  (Pinky)  Higgina,  re- 
ported killed  by  enemy  land  mine  near  Wolsal- 
Lyong  on  June  25,  1951.  Mrs.  Peggy  McCuiston, 
3007  Bailey,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 

187th  Airborne  Regt.  Combat  Team  Assn. 
(Korea  vets)— 1st  reunion,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
July  3-5.  Write  Paul  C.  Deramo,  Secy-'Treas.. 
359  W.  9th  St..  Pittsburg.  Cal. 

Naval  Flotilla  Base  6.  USS  Dixie  Training 
School,  Newport,  R.  I.  T.  S..  (WWl)-reunion 
and  banquet,  all  hands.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,-  July 
4.  Write  R.  O.  Levell,  Chairman.  Box  163,  New 
Castle,  Ind. 

912th  Ordnance  HAM  Co.— 2nd  annual  reunion, 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  July  11;  Claremont  Hotel.  Info 
and  reservations  from  Alfred  J.  Musante,  3020 
Colby  St.,  Berkeley  5,  Cal. 

Co.  E,  6th  Engineers.  (WWl)-2nd  annual  re- 
union, Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Aug.  16.  Write  Eric  A. 
Scott.  RR  5,  Fort  Wayne  8,  Ind. 

43rd  AAA  Bn.— 8th  annual  reunion,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Sept.  5-7;  Seelbach  Hotel.  Info  from  Lee 
Marks,  1905  Kimbark  Dr..  Nashville  12,  Tenn. 

Co.  C,  324th  Engineer  Bn.— 2nd  annual  reunion, 
City  Park,  Greensburg,  Ind.,  Sept.  6.  Write  Harry 
Wasson,  RR  3,  Greensi)urg,  Ind. 

USS  Concord— 2nd  annual  reunion,  Chicago, 
III.,  Sept.  18-20;  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel.  Details 
from  Philip  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  1366  E.  Livingston 
Ave..  Columbus  5,  Ohio. 

17th  Base  PostofiBce  Assn.— Annual  reunion, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  5-7;  Hotel  Statler.  Info 
from  Kenneth  Marrone,  3155  Eastlawn  Ave.,  De- 
troit 15,  Mich. 

61st  Railroad  Engineers— Reunion,  Altoona, 
Pa.,  Sept.  5-7;  Penn  Alto  Hotel.  Write  E.  M. 
Soboda,  932  Roscoe  St.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Co.  D,  148th  Inf..  37th  Div.-Reunion,  Oak 
Harbor,  Ohio.  Oct.,  16-18.  Write  John  Nagy, 
322%  E.  3rd  St.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 
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Veterans 


APRIL,  1953 

A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


NSLI  DIVIDEND  FOR  1953  ON  THE  WAY: 

Check-writing  machinery  has  been  set  in  motion  for 
payment  of  the  annual  dividend  to  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  policyholders.  .  .  .  Checks  will  be  sent  from  the 
five  District  Offices  —  St.  Paul,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Dallas  and 
Philadelphia  —  to  some  5,000,000  policyholders.  .  .  .  Under 
decentralized  arrangement,  vets  are  expected  to  receive 
their  checks  within  30  or  40  days  after  the  anniversary  date 
of  the  policy.  .  .  .  Dividend  for  1953  runs  up  to  $180,000,000. 
.  .  .  This  will  be  split  among  the  five  million  vets  whose 
policies  were  in  force  and  who  paid  premiums  for  any  three 
or  more  months  between  the  anniversary  date  of  the  policy 
in  1952  and  the  same  date  in  1953.  .  .  .  Rate  of  payment  is 
computed  on  most  policies  at  50  cents  on  each  $1,000  of 
insurance  for  each  month  the  insurance  was  in  force  between 
the  anniversary  dates.  .  .  .  Most  dividend  checks,  for  those 
who  carry  the  maximum  of  $10,000  coverage,  will  be  $60.  .  .  . 
Policyholders  who  requested  payment  of  1952  dividend  or 
the  present  dividend  in  cash  will  receive  checks.  .  .  .  Unless 
so  requested  the  dividend  is  applied  toward  the  payment 
of  future  unpaid  premiums  or  placed  on  deposit  with  VA 
at  interest.  .  .  .  Service  personnel  who  waived  NSLI 
premiums  under  the  so-called  "free  GI  insurance"  law  are 
eligible  to  share  in  the  melon-cutting  if  they  paid  at  least 
one  month's  premium  preceding  the  waiver  during  the  period 
for  which  the  dividend  is  being  paid. 


DEADLINE  ON  LOSS  OF  PROPERTY  CLAIMS: 

Claims  covering  loss  of  personal  effects  by  personnel 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  or  Marine  Corps  must  be 
submitted  by  their  survivors  before  July  3,  1953,  if  the 
death  or  loss  occurred  prior  to  July  3,  1952.  .  .  .  Otherwise, 
payment  of  such  claims  is  not  permitted  under  the  Military 
Personnel  Claims  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  by  the  82nd 
Congress.  .  .  .  Army  personnel  should  request  claim  forms 
from  the  nearest  Post,  camp  or  station  Claims  Officer,  or 
from  the  Branch  Office,  JAG,  Fort  Holabird,  Baltimore  19, 
Md.  .  .  .  Forms  for  Air  Force  personnel  may  be  obtained 
from  the  nearest  Base  Claims  Officer,  or  from  the  Claims 
Division,  JAG,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  11th  Floor, 
Moses  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


BRONZE  GRAVE  MARKERS  AGAIN  AVAILABLE: 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  Department  of 
the  Army,  advises  that  bronze  grave  markers  are  again  being 
furnished  for  the  graves  of  deceased  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  eligible  veterans.  .  .  .  Issue  had  been  temporarily 
suspended  because  of  shortage  of  metal.  .  .  .  Applications 


for  markers  for  veterans  interred  in  private  cemeteries 
should  be  made  to  the  Quartermastr  General,  Memorial 
Division,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

*  *     *  * 

COURTS  HOLD  KOREA  FIGHT  NOT  A  WAR: 

Courts  in  two  States  handed  down  decisions  in  mid- 
February  of  importance  to  survivors  of  Korean  dead  if  the 
serviceman  held  insurance  with  a  double-indemnity  clause 
payable  in  event  of  violent  or  accidental  death.  ...  In  both 
cases  the  courts  held  that  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to 
declare  a  state  of  war,  and  despite  the  scope  of  fighting  in 
Korea  no  war  has  been  declared.  .  .  .  Therefore,  for  insurance 
purposes,  and  as  we  are  not  in  a  legal  state  of  war,  insurance 
companies  must  honor  double  indemnity  clauses  in  policies 
of  soldiers.  .  .  .  First  case  was  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  case  of  Andrew  Beley,  Pittsburgh, 
who  was  killed  in  Korea,  March  9,  1951,  and  Clyde  Harding, 
Pennsylvania  National  Guardsman,  killed  in  a  train  wreck 
in  Ohio  on  September  11,  1950.  Chief  Justice  Horace  G. 
Stern  wrote  majority  opinion.  .  .  .  He  cited  that  insurance 
policies  in  effect  December  7,  1941,  were  paid  because  Con- 
gress did  not  actually  declare  war  until  the  following  day. 

Second  case  was  in  Indiana  Superior  Court,  Part  1, 
in  which  Judge  Niblack  ruled  that  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  cannot  use  a  "war  clause"  to  avoid  double 
payment  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  killed  in  action  in  Korea. 
.  .  .  Decision  was  in  suit  of  Mrs.  Lulu  P.  McClintic,  who 
sought  to  collect  on  the  policy  of  her  son,  Sgt.  Charles  E. 
Anderson.  .  .  .  Insurance  firm  contended  that  "war  clause" 
eliminated  double  indemnity  when  death  came  to  a  "member 
of  the  military  services  in  time  of  war."  .  .  .  Judge  Niblack 
ruled  "what  you  (the  insurance  company)  want  is  for  the 
court  to  rule  there  is  a  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  some  foreign  power.  To  ask  this  court  to  assume 
the  functions  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  asking 
too  much." 

*  *     *  * 

PROGRESS  IN  PAYMENT  OF  COMBAT  PAY: 

Korean  vets  who  applied  for  combat  duty  pay  —  which 
includes  most  combat  servicemen  who  were  discharged 
before  the  law  was  enacted  —  are  advised  that  progress  is 
being  made  in  clearing  the  claims.  .  .  .  Defense  Department 
units  handling  the  claims  had  difficulty  in  determining  com- 
bat units  actually  engaged  and  whose  members  were  eligible. 
.  .  .  This  difficulty  has  been  cleared  to  a  great  extent;  the 
records  have  been  cleared  and  applications  are  being  proc- 
essed at  the  rate  of  approximately  100  a  day.  ...  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Army  will  complete  payment  of  the 
more  than  100,000  claims  by  August. 
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NEW  YORK  REPORTS  ON  WW2  BONUS: 

At  the  end  of  five  years  of  operation,  Veterans  Bonus 
Bureau  of  New  York  reported  that  it  had  issued  1,555,265 
WW2  bonus  checks  aggregating  $338,806,860.72.  .  .  .  State 
paid  flat  rates,  $50  for  less  than  60  days'  service;  $150  for 
minimum  of  60  days  within  the  U.  S.,  and  $250  for  any 
foreign  service.  .  .  .  No  deadline  for  filing  applications  has 
been  set.  .  .  .  Applications  at  the  rate  of  39  a  week  dribbled 
in  during  1952.  .  .  .  From  a  peak  of  1,200  employees  handling 
bonus  claims  in  1948  the  organization  has  dwindled  to  a 
unit  of  four.  ...  It  is  estimated  that  1,600,000  applications 
will  be  filed  before  the  Bonus  Bureau  closes  its  books. 

*  *     *  * 

VA  ADVISES  KOREA  VETS  ON  SCHOOLING: 

VA  asks  vets  to  use  some  of  their  own  initiative  and 
save  time  and  trouble  in  applying  for  schooling  or  training 
under  the  Korean  GI  Bill  by  pointing  out  steps  to  be  taken: 
...  (1)  Get  a  photostat  or  certified  copy  made  of  both  sides 
of  their  discharge  or  separation  papers.  .  .  .  This  is  needed 
to  attach  to  the  application.  ...  (2)  If  sure  of  what  training 
they  want  to  take,  find  out  whether  the  school  or  training 
establishment  will  accept  them  under  the  Korean  GI  Bill.  .  .  . 
On  the  application  form  —  obtainable  from  any  VA  office  — 
a  vet  who  has  come  to  a  firm  decision  as  to  his  training  goal 
must  put  it  down.  .  .  .  He  also  must  list  the  program  of 
training  that  will  help  him  reach  his  goal,  as  well  as  the 
name  and  address  of  the  State-approved  school  or  estab- 
lishment where  he  plans  to  train.  .  .  .  Knowing  these  things 
in  advance  will  save  a  lot  of  time  when  he  files  his  applica- 
tion. ...  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  not  sure  what  he  wants 
to  take,  and  he'd  like  to  get  expert  assistance  in  reaching  a 
decision,  he  may  receive  vocational  counseling  from  the 
VA.  ...  In  such  case  he  should  indicate  in  his  training 
application  that  he  wants  counseling. 

*  *     *  * 

LAST  CALL  FOR  WW2  POW  CLAIMS: 

Deadline  for  filing  claims  for  $1.50  a  day  benefits  by 
WW2  prisoners  of  war  is  just  around  the  comer.  .  .  .  War 
Claims  Commission  urges  all  eligible  vets  or  survivors  to 
get  their  claims  in  the  mails  before  April  9.  .  .  .  Commission 
cannot  consider  applications  dated  or  postmarked  after 
April  9.  .  .  .  Ex-POWs  use  WCC  Form  611;  survivors  use 
WCC  Form  660,  both  available  from  VA  offices,  vet  organi- 
zations, Red  Cross  or  from  War  Claims  Commission,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.  .  .  .  All  funds  to  pay  both  claims  and  the 
cost  of  processing  are  paid  out  of  moneys  accumulated 
from  liquidated  enemy  assets  confiscated  by  the  U.  S. 
during  WW2. 
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MICHIGAN  BONUS  DEADLINE  JUNE  1: 

Deadline  for  Michigan  State  bonus  to  WW2  service 
men  and  women  is  May  31.  .  .  .  Rates  are  $10  per  month 
for  home  service;  $15  for  overseas,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$500.  .  .  .  Next  of  kin  of  deceased  eligible  veterans  may  be 
paid  sum  to  which  the  veteran  was  entitled,  on  proof  of 
dependency.  .  .  .  New  law  provides  payment  to  next  of  kin 
of  servicemen  who  have  died  of  service-connected  causes 
since  June  27,  1950,  (Korea  war).  .  .  .  Applications  from 
Bonus  and  Military  Pay  Division,  The  Adjutant  General's 
Office,  Lansing  1,  Michigan. 


VA  TO  REMAIN  AS  IS,  SATS  PRESIDENT: 

Rumors  of  intent  to  dismember  or  to  consolidate  the 
Veterans  Administration  with  a  new  Cabinet  agency  under 
the  Social  Security  Department,  have  been  floating  around 
for  some  weeks.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  Massachu- 
setts, Chairman  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
brought  the  question  into  the  open  on  February  9  in  a  speech 
in  the  House:  "I  have  heard  a  great  many  vague  and 
disturbing  rumors  that  there  is  under  consideration  the 
absorbing  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  or  large  parts 
of  it,  by  placing  various  functions  in  another  department," 
said  Mrs.  Rogers.  "I  hope  that  wUl  not  be  done.  It  will  mean 
utter  confusion.  It  will  mean  much  poorer  service  for  the 
veterans.  It  will  be  entirely  unsatisfactory.  They  have  called 
the  horrible  war  in  Korea  a  police  action.  If  you  do  make 
the  VA  subordinate  to  some  other  department  it  will  be 
giving  these  veterans  police-action  care  in  the  United  States. 
They  deserve  the  best  and  it  must  be  given  them." 

In  his  first  press  conference  held  on  February  17, 
President  Eisenhower  was  asked  a  direct  question  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  Administration  in  reference  to  reorganization  — 
the  VA  in  particular.  .  .  .  The  President  did  not  answer  the 
question  at  the  conference,  but  a  few  hours  later  a  statement 
was  given  from  the  White  House  that  the  VA  will  be 
retained  as  a  single  independent  agency,  and  that  there 
is  no  present  intent  to  recommend  transfer  of  any  of 
its  functions  to  the  proposed  new  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  which  will  (if  approved  by  Congress)  have  Cabinet 
status.  .  .  .  The  answer  of  the  President  is  in  full  conformity 
with  the  Republican  platform  declaration,  adopted  at  the 
Chicago  Convention,  pledging  that  "the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration be  maintained  as  a  single,  independent  agency  in  full 
charge  of  all  veterans'  affairs." 

*  *     *  * 

AVERAGE  AGE  OF  WAR  VETERANS: 

According  to  a  survey  made  by  VA,  the  average  age 
of  Korean  war  veterans  is  22.  .  .  .  WW2  veterans  average  33, 
and  WWl  vets  average  58  plus.  .  .  .  Spanish-American  War 
veterans  average  76,  and  Union  vets  of  Civil  War,  with  only 
two  living,  average  108  plus.  .  .  .  Figures  are  based  on  a 
national  census  of  more  than  20,500,000  living  veterans  — 
including  3,000,000  WWl,  more  than  15,000,000  WW2,  and 
1,200,000  Korean  vets. 

*  *     *  * 

PENSION  PROPOSED  FOR  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  MEN: 

Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Winners  would  get  $250 
monthly  pension  for  life  if  a  bill  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Olin  E.  Teague,  Texas,  is  enacted.  .  .  .  His  proposal 
(H.R.  2869)  was  referred  to  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  for  consideration.  .  .  .  Teague,  minority  member 
of  the  Committee,  is  a  WW2  combat  veteran. 
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FARM  PRIORITIES  FOR  WW2,  KOREA  VETS: 

Twenty  family-size  farms  in  the  Columbia  Basin  project 
in  central  Washington  are  open  for  purchase,  with  preference 
given  to  WW2  or  Korean  veterans.  .  .  .  Applications  must 
be  filed  by  April  3.  .  .  .  Farms  are  located  about  150  miles 
southwest  of  Spokane,  and  vary  in  size  from  40  to  120 
acres.  .  .  .  Prices  range  from  $1,912  to  $4,580.  .  .  .  Information 
is  available  on  this  and  other  projects  from  Reclamation 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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EASIEST  TO  DRIVE  AND  THIS  IS  WHY 

There  are  engineering  reasons  for  every  benefit 
your  new  Chrysler  Corporation  car  offers  you 


SITTING  IS  A  NEW  EXPERIENCE   in  the  1953 

Plymouth,  Dodge,  DeSoto  and  Chrysler.  Here  you 
ride  comfortably  relaxed,  not  all  hunched  up.  On 
Comfort-Level  seats,  you  can  wear  your  proudest 
hat  without  ducking! 


THERE  ARE  REASONS.  Testing  and  studying  for  years,  Chrysler  Corporation 
engineers  and  coachwork  designers  developed  a  new  way  to  "spring"  your 
car  that  makes  your  ride  steadier,  more  truly  balanced  than  was  possible 
before.  There's  plenty  of  head  and  shoulder  room.  Your  seeing  area  has  been 
increased  as  much  as  15%,  too. 


THE  ENGINE  COMES  ALIVE  as  you  turn  the  starter 
key  and  immediately  you  know  your  ride  will  be 
an  easy  one.  Taking  the  toughest  hill,  or  in  the 
tightest  city  traffic,  there's  power  to  spare  at  your 
every  command. 


THERE  ARE  REASONS.  Up  mountains,  across  deserts,  along  forsaken  back 
roads,  grueling  road  tests  are  a  major  part  of  the  development  of  every  Chrysler 
Corporation  engine— the  dependable  sixes,  the  advanced  design  hemispherical 
combustion  chamber  V8's.  Almost  three  million  miles  a  year  are  clocked  by 
Chrysler  test  drivers. 


EASY  DOES  IT.  At  a  tangled  downtown  intersec- 
tion, or  out  on  the  bounciest  country  road,  you 
steer  without  strain.  Available  on  Chrysler  and 
DeSoto.  full-time  Power  Steering  makes  steering 
your  car  easy  as  dialing  a  phone. 


THERE  ARE  REASONS.  Careful  oil  pressure  tests  are  part  of  the  behind-the- 
scenes  development  of  full-time  Power  Steering.  This  popular  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration exclusive  relieves  you  of  80%  of  your  normal  steering  effort.  And 
another  Chrysler  advance,  Power  Braking,  uses  engine  power  to  make  braking 
easier  and  quicker  for  you.  too. 


Back  of  every  development  that  makes  your  Chrysler  Corporation  car  so  easy  to  drive  are  the  talent  and  experience  of  engineers, 
scientists  and  technicians  with  the  one  aim— to  produce  fine  cars  of  superior  ivorth.  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 

engineers  and  builds  Plymouth,  Dodge,  De  Soto,  Chrysler  Cars  &  Dodge  Trucks 

Chrytler  Marine  &  Industrial  Engines    •    Oillte  Metal  Powder  Products    •    Mopar  Parts  &  Accessories    •    Airtamp  Heating.  Air  Conditioning,  Refrigeration    •    Cyclaweld  Cement  Products 


What  Have  We  Bought  In  Europe? 
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desperately  seeking  markets  for  their 
products. 

General  Anders  in  London  told  me 
he  estimated  that  the  greater  part  of 
Poland's  65,000  tons  of  high  seas  ship- 
ping is  engaged  in  running  munitions 
and  strategic  cargoes  from  Europe  to 
red  China.  Czech-produced  arms  and 
tanks  go  to  Manchurian  ports  in  Greek 
and  other  freighters  for  use  against 
American  troops  in  Korea.  It  is  ironic 
to  note  in  passing  that  while  a  nest  of 
Greek  shippers  in  London  is  cleaning  up 
quick  fortunes  in  this  nefarious  trade 
their  own  country  continues  to  draw- 
down sizeable  iVISA  assistance  to  help 
fight  communism  in  Greece.  Tangiers 
is  said  to  be  another  international 
smuggling  nest  for  the  sale  and  transfer 
to  enemy  hands  of  strategic  U.  S. 
materials. 

The  former  sub-committee  on  export 
controls  and  policies  under  Senator 
O'Conor  of  Maryland  during  its  brief 
life  turned  up  much  evidence  of  illicit 
trade  with  Iron  Curtain  countries.  This 
sub-committee  was  barely  able  to  lift 
one  small  corner  of  the  curtain  on  eco- 
nomic blockade-running.  It  should  be 
revived  by  the  new  Congress  and  given 
ample  funds  to  finish  the  job.  It  did 
report  that  in  the  matter  of  effectively 
limiting  or  terminating  the  international 
trade  in  strategic  materials  with  com- 
munist aggressor  nations  "the  Ameri- 
can pul)lic  has  not  been  adequately  in- 
formed of  the  facts  of  the  problem." 

This  sub-committee  reported  that 
the  U.  S.  Navy  knew  of  appro.ximately 
235  ships  in  the  smuggling  trade  in  1951, 
of  which  60  were  Panamanian  and  some 
thirty  under  British  registry.  Shipping 


jumped  enormously  during  1952,  I  was 
told  in  Europe,  with  some  estimates 
running  as  high  as  one  million  tons  now 
hauling  every  type  of  cargo  to  red 
China  and  other  Soviet  satellites.  The 
O'Conor  sub-committee  lamented: 

"It  is  most  distressing  to  learn  that 
U.N.  flags  were  flying  over  ships 
in  this  nefarious  trade." 
Your  National  Commander  on  return- 
ing from  Korea  reported  that  American 
naval  officers  on  duty  in  Asiatic  waters 
were  particularly  incensed  over  the 
endless  procession  of  foreign  ships  haul- 
ing deadly  war  cargoes  to  British  Hong 
Kong  and  North  Chinese  ports. 

Crossing  the  Channel  to  La  Belle 
France  I  found  that  country  to  be  an 
even  weaker  reed  of  support  than  Eng- 
land. Writing  in  the  U.  S.  Navs  a/id 
World  Report  recently,  Maj.  General 
J.  F.  C.  Fuller,  a  retired  British  Army 
officer  and  acknowledged  expert  on 
psychological  warfare,  called  France 
"an  actual  liability."  Gen.  Fuller  wrote: 
"A  truly  prudent  commander,  with 
advanced    forces    in  Germany, 
would  have  to  earmark  several  di- 
visions to  protect  his  lines  of  com- 
munication through  France.  There 
is  too  much  danger  of  communist 
disruption  and  sabotage." 
Asked  whether  he  thought  France  could 
become  strong  again  within  a  reason- 
able time.  Gen.  Fuller  replied: 

"I  am  pessimistic  about  that.  It's 
been  about  100  years,  away  back 
in  the  Crimean  war,  since  France 
had  genuine  military  vitality.  Ever 
since  1870  the  French  have  been 
slipping  in  terms  of  stability  and 
power." 


After  talking  with  Americans  who 
have  lived  there  for  years,  I  came  away 
from  France  with  equally  pessimistic 
conclusions.  .Most  of  them,  including  a 
banker,  felt  that  biUions  of  American 
money  poured  into  France  since  the  end 
of  the  war  had  stuck  pretty  well  at  the 
top  of  the  heap  in  the  tightly  clenched 
fists  of  the  notoriously  grasping  upper 
middle  class  and  industrialists.  Despite 
rosy  Stare  Department  reports  and 
handouts,  very  little  of  American 
"pump-priming"  money  appears  to  have 
seeped  down  to  the  working  class  and 
low  income  groups.  The  Marshall  Plan 
and  its  variously  disguised  successors 
were  sold  to  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  representation  that 
only  such  economic  blood  transfusion 
could  save  French  radical  workers  and 
poor  peasants  from  falUng  into  Stalin's 
evil  clutches.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
worked  out  that  way. 

Roughly  five  million  Frenchmen  or 
28  percent  of  the  electorate  still  vote 
the  straight  hammer  and  .sickle  ticket 
in  national  elections.  With  practically 
no  unemployment  or  mass  misery  to 
prey  upon  such  as  in  India  and  far 
poorer  countries,  the  French  com- 
munist party  can  still  boast  of  400,000 
hardened,  disciplined  party  members 
or  about  fifteen  times  as  many  as  there 
are  in  the  United  States  with  nearly 
four  times  the  population  of  France. 
And  they  all  hate  America  with  an 
abiding  and  bitter  hatred. 

To  all  this  the  French,  naturally, 
have  an  answer.  They  claim  that  their 
war  in  Indo-China  against  the  commu- 
nists now  going  into  its  fifth  year  has 
cost  them  twice  as  much  as  they  re- 
ceived in  economic  aid  from  the  U.  S. 
Besides,  we  tend  to  forget  that  poor 
.Marianne  bore  the  brunt  of  two  world 
wars  and  invasions  within  a  generation 
while  faraway  and  fortunate  America 
waxed  fat  and  prosperous.  As  a  result 
France  is  poor  —  terribly  poor. 

American  bankers  and  economists 
snicker  at  that  one.  They  claim  that  the 
thrifty  and  bank-leery  French  have 
salted  away  a  tidy  linle  sock  of  at  least 
four  or  five  to  possibly  as  high  as  four- 
teen billion  dollars  in  gold,  U.  S.  bank- 
notes, and  other  "hard"  currencies.  And 
further,  every  child  in  Europe  knows 
that  Frenchmen  have  an  incurable  al- 
lergy against  paying  income  and  any 
other  avoidable  taxes.  Workers  and 
low-salaried  employees  have  their  taxes 
deducted  by  the  employer  but  all  the 
rest  are  extraordinarily  agile  and  elusive 
in  their  tax  calculations. 

The  quickest  and  surest  way  for  any 
French  government  to  .sign,  stamp  and 
seal  its  own  death  warrant  is  to  pro- 
pose even  the  most  trifling  tax  increases 


or  to  suggest  even  the  mildest  sort  of 
tax  reorganization  in  order  to  curb  and 
minimize  mass  evasion.  If  the  French 
have  no  confidence  in  their  own  cur- 
rency, government,  and  economic  sta- 
bility, why  should  Americans  have  any? 
And  if  they  lack  the  will  to  fight  in 
their  own  defense  and  the  moral  cour- 
age to  curb  their  own  enormous  and 
dangerous  fifth  column,  can  American 
dollars  make  any  difference? 

As  in  England,  the  French  attitude 
toward  communists  is  weak-kneed, 
apathetic,  and  completely  unrealistic. 
The  communists  have  seen  to  it  that 
no  strong  anti-communist  movement  or 
organization  was  permitted  to  rise  after 
liberation.  There  are  no  anti-commu- 
nist laws  in  P>ance  worth  mentioning. 
In  fact,  there  is  still  in  effect  a  French 


"Awright,  Champ,  down!  down  Champ, 
DOWN!!" 
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law  which  prohibits  "collaborationists 
with  any  foreign  totalitarian  power" 
from  holding  office  in  French  labor 
unions.  The  law  curiously  exxludes 
collaborationists  between  1939  and 
1941,  or  the  time  when  French  com- 
munists collaborated  with  Russia  dur- 
ing the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  era.  This  law- 
gives  them  virtual  control  of  the  French 
labor  movement,  and  Uncle  Sugar  in- 
directly subsidizes  communist  French 
labor  leadership  because  French  unions 
receive  direct  financial  subsidies  from 
the  government  through  representation 
on  government  agencies  distributing 
various  funds. 

The  French  Parliament  never  dared 
to  set  up  an  official  investigative  body 
similar  to  our  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  Communists  can 
still  hold  most  public  offices  in  France 
and  it  is  generally  accepted  that  even 
the  French  Army  officers'  corps  has 
been  well  infiltrated.  President  Auriol 
quickly  joined  Britain's  nose-thumbing 
at  America  over  the  Chapiin  incident 
hv   osrcntariously   inviting  ('harlie  to 


have  lunch  with  him  at  the  Presidential 
palace.  The  film  comedian  whose  patri- 
otic and  war  service  record  is  nothing 
worth  bragging  about  was  al.so  deco- 
rated with  the  Legion  of  Honor— a  sort 
of  supreme  Gallic  bit  of  humor. 

However,  in  all  fairness  it  must  be 
recorded  that  at  least  part  of  France's 
inability  and  disinclination  to  curb 
Stalin's  powerful  fifth  column  can  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  official  Washington. 
This  is  a  bit  of  unknown  and  rather 
dirty  history  which  has  been  carefully 
hidden  from  the  American  public  for 
over  eight  years.  It  was  common 
knowledge  to  American  intelligence 
officers  and  others  who  -were  on  the 
spot  in  1944.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
and  other  equally  uninformed  lay- 
persons have  frequently  and  lavishly 
praised  "the  magnificent  resistance  work 
of  the  gallant  and  fearless  P'rench  com- 
munists during  the  nazi  occupation  and 
liberation."  Or  else  they  intimated  that 
the  communists  were  the  staunchest  and 
most  daring  of  the  French  underground. 
No  greater  hoax  and  swindle  has  ever 
been  perpetrated  on  the  Anierican 
public. 

As  a  naval  intelligence  officer  I  knew 
that  Gen.  DeGauile,  as  was  true  of  our 
own  OSS,  had  to  deal  with  the  French 
connimnists  in  order  to  get  his  secret 
agents  and  couriers  in  and  out  of  occu- 
pied France.  Thanks  to  a  highly  effi- 


cient Soviet  network  of  passport  forgers 
and  secret  printing  plants,  the  French 
communists  in  the  underground  were 
the  only  ones  able  to  secure  or  fake  the 
necessary  documents  and  other  papers 
so  vitally  important  to  outwit  the  alert 
and  smart  German  secret  police.  It  was 
also  well  known  in  intelligence  circles 
that  French  communists  with  character- 
istic treachery  promptly  fingered  to  the 
nazis  and  sure  death  all  foreign  agents 
and  suspicious  strangers  not  known  to 
them  or  not  "clearing"  through  their 
network. 

During  the  hectic  weeks  that  Ameri- 
can armored  columns  smashed  through 
to  the  Siegfried  Line,  a  little-known 
massacre  occurred  on  the  heels  of  ad- 
vancing U.  S.  troops  that  overshadows 
in  horror  even  the  Katyn  Forest  mas- 
sacre of  15,000  Polish  officers  for  sheer 
cynical  ruthlessness  and  magnitude.  The 
"gallant  and  courageous"  French  com- 
munists murdered  in  cold  blood  an  esti- 
mated 112,000  "nazi  collaborators." 
While  some  of  these  victims  probably 
were  Vichyites  and  collaborators  a 
great  ?najority  of  the?n  were  simply 
well-known  anti-communists  as  inno- 
cent of  any  collaborationist  taint  as  the 
anarchists,  socialists,  and  other  loyalist 
radicals  murdered  by  the  G.P.U.  in 
Spain's  Civil  War  on  trumped-up 
charges  of  being  "pro-Franco  fascists." 
{Continued  on  page  41) 
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Harold  E  Wilson.  USMCR  $ 
Medal  of  Honor 


He  Held  On  All  Night 


0 


UT  OF  THE  SPRING  NIGHT,  the  Red 
banzai  attack  hit  like  a  thunderstorm. 
The  darkness  exploded  into  a  night- 
mare of  flaming  confusion.  But  Ser- 
geant Wilson  went  into  action  at  once, 
rallying  his  hard-pressed  men. 

Bullets  wounded  his  head  and  leg; 
disabled  both  arms.  Refusing  aid,  he 
crawled,  bleeding,  from  man  to  man, 
supplying  ammunition,  directing  fire, 
helping  the  wounded. 

As  the  attack  grew  fiercer,  a  mortar 
shell  blew  him  off  his  feet.  Still,  dazed 


and  weakened,  he  held  on,  leading  the 
fight  all  night  till  the  last  Red  assault 
was  beaten  off.  At  dawn,  by  sheer  cour- 
age, the  Sergeant  had  saved  not  only 
his  position,  but  the  precious  lives  of 
his  men. 

"In  Korea,"  says  Sergeant  Wilson, 
"I  didn't  think  about  where  our  weap- 
ons came  from  — I  just  thanked  God 
they  were  there. 

"Now,  back  home,  I  realize  what's 
behind  those  arms.  The  united  strength 
of  millions  of  thrifty,  hard-working 


folks  like  you— who  are  making  Amer- 
ica safer  by  investing  in  U.  S.  Defense 
Bonds.  Maybe  you've  thought  you 
were  just  saving  money.  Believe  me, 
you're  saving  men's  lives,  too!" 


Now  E  Bonds  pay  3  %  !  Now,  Series  E 
Bonds  start  paying  interest  after  6  months. 
And  average  3%  interest,  compounded  semi- 
annually when  held  to  maturity! 

During  April,  women  volunteers  all  over 
America  will  be  calling  on  business  and 
professional  people  to  enroll  them  in  the 
Bond-A-Month  Plan.  If  you  are  self-employed, 
enroll  in  the  plan — a  sure,  safe  savings  sys- 
tem designed  especially  for  you! 


Peace  is  for  the  strong!  For  peace  and  prosperity  save  ivith  U.S.  Defense  Bonds! 


The  V.  S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  donated  by  this  publicatior 
in  cooperation  with  the  Advertising  Council  and  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 


( Continued  fro?n  page  45 ) 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  before 
French  civil  government  could  be  re- 
stored and  while  American  troops  were 
busy  fighting  and  chasing  out  the  Ger- 
mans, the  "brave"  French  communist 
underground  "fighters"  not  only  settled 
old  scores  with  all  their  enemies  from 
left  to  right  but  in  one  "Operation 
Massacre"  wiped  out  the  flower  of  the 
potential  anti-communist  movement 
after  the  war.  The  communist  mayor  of 
Limoges,  for  example,  boasted  that  he 
had  personally  liquidated  sixty  "col- 
laborators." 

Most  of  these  victims  were  demo- 


"To  the  contents  of  this  package,  simply 
add  1  teaspoon  of  salt  and  V/i  cups  of 
water  .  .  ." 
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cratic  anti-communists  and  not  even 
Vichyites. 

These  French  communist  murder 
squads  used  weapons  which  our  OSS 
had  air-dropped  to  them  for  use  against 
the  nazis.  The  communists  also  "liber- 
ated" billions  of  francs  from  French 
banks.  Charles  Tillon,  recently  purged 
from  the  French  Politburo  and  a  well- 
known  terrorist,  is  now  accused  by  his 
former  communist  pals  of  having  em- 
bezzled large  amounts  of  such  "liber- 
ated" money.  That  is  why  the  French 
underground  branch  of  the  CP.  has 
plenty  of  money  and  weapons  today. 
They  hoarded  and  saved  their  OSS 
and  German-abandoned  weapons  for 
safer  and  better  purposes  than  fighting 
the  Germans.  They  left  that  to  the 
Americans  just  as  the  Chinese  reds  left 
to  Uncle  Sam  the  problem  of  remov- 
ing the  Japanese  invaders  while  they 
bided  their  time  and  conserved  their 
resources  for  the  overthrow  and  de- 
struction of  their  own  government. 

The  French  commies,  with  charac- 
teristic gall,  claimed  for  themselves  the 
glorious  and  heroic  record  of  the  non- 


communist  Maquis,  although  many  of 
their  leaders  were  not  even  in  France 
during  the  nazi  occupation  but  hiding 
out  in  Russia.  They  left  the  dangerous 
job  of  fighting  the  nazis  to  their  non- 
party allies. 

This  explains  in  part  why  the  anti- 
communist  movement  and  sentiment 
in  France  even  today  remains  so  weak 
and  negligible.  Our  own  government 
connived  at  getting  Moscow-trained 
top  rank  communist  leaders  back  into 
France  and  Italy  at  invasion  level  even 
before  our  own  military  government 
could  move  in  or  civil  government  be 
restored.  This  was  not  true,  fortunately, 
in  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  or  Nor- 
way, where  anti-communist  civil  gov- 
ernments were  restored  intact  and 
Stalin's  fifth  column  never  got  a  good 
foothold. 

The  reason  advanced  by  the  State 
Department,  which  made  such  pohtical 
considerations  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
was  that  communists  were  a  vital  and 
important  part  of  "restoring  democ- 
racy." Barring  communists  would  be 
unfair  and  undemocratic.  That  is  why 
Gen.  Marshall  told  Chiang  Kai-shek 
that  he  would  have  to  accept  commu- 
nists in  his  government  or  all  Ameri- 
can aid  would  be  cut  off.  While  the 
facts  of  our  State  Department's  cod- 
dling of  Chinese  communists  as  "agra- 
rian reformers  and  democrats"  is  now 
fairly  well  documented  and  established 
beyond  argument,  I  know  of  no  Con- 
gressional investigation  or  findings 
which  expose  this  little-known  story  of 
how  Moscow-trained  communist  ter- 
rorists were  expedited  into  France  and 
Italy  with  our  liberation  armies.  This 
explains  the  surprisingly  fast  post-war 
growth  of  the  Italian  and  French  com- 
munist parties. 

Whether  the  communist  party  of 
France  today  is  shrinking  as  measured 
by  open  membership  and  newspaper 
circulation  or  is  still  fairly  stabilized  is 
entirely  immaterial.  Such  superficial  and 
irrelevant  criteria  deceive  and  befuddle 
only  the  uninformed  and  novices.  The 
underground  of  the  French  CP.  is  well 
armed,  well  financed,  fanatical,  and 
ready  on  short  notice  to  strike  in  the 
dark  when  word  comes  from  the 
Kremlin.  The  Chinese  communist 
movement  was  practically  wiped  out 
in  1927  by  Chiang  Kai-shek's  coun- 
ter revolution.  It  came  back  within 
twenty  years  to  take  over  total  power 
over  all  China.  The  Czecho-Slovak  CP. 
went  through  several  crises  and  severe 
membership  drops  in  its  long  history, 
only  to  seize  power  in  January,  1948 
without  firing  a  shot  or  even  working 
up  a  good  sweat. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  con- 
tinue to  stumble  from  one  reverse  and 
disaster  to  another  in  the  cold  war  is 
that  our  so-called  "experts"  on  Soviet 
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Russia  and  comniunisni  as  well  as  the 
democratic-minded  leaders  whom  they 
misadvise  blindly  continue  to  apply  the 
democratic  yardsticks  and  tests  of  free 
men  and  free  elections  to  completely 
different  Bolshevik  totalitarianism. 

After  talking  with  knowledgeable 
Americans  in  France  for  four  days  I 
left  with  the  feeling  that  our  own  mili- 
tary leaders'  pessimism  was  probably 
justified.  As  one  observer  summed  up 
the  whole  question,  France  in  1939  with 
a  smaller  population  and  no  outside 
economic  aid  was  able  to  train,  arm,  and 
place  in  the  line  160  divisions.  Today, 
eight  years  after  liberation,  France 
pleads  total  inability  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum N.A.T.O.  requirements  of  ten 
divisions.  Tiny  Switzerland  with  one- 
tenth  of  France  s  population  can  mo- 
bilize and  place  in  defense  positions  in 
one  week  400,000  well-trained  and 
armed  citizen  soldiers.  The  pessimism 
of  our  military  is  deepened  by  the  fact 
that  the  divisions  which  France  cannot 
raise  for  her  own  defense  could  easily 
be  raised  in  badly-bled  West  Germany 
were  it  not  for  French  opposition  and 
obstruction. 

Our  official  policy  for  West  Germany 
as  laid  down  by  the  State  Department 
might  also  be  given  a  close  examination 
by  some  competent  Congressional  com- 
mittee. The  "inside  job"  so  neatly  done 
on  China  by  a  handful  of  obscure  pohcy 
makers  in  the  State  Department  which, 
as  Whittaker  Chambers  points  out,  has 
changed  the  history  of  the  world  and 
the  balance  of  world  power  against  us, 
has  now  finally  emerged  into  historical 
fact  thanks  to  the  splendid  work  of  the 
McCarran  Internal  Security  sub-com- 
mittee. Were  similar  "honest  mistakes" 
by  so-called  "experts"  also  made  to  our 
ultimate  disadvantage  in  Germany?  If 
many  West  Germans  today  are  neutral- 
ists, pacifists,  and  anti-American  in  the 
struggle  to  save  what  is  left  of  Europe 
is  this  the  natural  result  of  catastrophic 
defeat,  saturation  bombing,  and  general 
war-weariness  or  was  it  planned  that 


way  by  as  yet  unidentified  policy 
makers  and  the  European  opposite  num- 
bers to  Owen  Lattimore,  John  Carter 
Vincent,  John  Stewart  Service,  and 
Lauchlin  Currie? 

The  infamous  Adorgenthau  Plan  for 
reducing  prostrate  and  dismembered 
Germany  to  a  pastoral  economy  and 
halving  its  population  by  the  simple 
process  of  planned  starvation  was  pre- 
sumably master-minded  by  Harry 
Dexter  White,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  White  was  named  in 
sworn  testimony  shortly  before  his 
death  as  a  Soviet  agent.  At  Potsdam 
Mr.  Truman  agreed  to  a  Soviet  demand 
that  50  percent  of  all  German  industry 
be  destroyed.  Even  soap  and  toy  fac- 
tories were  razed.  (When  I  tried  to  buy 
some  toy  soldiers  for  my  boys  in  Frank- 
furt 1  was  astonished  to  learn  that  as  a 
part  of  their  "democratic  re-education," 
Germans  had  been  prohibited  since  the 
war  from  making  toy  soldiers  lest  their 
children  get  militaristic  ideas! ) 

Between  1945  and  1950  hundreds  of 
German  factories  were  dismantled  and 
shipped  to  Russia  as  reparations.  Now- 
American  taxpayers  must  produce  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  build  new  German 
factories  in  order  to  restore  West  Ger- 
man economy  as  part  of  the  defenses 
of  the  West.  Senators  Jenner,  Malone, 
Wherry,  and  Langer  vainly  protested 
against  shipping  German  dismantled 
munitions  plants  to  Russia  as  late  as 
April,  1950,  fully  four  years  after  Stalin 
had  launched  his  cold  war  against  the 
West.  Germans  also  ask  why  we  blew 
up  their  concrete  bunkers  and  air  raid 
shelters  if  they  are  to  become  part  of 
the  defense  system  against  a  threatened 
Russian  thrust. 

Then  either  at  Potsdam  or  in  the 
Four  Power  Allied  Control  Council  we 
gave  the  German  communists  a  nice 
break.  All  German  newspapers  required 
a  special  license.  These  were  restricted 
in  number.  The  Soviets  insisted  that  25 
percent  of  these  extremely  valuable 
licenses  should  be  reserved  for  the  com- 
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munist  press.  (The  commies  don't  have 
one-fourth  of  all  the  newspapers  in 
West  Germany,  though,  as  all  the  li- 
censes were  not  fully  used  or  assigned 
by  the  authorities.) 

The  Frankfurter  Rundschau  and  sev- 
eral other  German  papers  were  heavily 
colonized  with  Stalinists.  American 
newsmen  claim  that  the  Rundschau  re- 
ceived a  lump  sum  subsidy  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars  from  secret  State  Depart- 
ment funds.  Germans  distrusted  it  as 
obviously  left-wing  and  nothing  but  a 
mouthpiece  for  Acheson.  Some  thirty 
other  West  German  papers  are  sunilarly 
suspect.  A  Congressional  investigation 
should  be  made  into  the  whole  West 
German  press  situation— their  financial 
structures,  subsidies,  disbursements  to 
questionable  "pubhc  relations"  outfits, 
personnel,  editorial  policies,  news  slant- 
ing, etc. 

Such  a  probe  would  be  inconclusive 
without  a  most  thorough  check  into 
the  backgrounds,  qualifications,  records, 
and  policies  of  all  the  top  political  ad- 
visors to  our  A4ilitary  Government  and 
later  on  the  High  Commissioner's  staff. 
It  is  notorious  that  our  Military  Gov- 
ernment, which  moved  into  Germany 
in  I945-'46,  was  loaded  down  with 
secret  communist  carpetbaggers  who 
did  a  splendid  job  for  Stalin  in  fouling- 
up  and  bedeviling  American-German 
relations. 

Germans  claim  that  a  whole  class  of 
small  businessmen,  the  most  stable  and 
conservative  element  in  Germany,  is 
being  squeezed  to  the  wall  by  giant 
combines,  some  of  which  are  backed 
by  foreign  capital.  The  weaker  ele- 
ments are  seduced  by  busy  and  tireless 
communist  proselytizers  selling  "revo- 
lution insurance."  The  communists  as- 
sure these  men  that  when  the  Soviets 
roll  in  it  will  prove  to  have  been  a  sound 
business  hedge  to  carry  secret  CP. 
cards  or  to  have  made  financial  con- 
tributions to  the  communist  kitty  .  They 
also  whisper  that  secret  CP.  business- 
men may  be  left  some  if  not  most  of 
their  property.  Or  if  their  businesses 
are  nationalized  they  will  receive  just 
compensation  and  pensions  as  deserv- 
ing party  members  whereas  the  others 
will  simply  be  expropriated  and  sent  to 
work  on  the  highways  or  in  the  mines. 
In  Hamburg  alone  some  300  business- 
men are  reliably  reported  to  be  crypto- 
communists.  Many  French  industrial- 
ists and  businessmen  are  also  said  to 
have  made  similar  Faustian  bargains 
with  the  Mephisto  of  the  Kremlin. 

How  effective  is  our  political  war- 
fare in  West  Germany  against  that  of 
the  Soviets?  If  it  is  as  successful  as  its 
apologists  claim,  why  are  we  still  losing 
the  cold  war?  Visits  to  Radio  Free 
Europe,  the  American  Committee  for 
Liberation  of  the  Peoples  of  Russia  in 
( Continued  on  page  SO ) 


(Cout'nnied  fro/ii  page  12) 
the  most  extreme  changes  shown  by  the 
barometer  during  the  course  of  a  year.  Both 
bhicgills  and  crappies  seem  to  bite  a  httle 
better  in  the  light  of  the  moon  than  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon  but  the  average  differ- 
ence w  as  only  a  few  percent,  Further,  con- 
firmed anglers  fishing  one  or  more  times 
each  weclc  had  no  better  luck  than  per- 
sons w  lio  fished  only  a  few  times  a  year. 

This  is  the  first  conclusive  evidence  I've 
ever  seen  on  the  subject,  ^^^^at  do  you 
rhiiikr  Docs  wcatlicr  affect  fishing? 

The  I iilt'Ui'^ciiccr: 

Hunters  need  lo  take  precautions  if  game 
they  shoot  shows  signs  of  disease.  For 
example,  a  South  Dakota  deer  hunting  party 
shot  a  large  buck  which  apparently  had 
been  wounded  earlier.  Howe\er,  ivhen  the 
deer  was  dressed  out,  symptoms  of  blackleg 
were  noticed.  Laboratory  diagnosis  con- 
firmed the  presence  of  the  disease  in  the 
deer. 

The  tenilory  of  Hawaii  reports  that  no 
case  of  rabies  lias  e\er  been  observed  on 
tlie  island.  Tlie  absence  of  the  disease  may 
be  accouiUed  for  by  tbe  isolated  |)ositiou 
and  rigid  obscr\ance  of  regulations  regard- 
ing die  iuiporlation  of  animals. 

An  extract  from  okra  has  pro\ed  valu- 
able in  cases  of  shock  in  small  animals.  The 
evtract  is  used  iii\tead  of  blood  plasma  for 
dogs  and  has  pi  o\  ed  an  iuexpensi>e,  readily 
available  agent  for  emergencies. 

Medicine  for  pet  birtls  should  be  in  liquid 
form.  An  e>c-dropper  should  be  used  with 
the  free  end  of  the  dropper  lUili/ed  to  pry 
the  beak  open.  Careless  treatment  might 
bring  fatal  residts  if  the  nu'dicine  should 
reach  tlu'  air  sms. 

A  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  cobbler  has  a  thriv- 
ing business  making  shoes  for  hunting  dogs. 
The  shoemaker  has  lined  about  2,000  dogs 
and  helped  lluin  go  back  into  the  field, 
lolloiving  foot  injuries  from  rough,  rock 
terrain. 


Mr.  James  F.  Gannon  has  a  tip  that  will 
be  of  help  to  fishermen  who  arc  getting 
their  rods  in  shape  this  month. 

He  says,  "\\'hen  overhauling  your  fish- 
ing rod,  if  you  find  that  it  needs  new  silk 
wrapping,  here's  a  way  to  make  the  job 
easy.  Place  the  guides  where  you  want 
them  and  wrap  scotch  tape  around  one  end 
of  the  guide.  This  will  iiold  it  stcad>'  and 
in  place  wiiile  you  \\  rap  one  end,  wraj^ping 
tlie  other  end  \\  ill  be  a  cincii. 

"AA'hen  finisliing  a  light  baml)oo  rod  use 
a  good  varnisii  and  dip  your  finger  tips  in 
the  \'arnish,  then  run  your  fingers  evenly 
over  the  rod.  Tliis  leaves  an  even  coat  with- 
out bumps  or  l)ul)bles.  I  also  suggest  using 
a  fine  camel's  hair  briisli  for  working 
around  the  guides." 

If  .V(ui  liavc  problems  or  <niestions  connected 
with  the  onldoors:  hunting,  fishing,  dogs,  clc, 
don't  Iiesilale  lo  send  them  on  lo  The  Outdoor 
Editor,  American  Legion  Magazine,  ,580  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  We  will  do  our 
best  lo  help.  Please  enclose  a  stamped,  sell- 
addressed  en\  elope  for  reply. 


New  Greaseless  Way 

To  Keep  Your  Hair  Neat  All  Day 


<<V-7" — new  grooming  discovery  now  in  Vitalis 
Hair  Tonic  —  outdates  messy  oils.  Keeps  your  hair  neat 
all  day  without  gummy  film  or  matted-down  look. 


Not  an  animal,  vegetable 
or  mineral  oil 

If  you  object  to  over-oily  hair  tonics,  as 
most  men  do,  here's  good  news.  Now  you 
can  keep  hair  in  place  and  easy  to  manage 
—  yet  avoid  tluit  giiininy,  "oil-slick"  look. 

The  secret  is  a  completely  new  kind  of 
glooming  agent  —  introduced  to  you  in 
new  finer  Vitalis  Hair  Tonic. 

Called  "V-7."  it  is  not  an  animal,  veg- 
etable or  mineral  oil.  In  fact,  "V-7"  was 
developed  in  the  laboratory  especially  to 
overcome  the  messiness  and  other  disad- 
vantages of  various  greasy  oils. 


Make  this  easy  test 


We  think  you'll  be  pleasantly  surprised  the 
very  first  time  you  use  new  finer  Vitalis 
containing  "V-7." 

1.  Hair  stays  neat,  natural-looking.  No 
heavy  greasy  look. 

2.  No  gummy  film  or  "matting  down." 
Prove  it  for  yourself.  Just  apply  tonic 

you  are  now  using  to  one  side  of  your  head 
— new  finer  Vitalis  to  the  other.  See  if  you 
don't  agree  the  Vitalis  side  looks  far  better. 


Feels  tingling  good  — 
kills  dandruff  germs  on  contact 

New  Vitalis  also  gives  you  a  combination 
of  active  ingredients  found  in  no  other 
leading  tonic.  Massaged  onto  scalp  with 
the  "60-Second  Workout."  it  feels  tingling 
good  —  far  more  refreshing.  And  labora- 
tory tests  prove  it  kills,  on  contact,  germs 
many  doctors  associate  with  infectious 
dandruff.  No  oil  or  cream  does  this. 

Outgrooms  any  other  hair  tonic 
—  or  double  your  money  back 

We  think  you'll  find  new  Vitalis  with  "V-7" 
the  finest  hair  tonic  you  ever  used.  If  you 
don't  agree,  return  empty  bottle  to  Bristol- 
Myers,  630  5th  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
and  get  doiiiilc  your  money  back.  (Offer 
expires  December  31,  1953.) 


WEW  FfMER 
MAIRTOMIC 

grooming  discovcfyj 


Product  of  Bristol-Myers 
The  American  Legion  Magazine 
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Ti«d  for  Most  Mojor 
Luigue    Home  Runs 


ere's 
eague 
Performance 

in  every  model 

Louisville  Sluggers  are  made  right 
to  perform  right  —  as  the 

champions  who  use  them  know. 
Insist  on  a  genuine  Louisville  Slugger 
when  you  select  your  bat ! 

ftCC  AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 
or  send  5f  in  coin  lo  HilUrich 
O  Bradsby  Co..  Dept.  L-21 . 
Louisville  2,  Ky.  Prim  nume 
jnd  address  plainly.  Softball 
Rule  hook  also  aiailable  lOc 
ptr  copy. 

Louisville 

SLUGGER  BATS 

FOR  BASEBALL  &  SOFTBALL 


STYLE  Everything  for  the  Stout  Man.  Magnificent 
OAAic  selertlons:  shirts,  slacks,  jackets,  under. 
BOOK  we.ir.  sportswear,  etc.  .sizes  44-64.  We 
are  tlie  first  ti>  use  DACRON  and  ORLON  fabrics  for 
sto-it  st.\les.  Everything  guaranteed  to  make  vou 
doMnrlght  dellghled:  BIG  savings,  easy  shopping.  Be 
styles  ahead  .  .  .  Send  for  your  P'REE  style  book  now! 

Dept.  5,  603  Sixth  Ave. 
New    York    11.    N.  Y. 


STOUTFITTERS 


Ata/aya/}  THROWING  VAGGiR 

BALANQD  JO  HICK! 

Ttie  MALAYAN  FIGHTING  KNIFE 

ii  osed  for  self-defense,  killing 
gome,  torget  sWill.  Powerful, 
silent,  accurate  weapo 
Splds  I"  board 
ot  30  ft 


l«iy  JO 


Fun, 
Thrilh. 

"  Excitement  * 

Indoors-  outdoors 
^  ftf^""'      Learn  this  Sport*  Easy 
to  throw  occurotely  with  our 
leor  instruclioPi.  Bcoutlful.  heovy- 
dulv  10"  knife.  Tempered  steel.  Tough, 
-    hide  bound  hondle.  Rare  souvenir,  unusuol 
borgciM)  Limited  quantity.  At  deolers  or  send  $1,98 
WHOLESALE  IMPORT  CO.  Dept.  C  ,604  A-^orengo,  Athombra, Colif . 


FACTS! 


Write  for  complete 
information.  Dept.  5004 
SCHULT  Corp,,  Elkhart,  Ind, 


SCHULT 


TRAILERS 


{ Coiiti lined  frovi  page  48 ) 
Munich,  U.S.I.S.  libraries  in  several 
cities,  and  talks  with  both  officials  di- 
recting and  defending  their  various  pro- 
grams as  well  as  outsiders  and  neutral 
observers,  left  nie  with  mL\ed  impres- 
sions. 

The  effectiveness  of  both  \'oice  of 
America  and  Radio  Free  Europe  is 
hard  to  evaluate  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  measuring  their  impact  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Both  quote  jamming  sta- 
tistics, letters  from  listeners,  diplomatic 
protests,  counter-propaganda  blasts,  and 
interviews  with  escapees  as  indicators 
of  their  hitting  power.  \".O.A.,  how- 
ever, admits  that  it  did  not  receive  a 
single  letter  from  the  U.S.S.R.  last  year 
and  only  a  dwindling  handful  from 
Soviet  satellites.  The  communist  secret 
police  and  mail  censorship  are  too 
effective. 

Radio  Free  Europe's  broadcasts  by 
policy  arc  limited  to  the  East  European 
satellites,  mainly  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland.  They  may  not  beam 
their  programs  at  Russia  itself  or  at 
Soviet  troops  in  occupied  countries.  Just 
why  the  Soviets  arc  out  of  their  target 
area  I  was  unable  to  learn.  V.O.A.  seems 
to  be  w  ell  organized  and  well  operated 
from  a  technical  standpoint  and  it  is 
doing  a  far  better  job  ideologically  to- 
day than  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 

Its  greatest  handicap,  most  effectively 
hobbling  it,  has  been  that  all  top  level 
decisions  are  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  meant  iMr.  Acheson.  And 
as  long  as  the  Dean  of  Appeasement 
clung  to  a  policy  of  trying  to  win  over 
and  mollify  the  Kremlin  by  doing 
nothing  to  arouse  or  antagonize  Stalin, 
the  V.O.A.  remained  a  sounding  board 
for  inane  and  useless  programs.  During 
a  two-day  inspection  of  V.O.A.  facili- 


ties in  New  York  1  was  convinced  that 
it  was  doing  a  good  job  and  that  the 
directing  staff  would  initiate  a  more 
d>  namic  and  aggressive  line  of  action 
once  the  iron  collar  clamped  on  by 
Acheson  was  removed  by  a  change  of 
Administration. 

Similarly,  Radio  Free  Europe's  plant 
and  operations  at  Munich  from  a  purely 
technical  standpoint  seem  above  criti- 
cism. But  its  ideological  control  and 
direction  were  harder  to  assess.  In- 
formed close  observers  and  former  offi- 
cials complain  that  socialist  emigres  and 
narrow  political  cliques  wield  an  imdue 
and  unhealthy  influence  over  both  per- 
sonnel hired  and  program  planning.  Po- 
litical factions  naturally  tend  to  find  jobs 
for  their  ow  n  adherents  and  friends  and 
to  cut  the  throats  of  all  oppositionists 
and  outsiders. 

In  Frankfurt  I  made  a  most  discon- 
certing discovery.  Neither  the  Army's 
Special  Services  library  nor  the  U.  S. 
Information  Service  library  housed  in 
a  mansion  carried  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  in  their  racks.  Nor  could  I  find 
The  Freeman,  National  Republic,  or 
New  Leader.  Both,  however,  carried 
the  Nation,  Nei^-  Republic,  U.N.  World 
and  Reporter.  Both  were  well  stocked 
with  the  books  of  such  well  known 
southpaw  literati  as  Owen  Lattimore, 
Carey  McWilliams,  Jack  Belden,  Harri- 
son Forman,  Anna  Louise  Strong,  Ed- 
gar Snow,  W'illiam  Mandel  (known 
CP.  member)  and  others. 

Contrary  to  reports  that  neither  of 
these  libraries  supported  by  U.  S.  tax 
money  carried  any  anti-communist  or 
true  and  factual  books  on  Russia,  I  did 
find  a  few  volumes  by  D.  J.  DalHn, 
Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  Kravchenko,  Budenz, 
and  James  Burnham.  Very  few  of  these 
anti-communist  books,  however,  were 


">Vell!  Let's  see  what  lurks  beneath  the  mushroom  sauce  tonight." 
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of  recent  date.  The  Munich  U.S.l.S. 
hbrary  was  better  stocked  and  even 
carried  Whittaker  Chambers'  Witness. 
All  the  libraries  were  otherwise  well 
stocked  with  "non  controversial"  books 
and  seemed  well  conducted.  All  U.S.l.S. 
libraries  have  prominent  U.N.  and 
UNESCO  displays,  as  befits  a  State 
Department  adjunct. 

Disappointed  by  the  relative  paucit> 
of  any  considerable  number  of  sound 
and  objective  books  on  Russia  and 
world  communism,  1  hopefully  asked 
for  the  iMcCarran  committee  hearings 
on  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  to- 
talling some  fifteen  fat  volumes.  1  got 
another  shock.  None  of  the  libraries 
had  ever  heard  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Sub-committee.  Nor  did  the)' 
have  a  single  copy  of  any  of  the  sev- 
eral hundred  reports  and  hearings  pub- 
lished by  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  during  the  past 
fourteen  years!  Congressmen  who  ap- 
prove and  appropriate  the  millions 
necessary  to  run  these  U.S.l.S.  libraries 
will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  none  of  their  congressional  reports 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  through  an  iron 
curtain  of  our  own  in  a  State  Depart- 
ment sub-division  which  stocks  and 
controls  some  192  of  these  libraries  all 
over  the  world.  A  top  U.S.l.S.  official 
in  Washington  when  questioned  about 
this  claimed  that  experience  had  shown 
that  there  was  practically  no  demand 
for  such  Congressional  reports. 

The  U.S.l.S.  library  service  in  Wash- 
ington used  the  Legion's  recommended 
book  list  last  >  ear  to  the  extent  of  send- 
ing 8,684  copies  of  the  various  titles  to 
their  overseas  libraries.  They  also  claim 
that  nineteen  of  these  anti-communist 
books  were  translated  into  many  for- 
eign languages  and  reprinted  in  cheap 
paper  editions  running  to  a  total  of  well 
over  a  million  copies,  mainh"  for  Asiatic 
readers. 

The  librarian  who  tried  to  help  me  at 
/Munich  hopefully  searched  the  pam- 
phlet collection  but  the  folder  marked 
"Communism  in  the  U.  S."  was  as 
empty  as  Alother  Hubbard's  proverbial 
cupboard.  German  readers  are  there- 
fore left  \\  ith  the  infei'ence  that  com- 
munism in  the  U.  S.  is  non-existent,  en- 
tirely a  figment  of  Senator  A4cCarthy's 
imagination.  A  quicker-witted  French 
librarian  in  the  Paris  U.S.l.S.  library 
thought  she  had  a  good  explanation. 
The  library  was  designed  to  show  only 
the  better  side  of  America  to  the 
I'  rench.  Communism  was  definitely  un- 
mentionable, so  they  carried  nothing  on 
the  subject.  Asked  whether  by  any 
chance  they  carried  some  good  books 
on  crime  and  prostitution  in  the  United 
States  she  was  quite  sure  I  would  find 
these  subjects  listed  in  the  card  catalog. 

Returning  to  Washington,  I  got  still 
another  explanation.  Paris  was  an  un- 


When  talk  turns  from  boafe  to  whiskey... 


divert  speak  ftr  ifeelf ! 


WHICH  BOAT  FOR  YOU-SAIL  OR  POWER?  Sailing  nun  prefer 
the  grace  of  clean-hulled  boats  heeling  to  a  breeze;  power  boat 
enthusiasts  thrill  to  the  sure  thrust  of  the  entrines  and  the  greater 
maneuverability  of  propeller  driven  craft.  Which  holds  the 
greater  pleasure  for  you?  Better  try  'em  both  before  you  decide. 

Test  whiskies,  too,  before  you  decide  which  one  is  for  you. 
Compare  }i-oz.  samples  of  Calvert  and  any  other  brand.  Sniff 
them  for  aroma.  Taste  each  one  critically  for  smoothness.  Choose 
the  whiskey  that  pleases  you  most. 

Calvert's  finer  flavor  will  speak  for  itself! 

FREE  WHISKEY  TASTE  TEST  KIT!  Contains  two  special  glass  jiggers,  complete  instruc- 
tions and  "Whiskey  Expert"  cards.  Write  Calvert,  Room  1321  AL.  -105  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  (Offer  not  good  wiicre  local  regulations  forbid.) 

^mpatB...an<l(joull 

swikii  10  divert 

CALVERT  RESERVE  BLENDED  WH!SKEY-86.8  PROOF-65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS. 
CALVERT  DISTILLERS  CORP.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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HOW  TO  MAKE 

Tired  Eyes 


FEEL  REFRESHED 


2  \Jl  DROPS  — QUICK  RBLIEF 

Murine  can  make  a  world  of 
difference  in  how  your  tired 
eyes  feel.  2  drops  in  each  eye 
cleanse  and  soothe  eyes  that 
have  been  exposed  to  wind,  dust, 
glare  or  over-long  hours 
of  work.  Murine  makes 
your  eyes  feel  good. 


MURINE 

-for  your  eyes 


Can  A  Man  My  Age 

Become  A  Hotel  Executive 

Evfii   Thouiih  He  Has  IS^t 

Prin^iaiis  Hotel  Experience? 

Wdiild  you  liki'  t(i  step  into  a  wcU-paiil  po.sition  in  a 
Hotel,  Chil),  essential  Ueteiise  lioiisin;^  pioject?  Would 
voii  like  to  look  forwaid  liappily  to  the  future?  The  sue- 
I.ewis  tiiadiiates  Ifoni  20  to  .50  I'ltOV'KS  you  can! 

Clifford  Brinkley,   Wins   Success  As 
Auditor  Although  Without  Any 
Previous  Hotel  Experience 

•■[Sffcire    t.ikiiiK    I.t-wls    Tialnln'_'    I  was 


iil.li. 


■.I 


le>,s  sak.i 
einiiloyecl    us  i 
tliey  raised  my 


lerli  at  y5  '; 
low  niatilnK.  Now 
After  tlUrtv  days 
;  enioy  liotel  work 
l(  I  lia< 


\  III! 


flit  11 


Step  Into  a  Well-Paid  Hotel  Position 

FREE    Book    Gives    Fascinating  Facts 

Our  FI!E1';  Iloul,.  "Your  V,va  Opiiortunity,"  explains 
how  yott  ean  quaiily  lor  a  well-paid  position  at  home, 
in  leisure  time;  tells  how  you  are  registered  FIIEE  ot 
e.\tia  cost  in  the  hewis  National  I'laceiiient  Service.  Most 
important,  it  shows  how  you  ean  he  a  Lewis  Certilied 
Kmiiloyei — eeriilied  to  "make  Rood"  when  placed  in  a 
liosiliiio.   Mail  the  eolMioil  NOW! 

I      Course  approved  for  ALL  Veteran  Training.  | 
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Lowis  Hotel  Training  School 

Room  WD-4724,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 


SUICiSSIUl 
TIAI 


<end  me  tlie  I'l  ee  liooli.   •'Vour  UlB  Opportunity,"  ' 
vitliout  obliKation,  I  wish  to  know  how  to  qualif.\ 
or  a  wcll-paUl  iiosition  at  home,  in  my  leisure  time". 


I 
I 
I 
I 

I  Name   

j  (PLEASE    I'Kl.NT   NAHIO   &  ADDRE.S.S) 

I  A.ldress   


I    City    .  .  . 


fortunate  exception.  The  U.  S.  Em- 
bassy there  by  policy  had  decided  that 
inasmuch  as  the  Sox  iets  directed  most 
of  their  scurrilous  printed  propaganda 
against  America,  Uncle  Sam  would 
demonstrate  his  moral  superiority  and 
nobilit>'  by  studiously  refraining  from 
such  low  squabbling  and  not  carr>'  an>' 
books  or  magazines  critical  of  the 
Soviets.  This  one,  of  course,  deserves 
some  sort  of  prize. 

Nevertheless  the  Paris  library  was 
well  stocked  with  American  magazines 
—  .^18  more  or  less.  It  required  a  28- 
page  catalog  to  list  them  all,  from  the 
A.M. A.  Otolaryngology  Archives  to  the 
}V elding  journal.  But  no  American 
Legion  Magazine!  Nor,  needless  to  add, 
any  other  anti-communist  or  anti-so- 
cialist publications. 

If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  sound  books, 
magazines  and  government  reports  with 
factual  information  on  communism  in 
our  U.S.I.S.  libraries  abroad,  there  mo.st 
positively  is  no  scarcity  of  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment employes.  American  taxpayers 
support  an  estimated  army  of  100,000 
American  civilians  in  Europe  all  eating 
high  on  the  hog.  U.  S.  officials  and 
dignitaries  fall  over  each  other  in  Paris, 
London,  Bonn,  Rome,  and  elsewhere. 
And  their  duties  are  so  onerous  and 
burdensome  that  it  requires  an  addi- 
tional army  of  200,000  Europeans  to 
carry  on  the  work  load  and  to  cater  to 
and  care  for  the  Yanks  abroad.  A  nation 
which  can  maintain  such  a  vast  and 
expensive  army  of  drones  and  boon- 
dogglers  must  obviously  have  inexhaust- 
ible financial  resources. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in 
bombed-out  Germany  every  habitable 
room  and  hole  in  the  basement  is  at  a 
premium.  Whole  families  are  forced  to 


share  rooms  in  some  areas.  W  holesale 
commandeering  of  whole  blocks  of  the 
best  houses  and  apartments  has  natur- 
ally created  widespread  German  ani- 
mosity. The  Soviet  slogan  "Ami  Go 
Home!"  sounds  good  to  even  an  anti- 
communist  German  living  with  his 
family  in  some  hole  in  the  wall  whose 
own  house  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
"Amis"  years  ago  and  still  not  returned. 

The  effectiveness  or  futility  of  our 
psychological  warfare  against  the  Sov- 
iets can  in  part  be  gauged  by  the  num- 
ber of  defectors  fleeing  Russia  for  the 
West.  No  figures  are  harder  to  dig 
out.  Three  separate,  well-informed 
sources  were  positive  that  the  full 
flood  tide  of  thousands  fleeing  to  the 
West  for  asylum  in  1946-'48  dried  up 
to  less  than  twenty  last  year!  While 
thousands  still  flee  from  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain satellites  practically  none  escape 
from  Russia  or  the  red  army  any  more. 

Experts  attribute  this  to  three  main 
factors.  One,  our  criminal  policy  of 
forced  repatriation  agreed  to  at  Yalta, 
which  caused  thousands  of  innocent  es- 
capees to  lose  their  lives,  has  undoubted- 
ly made  a  deep  impression  on  all  Rus- 
sians. Why  should  they  trust  us  now? 
Two,  the  Soviet  secret  police  have  tre- 
mendously tightened  up  their  border 
controls  and  red  army  surveillance. 
Future  Gouzenkos  and  Kravchenkos 
arc  going  to  be  rare.  Three,  the  fact  that 
wc  apparently  have  no  plans  or  dis- 
coverable policy  of  counter-psycho- 
logical warfare  against  the  Kremlin. 
This  is  disclosed,  anti-Soviet  Russians 
in  Germany  told  me,  by  the  fact  that 
our  intelligence  agencies  appear  to  be 
interested  only  in  the  endless  extraction 
of  information  from  defectors  and  es- 
capees but  obviously  have  no  plans  of 
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utilizing  thcni  against  the  Soviet  appa- 
ratus. Defectors  and  escapees  are  either 
turned  adrift  on  an  unfriendly  German 
economy  to  shift  for  themselves  or  are 
shipped  to  Canada,  Brazil,  or  elsewhere 
to  become  laborers  or  farmers,  and 
hence  a  total  loss  to  us. 

All  this  has  naturally  leaked  back  to 
Russia  and  in  turn  has  i^racticall)-  dried 
up  the  potential  stream  of  know  ledge- 
able  defectors.  These  escapees  not  only 
want  to  make  a  break  for  freedom  but 
w  ant  to  organize  on  European  soil  close 
to  the  Iron  Curtain  a  dynamic  and 
effective  counter-organization  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  communist  re- 
gime and  the  liberation  of  their  home- 
land. The  Kersten  Amendment  setting 
aside  5100,000,000  for  just  that  purpose 
w  as  immediateh'  sabotaged  by  the  Ad- 


fi.^ii  i,c+  tiMi  -  Ho 

rcf'Xb^^^v^e^^^-s  will 

tv\eeHt\(^  15  over  — 
So,   40U  mit^ht-  as. 
'voiell  sfoM  Set!! 


(From  March.  l'JJ8  A.I.M.) 


ministration  after  Vishinsky  screamed 
in  protest.  Congressman  Kersten  told 
me  that  $4,333,333.33  had  been  used  by 
President  Truman  to  evacuate  Iron 
Curtain  countrj'  escapees  to  various 
countries  under  the  President's  Escapee 
Program  or  P.E.P.  in  direct  violation 
of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Kersten 
Amendment.  The  remaining  $95,666,- 
666.67  appropriated  by  Congress  is  just 
lying  around  unused  and  "high  and 
dry." 

The  same  "Let's  not  do  anything  to 
offend  Mr.  Stalin  or  to  arouse  Air. 
X'ishinsky"  policy  of  Acheson  is  glar- 
ingly exposed  by  another  curious  de- 
cision. That  is  our  consistent  refusal  to 
organize  and  use  several  hundred  thou- 
sand Poles,  Baits,  and  other  anti-com- 
munist fighters  now  rotting  in  despair 
all  over  \Vest  Europe.  \\c  have  spent 
seven  futile  years  and  untold  billions 
trying  to  wheedle  ten  divisions  out  of 
France— without  success.  Yet  there  are 
an  estimated  350,000  or  more  East 
European  anti-Soviet  fighters  with  fami- 
lies behind  the  Iron  Curtain  whom  we 
refuse  to  organize  into  what  Senator 
Lodge  called  a  "Freedom  Corps"  under 
U.  S.  Army  officers  and  control. 

General  Anders  told  me  in  London 
that  he  has  160,000  able-bodied  Poles 
with  military  experience  in  Western 
Europe.  Some  5,300  arc  officers-all  that 
are  left  of  the  Polish  officers'  corps. 


There's 


to  enjoy  Spring  travel  at  its  best... 


One  Sure  Way  to  have  pleas- 
ure planned  in  advance  —  a 
Greyhound  Expense-Paid  Tour! 

Greyhound's  Vacation  Planning 
Service  will  arrange  any  pleasure 
trip!  Hotels,  sightseeing,  trans- 
Ijortation  are  all  included  in  Ex- 
l^ense-Paid  Tours  like  these: 

FLORIDA  CIRCLE 

n  Days  from  Jacksonville  .  .  $77.10 

CHICAGO,  3  Days   15.65 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  5  Days  .  .  .  27.85 
MEXICO  (Escorted) 

12  Days  from  San  Antonio  .  145.40 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  4  Days  .  .  18.50 
COLONIAL  VIRGINIA 

6  Days  from  Washington     .  .  45.90 

YOSEMITE,  3  Days  (5  meals)  .  45.50 
NEW  ENGLAND  CIRCLE 

8  Doys  from  New  York  .     .  .  65.50 

Add  Greyhound  round-trip  fare  from  your  city. 
U.S.  Tox  extra.  Prices  'ubject  to  change. 


You  can  plan  vt^ith  confidence 
when  you  choose  Greyhound  for 
Spring  trips,  on  business  or  pleas- 
ure, to  any  part  of  America. 

You  know  you're  getting  the  highest 
standards  ever  established  in  highway 
travel  — plus  fares  that  are  far  lower 
than  other  types  of  transportation  (a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  driving  your  car). 

Going  Greyhound,  yoxCre  sure  of 
SuperCoach  comfort— sure  of  the  most 
frequent  straight-through  schedules  in 
the  land  — sure  of  the  dependability  and 
service  that  have  made  Greyhound  To- 
day's Best  Buy  in  Travel! 


FREE!  PLEASURE  MAP  OF  AMERICA! 

Mail  coupon  to  Greyhound  Information  Cen- 
ter, 105  W.  Madison,  Chicago  2,  III.  for  full- 
color  map  showing  Greyhound  vacation  tours 
to  oil  ports  of  America. 
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CONTAINS  LANOLIN!  Rd  ieves  "shampoo-  I 
dry"  hair  and  dry  scalp!  Keeps  your  hair 
in  place. ..lustrous  and  well-groomed,  all  day! 

Fitch  Rose  Hair  Dressing  now  gives  this 
amazing  double-action  care  for  your  hair: 

1.  FITCH  keeps  wild,  dry  luiir  sleekly 
groomed  cdl  day! 

2.  FITCH  conditions  dry  scalp  as  you 
groom  your  hair.  Contains  lanolin. 

20,000,000  bottles  sold  every  year.  Get 
Fitch  Rose  Hair  Dressing  at  toilet-goods 
counters  everywhere. 

F I TC  H  -^W^ML 

ROSE  HAIR  DRESSING 
and  BRILLIANTINE 

Also  Famous  Fitch  Hair  Oil— 10< 


Here  Is  Proof 
MILLIONS  Are  Paying 
Too  Much  for 

VITAMINS! 

Vitamins  are  costing  Amentans  over  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year.  Much  of  this  vast 
sum  is  spent  needlessly.  It's  time  folks  taking 
vitamins  should  be  told  the  plain  facts.  Stop 
taking  vitamin  products  just  on  faith,  prestige 
and  with  the  mistaken  belief  that  "high  price" 
means  "quality."  You  can  learn  the  truth  and 
be  informed!  No  lonper  need  you  complain  about 
the  high  cost  of  vitamins.  Now  You  can  get  quick 
proof  if  you  are  getting  your  money's  worth. 

Without  cost  or  obligation  you  may  get  the 
answers  to  all  the  vitamin  questions.  Do  you 
know  just  what  vitamins  ear;  do  for  you?  Do 
you  know  the  sole  test  of  "quality"  in  vitamins 
is  "correct  unitage'"?  Is  it  desirable  to  use  a 
supplement  of  minerals  along  with  vitamins'? 
How  effective  is  the  new  wonder  vitamin  B-12 
and  Folic  Acid  in  building  rich,  red  blood?  Are 
the  lipotropic  factors  Inositol.  Choline  and  vita- 
min B-6  of  value  in  arteriosclerosis  (hardening 
of  the  arteries  I  ?  If  your  hair  is  turning  gray,  can 
vitamins  be  of  help?  If  you  are  just  fagged  out 
about  4  o'clock  every  afternoon,  what's  this  got 
to  do  with  vitamins?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an 
"anti-sterility"  vitamin  or  what  have  vitamins 
to  do  with  se.x?  Can  you  be  immune  from  avita- 
minosis  by  hoping  to  get  your  vitamins  in  cereals, 
bread,  butter,  meats,  vegetables  and  concocted 
drinks?  These  questions  and  many  others  which 
have  perplexed  thousands  of  people  are  answered 
in  the  most  informative  FREE  book  on  vitamins 
that  has  ever  been  written.  It  is  simple,  easy  to 
understand  and  fascinating,  and  most  important 
of  all,  it  will  tell  you  how  you  may  save  many 
dollars  on  your  vitamin  needs.  You  should  not 
miss  this  opportunity  to  get  the  facts  about  vita- 
mins without  cost  or  any  obligation.  Do  not  spend 
a  single  penny  for  vitamins  until  you  get  this 
book.  Stop  buying  vitamins  blindly.  Send  post- 
card today  for  this  free  book  and  catalog  of  over 
100  products  to  VITAMIN-QUOTA,  Dept.  212, 
880  Broadway,  New  York  3.  N.  Y..  or  Dept.  212, 
112.')  Crenshaw  Blvd  .  Los  Angeles  19.  California. 


The  rest  perished  in  Stalin's  monstrous 
Katv  n  Forest  massacres  \  ou  read  about 
in  this  magazine,  after  it  li;id  been  kept 
from  the  American  public  for  almost 
ten  years.  Perhaps  the  present  Congress 
and  Administration  will  give  more 
favorable  consideration  to  Senator 
Lodge's  "Freedom  Corps"  resolution 
than  it  received  in  1950. 

Space  limitations  prohibit  more  than 
a  cursory  sentence  or  two  of  comment 
on  a  few  of  the  forty  or  more  Ameri- 
can agencies  working  in  Europe  at  vari- 
ous relief  and  propaganda  levels.  The 
American  Committee  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  the  Peoples  of  Russia  with 
headquarters  at  Munich  was  just  in  the 
throes  of  setting  up  shop  when  I  paid 
them  a  surprise  visit  last  October.  Ques- 
tions as  to  policy  and  just  what  they 
proposed  to  do  to  liberate  Russia  were 
referred  to  the  head  office  in  New 
York. 

The  Tolstov'  Foundation  and  the 
American  Friends  for  Russian  Freedom 
are  quietly  doing  an  efficient  job  in  car- 
ing for  Soviet  escapees  and  D.P.'s.  Out- 
side of  security  clearance  and  intelli- 
gence appraisal,  the  task  of  caring  for 
defectors  from  Iron  Curtain  countries 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  various  vol- 
untary agencies  already  working  in  the 
field  under  safeguards  to  be  set  up  by 
us. 

Coiicl/isioii.  What  Europe  needs  is 
not  more  American  dollars  but  more 
backbone.  Many  Europeans  frankly  ad- 
mit that  what  they  now  expect  from  us 
is  not  more  money  but  a  clearly  defined 
and  boldl)'  stated  strategic  plan  for  po- 
litical and  psychological  warfare 
against  the  Soviet  Empire.  Europeans 
can  themselves  decide  \\  hat  to  do  and 
what  they  can  contribute  if  Uncle  Sam 
himself  will  sa>^  just  \\  hat  he  proposes 
to  do  about  Russia.  Thus  far  our  vari- 
ous agencies,  official,  quasi-official,  and 
private,    have    acted    as  hidepoideiit 


tactical  units  ivitho/it  any  over-all  stra- 
tegic coordination. 

A  highly-placed  American  official  in 
Paris  told  me  that  the  British  with  less 
than  one  hundred  million  a  year  to 
spend  and  less  than  1/1 00th  of  our  per- 
sonnel were  probabh'  doing  a  far  bet- 
ter job  than  our  vast  rabbit  w  arren  of 
multiple  and  overlapping  agencies  and 
functions  costing  the  American  tax- 
payer billions  a  year.  Another  non-gov- 
ernment expert  on  the  Soviets  who 
works  closely  with  the  underground  re- 
sistance movements  estimated  that 
$100,000,000  spent  on  implementing  the 
Kersten  Amendment  of  subsidizing  and 
fostering  subversion,  diversion,  and 
counter-political  warfare  inside  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  using  almost  exclusively 
European  volunteers  would  be  far  more 
productive  of  tangible  results  than  all 
the  billions  now  being  misspent. 

Newspapermen  and  non-government 
Americans  in  Europe  estimate  that  our 
vast,  top-heavy,  and  over-salaried  army 
of  bureaucrats  could  be  cut  to  one-third 
its  present  size  without  seriously  jeop- 
ardizing the  legitimate  functions  and 
work  to  be  done.  Various  straws  in  the 
wind  and  Washington  whispers  indi- 
cate that  the  new  Administration  al- 
ready knows  all  this  and  that  the  83rd 
Congress  will  wield  a  ruthless  pruning 
hook  on  the  U.  S.  Gravy  Train  in 
Europe  allegedly  "saving  Europe  from 
communism"  but  in  reality  lapping  the 
heavy  cream  off  the  top  of  our  eco- 
nomic-aid-to-Europe  program.  West 
Germany  and  not  France  is  the  strate- 
gic keystone  of  West  Europe's  defenses 
against  the  red  tide  from  the  East.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  set  up  an  intelligent 
policy  to  win  German  support,  but  if 
the  present  "1946"  policy  is  continued 
we  need  expect  nothing  but  another 
Locarno.  Such  a  Soviet-German  rap- 
prochement would  spell  disaster  for 
Europe.  the  end 
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How  To  Visit  Men  In  VA  Hospitals 

  <  Continued  from  page  21)  ^— — 


more.  Mabel  came  in  one  Sunday  after- 
noon. The>'  had  some  sharp  w  ords.  A 
hospital  ward  isn't  a  good  place  in 
w  hich  to  settle  such  difficulties.  Alabel 
left  and  never  came  back.  In  time  Eddie 
was  discharged.  I  like  to  think  they're 
together  in  that  bungalow  again  and 
his  and  her  relatives  have  all  gone  fish- 
ing. But  1  may  never  know. 

When  w  e  men  lie  aw  ake  in  the  night 


and  hear  a  buddy  who's  having  a  night- 
mare cry  "Let  me  out  of  here,"  we  feel 
a  chill  that  is  induced  by  only  one  other 
similar  cry.  That's  the  shrill  voice  of 
the  self-appointed  spokesman  for  the 
taxpayer  who  is  never  lacking  in  ora- 
tory about  the  cost  of  veterans'  medi- 
cine. Whether  you  are  related  to  the 
hospitalized  veteran  by  blood,  work,  or 
voluntary  association,  you  can  do  the 


most  to  still  both  cries.  You  can  silence 
that  self-appointed  spokesman  by  prov- 
ing you  the  taxpayer  can  do  something 
about  it  more  directly  than  he.  For 
when  you  make  your  visits  to  old  GI 
Joe  so  exhilarating  that  he  wants  to 
know,  "When  are  yon  coming  back?" 
you've  cut  dow  n  the  time  Joe  will  have 
to  stay  in  that  VA  hospital.  And  that's 
all  to  the  good.  the  end 


Engineers  Wanted 


recently  found  in  a  survey  tliat  the 
divorce  rate  is  lower  among  engineers 
than  for  any  other  profession  or  occu- 
pation. 

Although  he  might  seem  like  a  Casper 
Milquetoast  to  his  neighbors,  the  model 
engineer  is  a  real  ball  of  fire  on  the  job, 
w  hether  he  is  an  expert  in  greases,  or 
has  iielped  develop  the  atomic  bomb. 
Some  kinds  of  engineers  are  scarcer 
than  others  these  days.  Experts  in  elec- 
tronics, aeronautics,  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering are  at  the  top  of  the  scarcity 
list.  Some  chemical  and  petroleum  firms 
want  pure  scientists  and  research  men 
who  have  doctors'  degrees.  And  to 


(Continued  from  page  25) 

make  matters  tougher  for  private  in- 
dustry, the  government  is  luring  young 
graduates,  which  increases  the  compe- 
tition for  manpower.  Many  seniors  find 
it  hard  to  resist  the  attraction  and  ex- 
citement of  government  w  ork  in  atomic 
energy  and  guided  missiles  and  rockets. 

Young  men,  fresh  out  of  high  school, 
needn't  lose  Iieart  if  they  can't  see  their 
way  through  college,  and  cash  in  on  the 
boom  in  engineering,  hidustry  has  a  raft 
of  jobs  that  are  open  for  them,  too  — 
jobs  that  fall  in  a  niche  between  skilled, 
hourly  workers  and  the  salaried  col- 
lege grads.  Technician  is  the  name  that 
most  companies  give  to  this  kind  of 


employee.  In  plants  and  laboratories, 
technicians  perform  experiments  in 
electronics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics 
under  the  direction  of  experienced  en- 
gineers. Or  they  work  at  drafting 
boards  on  blueprints,  or  handle  the 
complicated  operations  that  control  the 
quality  of  products  in  a  plant.  They 
have  usually  landed  these  jobs  with  the 
help  of  company  training  programs,  or 
by  upgrading  themselves  through  per- 
sonal studies.  Sometimes  their  pay  and 
working  conditions  are  equal  to  those 
of  novice  engineers. 

Classified  advertisements  in  local 
newspapers  aren't  the  only  means  that 
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Ptm  YOU  IN  RANGE  ! 


SEE  HOW  bottom  bullet  powered  for 
flatter  trajectory  staya  closer  to  your 
line  of  sight.  That  helps  overcome 
errors  in  range  estimation! 


NEW  222  Remington  cartridge  with  3200.ft.-per-8econd  muz- 
zle velocity  gives  maximum  impact  and  extremely  flat  trajec- 
tory. Fine  accuracy,  moderate  report  ...  a  perfect  team  ?rith 
the  new  Remington  Model  722  varmint  rifle! 


Fkt-trajectory  varmint  cartridges 
make  tough  shots  easier  I 

Here's  power  that  helps  you  make  clean 
hits  .  .  .  even  when  a  chuck's  yardage  is 
uncertain,  or  a  coyote's  changing  his 
range  in  a  rush.  For  Remington  varmint 
cartridges  are  powered  for  lightning  speed 
and  flat  trajectory. 

And  they  come  in  all  standard  calibers 
— all  with  exclusive  Remington  "Klean- 
bore"  priming.  There's  the  famous 
"Hi-Speed"  22.  And  in  center  fire — the 
amazing  new  222  Remington,  and  the  218 
Bee,  219  Zipper,  22  Hornet,  22  Savage, 
220  Swift,  250  Savage,  257  Roberts,  and 
the  30-06  with  110  grain  bullets.  So  get 
in  range  .  .  .  with  Remington! 

"If  It's  Remington— It's  Right!" 

"Kleonbore,"  "Hi-Speed"  ore  Reg.  U.S.  Pot.  Off.  by 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  2«  Conn. 
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industry  h:is  rried  in  order  to  lure  en- 
gineers and  technicians.  The  whole  pro- 
gram of  recruiting  has  used  nearh' 
every  medium  that's  available,  f'rom 
Pittsburgh  last  year,  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.  launched  a  nation-wide 
series  of  ads  in  about  70  newspapers,  30 
technical  magazines,  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  radio  and  T\^  stations,  all  aimed 
at  hiring  technical  manpower. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  Crosley  Division  of 
Avco  Mfg.  Corp.  has  gone  one  better, 
and  tried  a  fancy  commercial  on  video. 
The  Crosle>'  ad  worked  like  this:  The 
viewer  who  is  looking  for  greener  pas- 
tures in  engineering  calls  a  'phone-an- 
swering service,  gives  his  name,  per- 
sonal data,  and  vocational  qualifications. 
All  this  is  recorded.  The  records  go  to 
the  personnel  man  at  Crosley,  who  re- 
views them,  'phones  likely  applicants. 

The  high  school  student  is  the  latest 
target  in  industry's  campaign  to  ease 
the  shortage.  Industrialists  and  educa- 
tors in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  joined  forces  to  get  teen-agers  in- 
terested in  engineering  careers.  The 
methods  of  their  programs  differ  a  little 
from  state  to  state.  But,  generalh',  the>- 
are  all  based  on  the  idea  that  a  student 
probably  won't  sign  up  for  engineering 
in  college  unless  he  has  taken  scientific 
courses  in  high  school.  Some  companies 
promote  science  courses  in  school  b>' 
offering  plant  tours  to  the  student.  That 
gives  young  men  a  chance  to  watch  en- 
gineers at  work  and  see  the  products 
that  the>'  help  design.  Other  firms  fur- 
nish materials  such  as  booklets  and 
simple  exhibits  to  the  schools,  and  in 
that  way  tie  in  everyday  engineering 
\\  ith  classroom  w  ork. 

Chicago  students  can  attend  panel  dis- 
cussions  sponsored   by   the  Chicago 


Technical  Council,  an  association  of  all 
the  engineering  societies  in  the  city. 
The  meeting  is  called  the  Chicago-Area 
Career  Conference,  is  publicized  by  the 
Chicago  Smi-Tiiiies,  and  is  held  at  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  Top- 
flight men  in  business,  industry,  and 
professional  life  guide  the  discussions 
among  the  students.  The  talks  bring 
out  the  variety  of  engineering  and  sci- 
entific jobs  that  are  available  to  the 
students,  and  give  them  firsthand  pic- 
tures of  the  working  day  of  chemists, 
tool  engineers,  or  electronics  specialists. 

AUis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.  likes  to  ap- 
proach the  students  through  their 
teachers.  Faculty  groups  are  invited  to 
trips  through  the  plant,  see  movies  of 
the  company's  products  at  work,  and 
are  given  the  chance  to  ask  questions. 
The  idea  is  that  the  interest  that's 
aroused  in  the  teachers  will  eventually 
be  passed  along  to  the  students. 

Before  the  present  shortages,  the  jobs 
of  most  engineers  and  scientists  were  a 
combination  of  straight  engineering, 
paper  work,  and  some  managerial  du- 
ties. Then,  few  engineers  used  more 
than  a  fraction  of  their  technical  ex- 
perience in  their  eight-hour  day.  Much 
of  their  time  was  taken  up  with  trivial 
things  such  as  making  out  forms,  or 
handling  routine  projects. 

Today,  though,  nearh-  all  the  time 
of  an  engineer  is  devoted  to  straight 
engineering  work.  The  average  man 
puts  in  a  full  eight  hours  at  his  own 
special  field,  whether  he  is  in  research, 
design,  or  plant  operations.  The  paper 
work  and  simple  technical  work  has 
been  turned  over  to  administrative  per- 
sonnel or  semi-skilled  workers.  Conse- 
quently, industry  has  found  that  the 
economic  use  of  existing  engineers  has 


taken  some  of  the  bite  out  of  its  short- 
age. 

Young  engineers,  fresh  out  of  college, 
shouldn't  expect  to  step  into  full-time 
jobs  when  they  sign  up  with  a  com- 
pany. They  are  usually  shown  the  com- 
pany ropes  before  tackling  engineering 
projects.  Their  first  assignments  are 
mostly  familiarization  courses,  or  train- 
ing at  drafting  and  blueprint  work. 
Many  grads  are  reluctant  to  start  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  with  positions 
a  mite  lower  than  their  expectations  at 
graduation.  Auto  and  airplane  manu- 
facturers, however,  have  tried  sugar- 
coating  the  beginner's  pill.  The  Detroit 
auto  companies  call  their  novices  "auto- 
mobile engineer  designers."  And  some 
airplane  firms  have  given  the  label  of 
junior  engineering  to  most  drafting 
work. 

Actually,  the  future  of  the  engineers 
market  is  a  lot  rosier  than  the  picture 
that's  painted  by  past  statistics  on  man- 
power. Last  fall,  the  deans  of  engineer- 
ing schools  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief, 
their  first  in  a  long  time,  after  looking 
over  their  enrollment  figures.  Septem- 
ber's freshman  classes  were  up  over 
those  of  1951,  some  as  much  as  55  per- 
cent. The  experts  in  manpower  and 
education  have  come  up  with  a  few 
different  answers  to  the  sudden  rush 
to  engineering  courses.  Mostly,  the 
propaganda  about  the  engineer  short- 
age has  begun  to  sink  in,  and  is  now 
catching  the  attention  of  high  school 
seniors.  Korean  vets,  eligible  for  educa- 
tion under  the  GI  Bill,  are  just  now  be- 
ginning to  hit  the  universities  and  col- 
leges. And  the  over-all  prosperity  of 
the  U.  S.  is  making  it  possible  for  more 
families  to  send  their  children  to  college. 

The  young  sprouts  of  grade-school 
age  also  show  some  promise  of  swelling 
the  engineering  ranks  when  they  reach 
the  college  level.  Boys'  Life,  the  official 
magazine  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
polled  its  readers  last  summer,  and  un- 
covered some  good  news  for  engineer- 
starved  industry.  The  magazine  asked  a 
cross-section  of  its  readership  —  boys 
whose  ages  range  from  11  to  17  years  — 
the  question:  "What  sort  of  work  do 
you  think  you  w  ill  do  when  you  get 
older?" 

Engineering  and  scientific  work  was 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  the  boys'  pref- 
erences. The  poll  found  that  nearly  30 
percent  of  the  boys  want  to  get  into 
this  field.  A  cross-check  of  the  returns 
also  shows  that  the  interest  in  technical 
jobs  increases  slightly  with  age.  Most 
of  the  young  scouts  said  that  "interest 
and  appeal"  were  the  basis  for  their 
choice.  The  remainder  held  that  the 
vocation  had  the  best  chances  for  ad- 
vancement and  pay.  Now,  the  job  of 
industry  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
youngsters  don't  change  their  minds. 

THE  END 
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Trolling  Takes  'Em 
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at  a  stretch,  an  outboard  is  a  must. 
Three  to  fi\  e  horsepow  er  is  sufficient. 
Vou  can  l)u\-  a  trolling  plate  w  hich  w  ill 
permit  >  ()u  to  slov\  the  motor  to  any- 
desired  speed.  Some  motors  are  effec- 
tively constructed  with  the  trolling 
fisherman  in  mind,  and  the  plate  isn't 
necessary-.  But  it  is  necessary  for  you 
to  learn  to  handle  the  boat  and  your 
trolling  rod  and  line  as  a  unit.  For  ex- 
ample, the  speed  of  your  boat  should 
alw  ays  be  timed  w  ith  the  depth  of  \  our 
line  and  t!ic  length  \-ou  have  trailing  so 
that  >-our  hn-e  or  bait  is  always  just 
femptiiigl\-  above  the  bottom  or  weed- 
bed. 

W"\x.h  an  outboard  it  is  also  po.ssible 
to  troll  two  rods,  thus  increasing  y-om- 
chances.  Say  you  arc  trolling  along, 
motor  humming  and  >'ou  get  a  strike. 
First  thing  \-ou  should  tlo  is  to  stoj) 
the  motor  and  tilt  it  out  of  the  water 
so  that  the  fighting  fish  can't  tangle 
y-our  line  and  stop  \-our  fishing  for  the 
da\-.  Phn  sour  fish  from  the  stern  of 
the  boat.  Both  you  and  the  boat  arc 
better  balanced  that  w  ay  and  you  hax  e 
a  w  ider  area  to  sw  ing  the  fish  in. 

If  the  hooketl  fish  mox  es  into  hea\  y- 
covcr  such  as  a  w  eetl  bed,  mo\  e  yom- 
boat  directly  o\cr  the  spot  and  pull 
y-our  line  easily  in  xarious  directions 
until  it  comes  free.  Don't  sulk  back  in 
your  boat  and  mule  the  line  until  you'x  e 
snapped  it  ami  lost  the  bait,  y-our  tem- 
per anti  the  fish. 

The  outboard  also  helps  fatten  your 
catch.  Note  the  spot  where  you'xe 
just  landed  the  big  one,  swing  \our 
boat  away,  circle  and  troll  through  the 
same  ai'ca.  Aian>'  fish  ai'e  gregarious 
and  come  in  schools.  ^ Oui-  poweied 
boat  makes  it  a  cinch  to  fish  out  an  area 
until  you  are  sure  there  isn't  an\  more 
business. 

YoLU"  motor  will  come  to  yoiu'  aid  if 
your  line  becomes  twisted  while  troll- 
ing. Remo\e  the  lure  and  let  the  line 
trail  behind  the  boat;  keep  your  motoi- 
at  medium  speed  and  the  water  ami 
forward  movement  w  ill  take  the  rw  ist 
out  of  your  line  nicely. 

The  Shakespeare  people  drop  peails 
of  wisdom:  The  one  fundamental  re- 
quirement of  good  trolling,  they  say-, 
is  that  the  trolling  rod  be  balancetl  to 
the  weight  of  the  lure  you  are  using 
and  the  speed  at  w  hich  you  troll.  Time 
will  tell  you  about  the  right  amount 
of  shimmy  at  the  rod  tip  w  hen  correct 
boat  speed  is  reached.  A  rod  that  is  too 
soft  in  the  burr  secrion  w  ill  bow  so  far 
that  rhere  is  no  srrengrh  or  l)ackl)one 
left  to  set  rhe  hook  and  absorb  rhe 
shock"  of  rhe  fish.  1  !ie  ideal  rrolling  rod 
should  ha\e  iiist  enough  bow  in  it  at 
rrolling  speed  so  rhar  when  rhe  fish 
strikes,  rhe  v<k\  can  naturalK'  arc  tar 
enough  to  absorb  the  sivock  and  set  the 


hook.  The  thing  to  avoid  is  having  so 
soft  a  rod  the  line  has  to  take  the  en- 
tire blow-  of  the  striking  fish,  rather 
than  having  the  resiliency  of  the  rod 
absorb  it.  Then,  again,  if  the  rod  is  too 
stiff,  it  fails  to  bend  in  response  to  the 
strike  of  a  fish  and  rhe  line  takes  the 
beating. 

With  the  spinning  rod  and  reel  a 
normal  cast  will  put  y-our  lure  as  far 
out  as  y-ou  w  ant. 

W  hen  \ou  leel  that  you  ha\-e  enough 
line  out,  engage  the  pick-up  finger 
simply  by  tiu'ning  the  reel  handle.  This 
will  stop  the  line  from  going  out,  ex- 
cept for  the  obvious  fact  that  the  handle 
can  still  turn  backward.  To  prevent 
this,  on  most  spinning  reels  y  ou  engage 
the  anti-rexerse  clutch.  Now-  the  line 
will  only  run  out  under  drag  control 
and  the  reel  haiulle  w  ill  not  turn  in  re- 
\-erse.  But  it  is  also  necessary-  to  keep 
rhe  drag  tension  tight  enougli  to  set  the 
hook'  but  nor  so  tight  that  the  fish 
can  snap  the  line  w  hen  he  strikes.  \\  hen 
\-ou  get  a  strike,  you'll  hear  the  drag 
click  in  the  spool  as  the  line  starts  out. 

Men  who  go  to  school  to  learn  how 
fish  think,  the  aquatic  biologists  ol 
the  \'arious  stares'  conserv  arion  de()arr- 
nienrs,  ha\e  ideas  al)our  rrolling. 

Richard  11.  Sri-ouii,  (^iiief  A(|uaric 
l)iologisr  of  rhe  Massachuserrs  Dep.iir- 
ment  of  (Conservation  says: 

"Trolling  is  practicetl  in  most  ol 
Massachusetts'  waters  for  chain  pick- 
erel, largemourh  bass,  smallmoiirh  bass, 
and  certain  panfishes  particularly-  w  hire 
perch  anil,  ro  a  lesser  degree,  yellow- 
[X'rch.  M:ui\-  rainbow  and  brown  rrout 
;U'e  taken  b\  rrolling  in  such  ol  rliese 
wafers  as  are  aiinualh-  stocked  1)\  the 
state  (55  (londs  in  1952).  Alosr  rrolling 
is  shallow  trolling  with  cloth  line  in 
depths  of  wafer  seldom  o\er  15  feet. 
Deep  trolling  is  occasionally-  practiced 
with  good  results  for  n'our.  Recently 
opened  Quabbin  l\eser\oir  (Cxaural 
Mass.)  pi'o\itles  new  op|)orfunities  ioi' 
deep  trolling  and  has  producetl  inter- 
esting results  in  the  form  of  big  strings 
of  both  w  hite  perch  aiul  yellow  perch 
ranging  from  1  ro  i  pounils  in  weight. 
At  the  same  rime  a  generous  sprinkling 
of  large  i')ickerel  auil  bass  is  an  e\  er- 
presenr  possibilirv  ." 

I'dward  J.  I.ongrin,  Aquaric  Biolo- 
gist of  the  Fisheries  Rescai-ch  L'nir  of 
the  state  of  Minnesota,  offers  this  lore: 

"In  Minnesota  trolling  is  applietl 
mainh  to  three  r>  pes  of  fish— northern 
pike  (and  musks  ),  walle\ed  pike  and 
lake  trout.  Depeiuiing  on  rhe  species 
sought,  the  gear  ami  techniiiues  iliffer. 

"Northern  pike  are  found  iliiring  the 
fishing  season  in  shallow  w  ater,  gener- 
ally associated  w  ith  w  ceil  beds.  Frolling 
is  done  back  and  forth  parallel  to  the 
bed  and  close  enough  so  the  lure  can 
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attract  pike  lurking  in  and  about  the 
weeds.  As  to  lures  —  almost,  anything 
\.  \-A\  hooks.  However,  as  a  guess,  I 
would  say  that  the  daredevil  takes  more 
northern  pike  in  Minnesota  than  any 
other  one  lure.  One  thing  we  have  ob- 
served in  our  work  about  the  lakes  is 
that  most  fishermen  seem  to  troll  too 
fast. 

"Trolling  for  walleyed  pike  is  done  at 
a  medium  depth  near  rocky  or  sandy 
bars  as  the  walleye  is  generally  found 
associated  with  this  type  of  lake  bot- 
tom. For  this  species  trolling  should  be 
slow.  Good  results  are  obtained  fishing 
close  to  the  bottom.  I  often  troll  for 
walleyes  using  wind-drift  as  the  only 
means  of  moving  the  boat.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  live  baits  are  best  for 
walleyes,  but  artificials  of  the  flat-fish 
type  have  become  quite  popular  with 
walleye  fishermen  in  recent  years. 

"Trolling  for  lake  trout  has  devel- 
oped into  a  particular  brand  of  fishing 
all  its  ow  n.  During  most  of  the  season 
the  fish  arc  caught  in  very  deep  water 
and  copper  or  monel  lines  with  heavy 
rods  and  reels  arc  required  to  stand  the 
strain,  hi  Lake  Superior  and  other 
larger  inland  trout  lakes  this  type  of 
fishing  is  often  called  'Deep  Sea  Fish- 
ing.' During  certain  periods  of  the  year 
the  trout  arc  in  shallow  w  ater  and  can 
be  taken  on  lighter  trolling  gear  with 
a  great  deal  of  sport  involved.  Spoon 


and  spinners  are  the  principal  types  of 
lures  used." 

New  Jersey's  Fisheries  Biologist  Ro- 
land F.  Smith  says  his  state  is  well 
adapted  for  trolling: 

"Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  large 


"For  a  minute  I  thought  you'd  busied 
my  skate." 
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pickerel  in  our  New  Jersey  lakes  will 
not  usually  be  taken  in  shallow,  weedy 
areas.  They  are  fished  deep,  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  of  water— sometimes  deep- 
er, and  in  areas  that  one  would  usually 
fish  for  small  mouth  bass.  This  is  why 
most  of  the  large  trout  that  arc  caught 
in  New  Jersey  lakes  are  caught  by 


pickerel  fishermen  —  those  who  know 
where  to  fish  for  the  big  ones.  Live 
bait  is  used  for  the  most  part,  although 
the  common  pickerel  lures  will  be  effec- 
tive, depending  on  the  season. 

"Bass  anglers  in  this  state  fall  into 
two  categories  —  the  'buggers'  and  the 
bait  casters  using  artificial  lures.  In  many 
of  our  lakes  that  appear  to  be  more 
suitable  for  smallmouth  bass,  the  large- 
mouths  seem  to  have  taken  over  and 
will  be  caught  in  areas  normally  con- 
sidered smallmouth  habitat— along  with 
big  pickerel. 

"We  have  few  'open'  lakes  that  can 
be  considered  good  smallmouth  waters. 
Trolling  with  a  panfish  master 
(weighted  a  little  so  it  hits  bottom  oc- 
casionally) has  been  found  effective. 
Alternate  between  the  light  and  dark 
model.  I  would  like  to  see  more  people 
using  leeches  (blood  suckers)  around 
here.  They  make  excellent  bait  up  north 
and  are  obtained  by  dropping  horse- 
meat  into  water  near  a  weedy  area. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  more  trout  should 
be  taken  in  lakes  during  the  summer.  In 
general,  our  lakes  become  deficient  in 
dissolved  oxygen  during  the  summer 
and  trout  are  found  in  the  'intermedi- 
ate' level.  This  is  where  people  should 
troll  for  them— not  on  the  bottom." 

Reino  O.  Koski,  Aquatic  Biologist 
for  Oregon,  is  helpful: 

"The  chief  fish  angled  for  by  trolling 
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The  John  C.  Roberts  shoe 
is  made  by  the  world's  largest 
shoemakers.  That's  why 
it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  shoe 
anywhere  for  value.  We 
welcome  comparison,  based 
upon  quality,  craftsmanship, 
fine  leather,  fit,  comfort,  style 
and  long  wear.  Visit  the 
John  C.  Roberts  dealer 
listed  in  your  classified 
directory,  or  write  to  us  for 
his  name. 
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How  YOU  can  make 
BIG  MONEY  operating 
this  franchisee!  Roadside  Stand 

You  can  start  a  business  of  your  own  with 
an  amazingly  small  investment  .  .  .  and 
make  thousands  of  dollars  like  others  who 
follow  our  proi  cii  methods  of  stand  build- 
ing and  operating.  Our  free  folder  gives 
you  the  facts — tells  you  how  hundreds  of 
men  like  you  have  built  successful,  profit- 
able businesses  of  their  own — tells  >  ou  just 
how  to  proceed.  Send  for  your  free  copy. 

GO  IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOURSELF! 


FREE  FOLDER 

TELLS  HOW 

RICHordson  Corp. 

ROOT  BEER* 

I     Oept.A-4,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 
I    Please  send  me  FREE  folder  on  the  fran- 
I    chised  RICHardson  refreshment  stand. 
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Bean's  New  Canoe  Shoe 

Made  of  high  grade  elk  leather  with  oil  tanned 
moccasin  leather  sole,  rubber  heels  and  zipper 
fastener.  Manufactured  by  us.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion *'Slipper  Shoe,"  used  for  many  purposes 
around  camp,  office  and  home.  Color,  brown. 
Men*s  and  Ladies'.  Whole  sizes  only:  3  to  12. 
D  width  only 
Write  for  free  Catalog 
L.  L.  Bean,  Inc. 
212  Main  St., 
Freeport, 
Maine 
Mfrs.  Fishing 
and  Camping 
Specialties  $5.45  Postpaid 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  by  relieving 
venous  congestion  if  caused  by  vari- 
cose veins,  leg  swelling  or  injuries. 
Send  to-day  ior  book  and  trial  plan. 
L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 
140  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 

EAT  ANYTHING 
WITH  FALSE  TEETH 

If  you  have  trouble  with  plates  that 
slip,  rock  and  cause  sore  gums— try 
Brimms  Plasti-Liner.  One  applica- 
tion makes  plates  lit  snugly  ivilhniil 
prniilcr  or  haste,  because  Brimms 
I'lasti-I.iner  hardens  permanently  to 
your  plate.  It  relines  and  refits  loose  plates  in  a 
way  no  powder  or  paste  can  do.  Even  on  old  rub- 
ber plates  you  get  good  results  six  months  to  a 
year  or  longer.  YOU  CAN  EAT  ANYTHING !  Simply  lay 
soft  strip  of  Plasti-Liner  on  troublesome  upper  or 
lower.  Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly.  Ei/tj' /<)  «5f.  taste- 
less, odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your  plates.  Re- 
movable as  directed.  Plate  cleaner  included.  Money 
back  if  not  completely  satisfied.  If  not  available  at 
your  drug  store,  send  .*  1 .25  for  reliner  for  1  plate. 
PI  ASTI  -  UN  ER  INC.,  Buffalo  1 1 ,  Nev/  York  — Dopl.  28-G 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


in  my  state  is  the  salmon.  We  ha\e  just 
completed  a  survey  of  the  catch  the 
past  year,  and  the  data  indicates  a  catch 
of  over  111,000  salmon  of  a  size  greater 
than  tw  enty  inches. 

"The  salmon  are  taken  in  all  the 
major  coastal  streams  as  well  as  off 
shore.  The  Columbia  River  provides 
the  greatest  amount  \\  ith  as  many  as 
two  or  three  thousand  boats  on  the 
river  each  day  of  the  Astoria  Salmon 
Derb>',  which  is  held  annually  over 
Labor  Da>'.  Trolling  is  the  method  b\' 
M'hich  almost  all  the  fish  are  taken.  The 
most  effective  lures  \ary  from  time  to 
time  and  stream  to  stream,  but  wooden 
or  plastic  plugs  are  mainly  used.  This 
is  true  for  the  ocean  and  bays,  but  when 
the  salmon  ascend  the  streams  for  some 
distance,  spinners  and  flashers  are  used. 

"Some  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  spring 
chinook  salmon  are  caught  annually  in 
the  Willamette  River  near  Portland 
from  .March  to  May.  Single  or  double- 
headed  spinners  of  man\-  sizes  and  fin- 
ishes are  the  accepted  lures.  Some 
anglers  swear  by  the  c  obbler  type. 

"The  tackle  is  quite  heavy.  Steel, 
glass,  and  bamboo  rods  are  all  used  in 
man\'  sizes.  The  most  common  length 
is  around  five  feet.  Star  drag  reels  are 
in  favor.  From  1.^0  to  200  yards  of  hne 
is  necessary,  and  it  should  test  to  36 
pounds.  Several  salmon  exceeding  60 
pounds  were  caught  last  season. 

"Trolling  is  one  method  employed  in 
taking  the  coastal  cutthroat  trout  or 
'blueback'  as  it  is  known  in  some  locali- 
ties. These  trout  are  caught  in  coastal 
ba\  s  and  streams  including  the  Colum- 
bia River,  w  here  they  are  referred  to 
as  'harvest  trout.'  Favorite  lures  arc 
double  spinners  w  ith  a  trailing  bait  of 
night  crawlers,  flatfish,  or  similar  types. 

"In  the  Cascade  Mountain  Range 
there  are  large  lakes  and  rehabilitated 
reservoirs.  Large  rainbow  trout,  eastern 


brook,  and  brow  n  trout  are  taken  from 
these  waters.  Trolling  is  practiced  to  a 
great  degree.  A  variety  of  lures  is  used 
with  spinner  and  worms  in  greatest 
favor.  Streamer  flies  are  trolled  in  some 
lakes  with  success.  The  coachman  and 
caddis  bucktails  seem  to  be  the  favor- 
ite choice. 

"Mackinaw  or  lake  trout  can  be  taken 
in  several  large  lakes  in  the  Cascades. 
This  fishery  is  just  developing  and 
much  experimenting  with  lures  attends 
this  development.  \\'eighted  lines  are 
general!)'  used  with  pearl  finish  wob- 
blers as  the  most  favored  lure." 

The  Fish  Management  Supervisor 
for  Ohio,  Robert  Cummins,  Jr.,  paints 
a  pretty  picture  of  trolling  possibili- 
ties: 

'"There  are  numerous  methods  used 
for  angling  in  Lake  Erie,  but  since  the 
trolling  season  comes  at  a  peak  in  the 
vacation  season,  it  is  perhaps  more 
popular  than  most  other  methods. 

"The  tw  o  predominant  species  of  fish 
to  be  taken  b\'  trolling  are  the  yellow 
and  blue  pikeperch.  As  the  water  be- 
comes warm  during  the  summer  months 
the  fish  move  into  deeper  water.  This 
is  when  trolling  begins,  in  about  thirty 
feet  of  w  ater  along  rocky  or  ledge  bot- 
toms. The  more  successful  anglers  fish 
their  baits  among  the  rocks.  There  are 
various  s>  stems  of  weights  and  spread- 
ers used  whicli  take  the  baits  to  the  re- 
quired depth  in  an  untangled  condition. 

"A  flatfish  baited  with  worms  seems 
to  be  the  most  w  idely  used.  Since  many 
baits  are  necessarily  lost  while  fishing 
close  to  the  rocks,  a  combination  of 
hook,  inexpensive  spinner  (resembling 
a  June  Bug  spinner)  and  common  sink- 
er is  used. 

."Ordinarily  the  artificial  lures  are 
baited  with  worms  or  a  hook  baited 
with  a  large  minnow  is  attached  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  flatfish.  In  this 
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"Just  brazen  it  out,  this  act  is  almost  over." 
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way  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hook  the 
fish  'following  up,'  thereby  making  a 
double  catch." 

Most  of  the  states  will  give  you 
trolling  information  if  you  ask  for  it. 
Address  >  our  letter  to  the  Department 
of  Conservation,  Fisheries  Division,  to 
the  capital  city  of  the  state  you  are  in- 
terested in  and  inclose  an  addressed, 
stamped  envelope  for  return. 

Here  is  lead-off  information  which 
may  give  you  the  push  you  need. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  trolling  in 
Missouri,  particularly  in  the  summer- 
time, on  such  as  Lake  of  the  Ozarks, 
Clcarw  ater  Reservoir,  Lake  Wappapel- 
lo,  Lake  Tanc>  como  and  the  two  lakes 
the>-  share  with  Arkansas  —  Norfolk 
and  Bull  Shoals.  Deep  lake  troHing  dur- 
ing the  hot  Missouri  summer  is  usually 
the  best  way  to  take  fish. 

Trolling  is  an  important  aspect  of 
fresh  water  fishing  in  North  Carolina. 
In  eastern  waters  there  is  year-round 
trolling  for  striped  bass.  This  is  not  for 
the  migrants  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
for  the  resident  population  which  re- 
mains in  brackish  and  fresh  waters  the 
year  'round.  Trolling  continues  during 
their  spawning  run  up  the  Roanoke 
River.  With  tlie  exception  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  one  of  the  largest  concen- 
trations of  this  species  may  be  found 
at  Wcldon,  N.  C.  about  April  1st. 

Trolling  for  black  bass  is  good  in 


power  reservoirs  in  the  Catawba  and 
Yadkin  river  systems,  and  the  TVA 
reservoirs  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  In  western  lakes  where  walleyed 
pike  are  found,  trolling  takes  'em. 

One  unexploited  aspect  of  sport  fish- 
ing is  trolling  for  rainbow  trout  in  two 
of  the  western  reservoirs.  In  the  power 
reservoirs  there  is  no  closed  season  on 
trout,  and  ultra-light  tackle  is  not  ad- 
visable. 

Louis  S.  Clapper,  Public  Relations 
Officer  from  the  State  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  of  Tennessee,  fills  in: 

"I  would  estimate  that  of  fishing 
from  boats,  which  is  the  principal 
method,  more  than  half  is  trolling.  More 
game  fish  probably  are  caught  in  Ten- 
nessee by  trolling  than  by  any  other 
method.  When  the  TVA  and  Army 
engineers  created  the  'Great  Lakes  of 
the  South'  and  the  500,000  acres  of 
water,  they  skinned  the  impoundment 
areas.  All  small  vegetation  was  removed 
and  trees  were  cut  down  to  stumps. 
This  resulted  in  waters  free  of  obsta- 
cles. Only  those  stumps  and  rocks 
hinder  fishermen  who  wish  to  troll. 

"Largemouths,  smallmouths,  Ken- 
tucky bass,  rock  bass,  white  (or  striped) 
bass,  walleyes,  sauger  and  crappie  all 
are  caught  by  trolling  methods.  At  Dale 
Hollow  Lake,  w  here  tlie  w  alleyes  often 
come  in  15  and  16-pound  weights, 
anglers  troll  up  to  200  yards  with  wire 


or  wire-filled  line.  This,  in  fact,  is  about 
the  only  method  by  which  the  national 
championship  walleyes  are  taken  at 
Dale  Hollow." 

Always  helpful,  Clayton  B.  Seagears, 
Director  of  Conservation  Education  of 
New  York  State,  breaks  his  state  into 
trolling  territories  for  us. 

"'Muskelhivge.  Chautauqua  Lake  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  Thousand  Is- 
lands region  and  east  beyond  Ogdens- 
burg.  Very  large  spoons  and  wired 
suckers  are  most  popular. 

'"Great  Northern  Pike.  Sacandaga 
Reservoir,  many  of  the  larger  Adiron- 
dack lakes  and  Lake  Champlain. 

"6<m  (both  largemouth  and  small- 
mouth).  Saranac;  Lake  Champlain, 
especially  the  northern  part;  the  Finger 
Lakes,  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

"'Lake  Trout.  A4any  Adirondack 
lakes  from  Lake  George  north,  the 
Finger  Lakes  (particularly  Seneca  and 
Keuka). 

"'Raiiiboiv  Trout.  Seneca  and  Keuka 
in  the  Finger  Lakes,  using  surface 
streamers  and  wobblers  in  the  early 
spring  and  Seth  Green  rigs  later. 

''Walleyed  Fike.  Oneida  Lake  and 
northern  Lake  Champlain,  using  spoons 
and  minnows." 

Alabama  has  substantial  trolling 
waters  as  the  result  of  several  large  im- 
poundments in  central  Alabama  by  the 


VETERANS! 

Help  your  country 
Help  your  friend 


Uncle  Sam  needs  your  help  in  encouraging 
young  men  to  enlist  in  the  Army  for  extended 
terms  of  service.  As  you  know,  during  the 
present  emergency  it  is  important  that  we 
build  and  keep  a  strong  Army.  Good  soldiers 
are  needed  now  just  as  they  were  when  you 
were  in  uniform. 

You'll  be  helping  your  young  friends  if  you 
explain  the  advantages  of  long-term  enlist- 
ments. Tell  them  how  they'll  have  a  better 
chance  of  being  promoted  if  they  enlist  for 
three  years  or  more  .  .  .  and  how  they'll  have 
a  better  chance  of  being  sent  to  an  Army 


technical  school  of  their  choice.  It  is  not 
economical  for  the  Army  to  invest  large  sums 
of  money  giving  expensive  technical  training 
to  men  who  are  going  to  leave  after  only 
two  years. 

YOU'll  BE  HELPING  YOURSELF,  TOO,  Mr.  Tax- 
payer! It's  to  America's  economic  advantage 
to  encourage  men  to  enlist  for  long  terms, 
because  the  longer  a  man  stays  in  the  Army 
the  better  soldier  he  becomes  .  .  .  and  the  less 
money  the  Army  needs  to  train  new  men. 

Remember— the  soldier  also  benefits  from  a 
long-term  voluntary  enlistment. 


TODAY'S  SOLDIER  GETS: 


•  Opportunity   for  advanced  specialized 
training  and  education 

•  A  pay  raise  every  two  years— and  in- 
creased promotion  opportunities 


•  A  family  allotment  when  married 

•  A  30-day  paid  vacation  every  year. 

•  And,  eventually,  retirement  with  steady 


GET  ALL  THE  FACTS 

You  or  your  friend  can 
find  out  all  about  what 
our  modern  Army  tias  to 
offer  by  seeing  the  nearest 
Army  Recruiter.  He'll  be 
glad  to  explain  in  detail 
all  about  the  various 
branches  of  the  Army  . . . 
and  to  give  you  attractive 
illustrated  booklets  about 
Army  life. 
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BITE-PROOF! 
iVfiif  NYLON  BIT 


TASTELESS! 
CUSHION  BITE 
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ASSORTED  STYLES 


Throw  Away  Nicotine 

TRAPPED  IN  MEDICO'S  FILTER 


FRES 


VALUABLE  CATALOG  OF  BUSINESSES, 
FARMS  OR  RANCHES  AND  INCOME 
PROPERTY-FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE- 
THROUGHOUT  WEST  AND  MID-WEST 


Over  2000  offerings,  approx.  200  pages.  Contains  vital 
information,  prices,  terms,  earnings,  lease,  rent,  names 
and  addresses  so  that  you  can  deal  direct  with  owners. 
ALL  TYPES -FROM  $1000  to  $1,000,000  Retail,  Whole- 
sale, Industrial  Plants,  Factories,  Service  Businesses, 
Farms,  Ranches,  Groves,  etc.,  large  and  small.  No 
salesman  will  call.  No  commission  to  pay  us.  Simply 
write  today  for  Free  Catalog  No.  137-F  to  NATIONAL 
BUSINESS  &  PROPERTY  EXCHANGE  Dept.  137-F,  4101 
West  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 
(Extra  Free  Service:  Write  us  exactly  what  and  where 
you  want  to  buy  and  we'll  advise  owners  of  your 
requirements.) 
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[become  an  expert 

i^vnn — 


ountants  and  C.  P.  A's  earn  ?4.00(l  to  $10,000  a  ye 
I  housands  of  firm.s  need  them.  We  train  you  thorolv  at  home  in  spare 
time  for  C.  P.  A'.i  examinations  or  executive  acoountinK  positions. 
Previous  experience  unnecessary.  Personal  traininu:  under  supervision 
or  staff  of  C.  P.  A's.  Placement  counsel  and  help.  Write  tor  free 
hook.  •■Accountancy,  the  Profession  That  Pays." 

LASALLE  Extension  University,  417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

A  Correspondence  Institution  Dept.  4361  H,  Chicago  5,  III. 


Itch . . .  Itch 


.1  Was 
Nearly 
Crazy 

Very  first  use  of  soothing  cooling,  liquid  D.D.D. 
Prescription  positively  relieves  raw  red  itch- 
caused  by  eczema,  rashes,  scalp  irritation,  chaf- 
ing—  other  itch  troubles.  Greaseless,  stainless. 
43«!  trial  bottle  must  satisfy  or  money  back. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  D.D.D.  PRESCRIPTION. 


INVENTORS 


cUc 


to  pt 


that  .Miu  /i.i\c  ,M.  iiiM-mloii.  you  siiouKI  liiul 
otcct  It.  We  ..re  roKlslered  Patent  Attorneys, 
y  of  our  P.Ttent  Booklet  "How  to  Protect 
Your  Invention."  and  .in  "Invention  Record"  form.  No 
nhlisiition.  They  are  yours  for  the  askinK. 

McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 

Iteirl.sterefl   Patent  AUoruevs 
146-M  Victor  Building  Washington  1,  O.  C. 


OWN  a  Business 


((,         If    employed,    slarl    iiait    lihif.  Aliil 
. I. ■alius  i-ari  uiiiss  $5  liuiMly  Didlit  on 
111    -   (nvii  .sen  iff  plus       on  EACH  .sei  vice- 
"ij  -    iMnii.    Clean,   ifvivc.   niothproor  iiins 
iUSi;   &.   unlKflsteiy  on  location.   No  .shop 
"Jm'   ni'i'lli'il.  Sc'ivlccs  nationally  aiUcrlisc'd. 
Itclic.-LI     i-iiMiiiMcis.      Kasy     to  li'aiii. 
^  l(ni.kh  i-stahlishi-il.  Kasv  teniis.  Scnil 

I'i.la'     Inl     l''i;l':i';    lln,.kl.-l,     Xo  i.lpliKatlnll. 

Ouracleaii  Co.,  3-194  Duraclean  BIdg.,  Deerfield,  III. 


Alabama  Power  Company.  These  im- 
poundments offer  hundreds  of  miles  of 
trolling  waters. 

Most  successful  Alabama  trollers  use 
a  slow  rate  of  speed  with  a  river  runt 
or  some  small  deep  running  lure  fol- 
lowed by  a  small  spoon,  Colorado  spin- 
ner or  barracuda  on  about  two  feet  of 
leader. 

There  are  miles  of  good  trolling  on 
the  Tennessee  River  in  north  Alabama 
as  a  result  of  TVA  lakes  on  the  Ten- 
nessee and  its  tributaries. 

Arizona  has  varied  fishing  conditions. 
In  lakes  such  as  Lake  Mead  (which  it 
shares  with  Nevada),  where  largemouth 
bass  seek  a  depth  of  from  30  to  70  feet, 
a  special  technique  in  trolling  is  accom- 
plished by  using  hell  divers,  Paul  Bun- 
yan  or  lures  of  similar  type.  Trolling  is 
begun  by  a  long  cast  of  50  feet  or  more 
and  the  lure  is  allowed  to  sink  until  the 
line  is  in  a  vertical  position.  Letting  out 
a  fairly  short  amount  of  additional  line 
and  drifting  with  the  wind  will  usually 
keep  the  lure  at  sufficient  depth. 

Lyle  M.  Thorpe,  Supervisor  of  the 
Fisheries  Management  of  Connecticut, 
is  encouraging: 

"Rainbow  trout  are  most  often  taken 
by  trolling  in  lakes.  Wononscopomuc 
Lake,  Salisbury;  East  Twin  Lake,  Salis- 
bury; West  Hill  Lake,  New  Hartford; 
Compensating  Reservoir,  Barkhamsted; 
Cream  Hill  Pond,  Cornwall;  Crystal 
Lake,  Ellington;  and  the  Quassapaug 
Lake,  Woodbury,  are  well  suited  for 
trolling  for  rainbows. 

"Lake  trout  are  taken  from  Lake 
Wononscopomuc  and  East  Twin.  Troll- 
ing with  fly  and  spinner  is  a  successful 
way  of  taking  smallmouth  bass.  Wara- 
maug  Lake,  New  Preston;  Candlcwood 
Lake  north  of  Danbury;  Gardner  Lake, 
Salem;  Waumgumbaug  Lake,  Coventry 
and  Lake  Pocotopaug,  East  Hampton 
are  best  suited  for  this  type  of  fishing. 
Yellow  perch,  white  perch  and  calico 
bass  are  readily  taken  by  short-line 
trolling  with  fly  and  spinner  combina- 


tions. Most  anglers  do  not  seem  to 
•know  the  possibilities  of  this  method. 
Pickerel  which  are  widely  distributed 
in  Connecticut  can  be  taken  by  trolling 
\\  here  weeds  are  not  thick." 

There  are  thousands  of  lakes  in  Wis- 
consin where  trolling  for  muskellunge 
and  northern  pike  may  be  carried  on 
providing  such  trolling  is  not  done  by 
the  use  of  an  outboard  motor  or  other 
means  of  propulsion  than  paddle  or 
oars.  This  regulation  applies  to  inland 
waters  only,  and  in  certain  sections  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  in  the  Great 
Lakes  trolling  may  be  done  with  the 
use  of  an  outboard  motor  or  launch. 

The  use  of  outboard  motors  and 
small  boats  is  on  the  increase  in  Florida, 
but  a  good  deal  of  Florida  fishing  is  still 
the  deep  sea,  charter  boat  type  of  fish- 
ing. Aluch  of  this  is  trolling,  and  a  guide 
who  knows  the  waters  and  the  method 
helps  get  the  big  ones.  Captain  Jimm\' 
Albright,  member  of  Keys  Memorial 
Legion  Post,  who  operates  between  Key 
Largo  and  Key  West  in  the  upper  A'lat- 
tecumbe  region,  is  one  of  the  best.  He 
specializes  in  shallow  water  bonefish 
and  tarpon  fishing,  in  addition  to  troll- 
ing. 

Freshwater  trolling  is  popular  in 
Florida's  central  and  southern  lakes, 
which  seem  to  be  weedless.  A  deep 
running  plug  turns  the  trick. 

Georgia  boasts  24,000  lakes  and 
ponds.  When  the  fish  are  deep,  anglers 
use  deep-running  plugs  such  as  the 
bomber.  Most  of  them  troll  with  me- 
dium running  plugs.  Some  of  the  out- 
standing bait  used  are  the  trix-o-reno, 
reefer,  Paul  Bunyan  66,  L.  &  S.  bass 
masters  and  the  usual  assortment  of  live 
bait. 

This  is  just  a  sampling  of  trolling's 
possibilities.  A  boat  load  of  information 
will  cost  a  three-cent  stamp,  five  min- 
utes of  your  time  and  a  walk  to  the 
post  office. 

If  you  want  to  catch  a  fish  as  big  as 
a  lie,  try  trolling.  the  end 


A  Friend  of  Lefty's 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


town.  For  a  fact.  Lefty's  got  the  livcst 
fast  ball  I  ever  caught." 

Lefty  grinned  at  me  with  sheepish 
pride  and  somehow  I  pulled  myself 
out  of  the  fog.  "I've  been  wanting  to 
meet  you,  Kennie.  Lefty  says  you're 
pretty  good  yourself." 

I  was  despising  myself  more  with 
cvcr\'  passing  moment  because  I 
couldn't  banish  from  my  mind  the  pic- 
ture that  was  there,  of  Appleton  on 
his  scouting  trip  to  our  house  that 
afternoon,  and  how  his  first  impression 
of  the  Dowd  iiousehold  would  be  duti- 
fully turned  over  to  the  vital  Brook- 
lawn  Aicmbcrship  Committee.  It  kept 


flashing  through  that  mind  of  mine  w  ith 
the  intensity  of  a  dentist's  drill  on  the 
nerve-center  of  a  tooth. 

The  three  of  us  talked.  We  talked  so 
long  that  the  diamond  grew  completely 
deserted  and  still  I  kept  the  conversa- 
tional ball  rolling.  Kennie  more  than 
lived  up  to  Lefty's  advance  billing.  I 
never  had  seen  a  pal  of  his  who  was 
such  an  impressive  kid.  Yet  it  didn't 
really'  take  20  minutes  of  talk  for  me 
to  find  that  out.  I  knew  that  I  was 
stalling  for  time  to  make  my  decision, 
stalling  off  the  moment  when  I'd  either 
ask  Kennie  to  come  home  with  us,  or 
let  Kennie  go  on  his  way.  And  finally 
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it  was  Kcnnic,  not  I.  who  made  the 
move  that  inevitably  had  to  be  made. 

He  pushed  his  catcher's  mitt  up  under 
his  armpit  and  said,  "Hope  you  can  get 
down  next  Saturday,  Air.  Dowd.  We 
play  our  first  real  game  and  I  think  the 
coach  will  use  Lefty  because  it's  a  team 
loaded  with  lefthanded  hitters." 

'Til  be  hei'e,  don't  worry,"  1  said. 
Kennie  turned  to  go  and  I  knew  it  \\  as 
now  or  never  on  the  invitation.  Lefty's 
eyes  searched  me,  hopefully.  I  wanted 
badly  to  call  Kennie  back,  but  some- 
thing would  not  let  me— something  had 
me  wound  up  tighter  than  the  cork 
center  in  a  baseball.  All  1  came  out  with 
was:  "Could  we  drop  >  ()u  off,  Kennie?" 

"No  thanks,  Mr.  Dowd,"  he  called 
liack,  grinning  cheerfully.  "I  ha\'e  to 
see  a  fellow  and  an\'w  ay  1  live  in  a  dif- 

WALI>Y 


i.l-.M.) 

fercnt  direction  from  the  wa>'  >ou  go. 
But  I  have  to  sec  this  fellow." 

I  took  a  long  look  at  his  retreating 
back  and  1  began  to  wonder  seriously 
w  hat  kind  of  a  guy  I  really  was,  after 
all.  I'd  always  had  a  pretty  good  rela- 
tionship with  myself,  but  these  days  it 
was  getting  strained.  Lefty  sat  beside 
me  in  silence  as  we  drove  off  and  I  said, 
"He's  a  great  boy,  I  can  see  that.  If  he's 
half  as  good  a  ballplayer—" 

"He's  our  best,"  Lefty  said.  "He's 
our  take-charge  guy.  He'll  be  our  cap- 
rain  when  we  elect,  because  nobody 
on  the  squad  wants  an>body  else  for 
captain." 

It  suddenly  hit  me,  as  he  spoke,  ex- 
actly why  he'd  never  mentioned  the 
fact  of  Kennie's  being  a  Negro:  it  sim- 
ply had  no  importance  to  him,  just  as  it 
obvioush'  had  no  importance  to  any  of 
the  kids  on  this  team.  The  Legion  got 
them  together  when  they  w  ere  still  too 
>'oung  to  judge  the  other  guy  by  any- 
thing except  honest  standards— he  was  a 
good  guy,  or  not;  he  was  a  good  ball- 
player, or  not;  he  was  a  leader,  or  not. 
It  was  as  simple  as  that.  Race,  creed  and 
all  that  had  no  place  in  these  teams. 
Somehow  or  other,  I  had  a  conviction 
that  Lefty  w  ould  never  face  the  job  of 
stamping  .something  from  his  mind  that 


HAIR  TYPES 


SHAGGY  DOG  STORY-very  funny,  unless  the 
joke  is  onyour  hair!  For  all-day  grooming  depend  on  new  Fitch 
IDEAL  Hair  Tonic.  Secret  ingredient  gives  naturally-neater 
look — without  greasy  goo  or  cream.  Helps  scalp  feel  better 
while  making  thin  hair  look  thicker — thick  hair  stay  slicker! 
No  lingering  odor.  New  tonic  action  relieves  dry,  itchy  scalp 
. . .  and  regular  care  with  new  Fitch  IDEAL  Hair  Tonic  helps 
keep  hair  free  of  loose,  ugly  dandruff! 


6et  New  Fitdi 


HaiV  Tonic 


^SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED,  or  your 
ey  back'  NOW  you  can  save  up  to  50% 
by  direct  purchase  from  America's  leadii 
distributor  of  famous  eenuine  ITAL1A1> 
ACCORDIONS. 

Send  tor  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog! 


ACCORDION  MANUFACTURERS  &  WHOLESALERS  OUTLET 

2003  West  Chicago  Ave.     Dept.  fgCT  Chicago  22,  III. 


UP  TO 


START  A  BUYING  SERVICE 


_  at  home 

chandlse   for  client: 
and    more  bel' 
commissions.  Folk; 
sizeable  discounts. 


spare  time.  Get  l)iK-name  mer- 
(and  yourself)  at  up  to  AOri 
the  regular  list  price.  Make  fat 
L'aperly  buy  tliroufjh  you  to  get 
end  postcard  for  details. 


AMERICAN  BUYERS*  SERVICE 
631.AL  Linden  Ave.,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y. 


PRICES  SLASHED  AGAIN! 


Genuine  GABARDINE 
DRESS  PANTS 

For  Year-Around  Weor 


Slight  Factory  Imperfect  vaii.cs  to 


half 

where!      Ordi-r    2    pairs    pave 

.still    more          Eet    S2.50  helt 

Kree!  ImDcrfections  very  sllirhl, 
<lo  not  aftvcl  wear.  Hard  finish 
Holds  crease.  Iletalns  |)re";s. 
Shine  resistant.  Zipper  front 
Roomy  pockets  Blue.  T.m. 
Cray.  MEht  Brown.  Dark  Brown, 
Blue-t;ray.  <;re<n.  WAIST:  2H 
to    4'J    pleat. d;    JH   to  plain. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Hi    .Trd  colo 


alst 


Back  Guarantee. 

LINCOLN  TAILORS,  Dept.  AM-6  Lincoln, 


Nebr 


321  DIFFERENT  STAMPS 


FROM  ALL  OVER 
THE  WORlD-only 


25< 


FnFF  I  "Midget  Encyclopedia 
I  nCC  •    of  Stamp  Collecting" 

Bic  valuable  imported  eollection 
of  321  (ilfferent  stamps  from  tloz- 
ens  of  hartl-to-get  coiinlries!  In- 
cludes UNITED  NATIONS— the  r-- 
3  first  stamps  issued;  GREAT 
BRITAIN  —  War  Propaganda 
Set  of  8;  MONACO— Pope  I'lus 
triatigles:  SO.  MOLUCCAS  — 
General  Mat-Arthur  — ■  plus  hun- 
dreds of  other  fascinating  stamps 
and  sets  from  all  over  the  world! 
It's  a  regular  $3.5tl  value  —  all 
yours  for  only  2jC  to  introdure 
our  Bargain  Approvals.  Intltided, 
FKEE.  a  helpful  32-page  hnoklet, 
on  Stamp  Collecting.  Money  Back 
if  not  delighted.  Send  25^  today. 
ASK  FOR  LOT  GU-3. 

ZENITH  CO.,  81  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  I,  N.Vl 


Borrow  <50  to  '600 

BY  MAI  L 


Confidential  Loan  Service 

N.-f(i  mon^-y?  N<>  matter  where  you  live.  .. 
yuu  can  borrow  BY  MAIL.  $5U.0U  toJtiUO.UO 
this  euAv,  quick,  confidential  way.  No  en- 
dorsers needed.  Employed  men  and  women 
ot  Kood  character  elitrible.  Solve  your  money 
problems  quickly  and  in  complete  privacy  with 
a  loan  made  by  mail.  Employer,  relatives  and 
friends  will  not  know  you  're  apply  ins  for  a  loan, 
(-..nvenient  monthly  payments.  Rush  coupon- 
t-rvinpr  occupation  — for  Application  Mlank  sent 
MtEE  in  plain  envelope.  There'h*  no  ohlikitti..n . 

STATE  FINANCE  CO..  323  Securities  BIdg. 

Dopt.   A-117        OMAHA  2,  NEBRASKA 


No  Endorsers 

REPAY 
ON  EASY 
TERMS 

Quick!  Easy! 

PRIVATE 


(state  finance  CO.,  Dept.  A- 117 

I  323  Securities  BIdg..  Omaha  2,  Nebraska 

'         Please  rush  FREE  Application  Blanli.  j 

I  NAME   I 

I  ADDRESS   I 

I  CITY  STATE   | 

I  Occupation  Afic   | 

I  Amount  you  uunit  to  horroir  ?   | 
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BUY  DIRECT -SAVE 


FACTORY  DISCOUNTS  UP  TO  85% 


It's  a  Idwn  niowir  It  s  a  rotary  till 
It's  a  power  sickle  It's  a  bulldozer 
It's  a  cultivator         It's  a  plow 


Here  at  laat  IB  a  power  unit  tliat  di 
thine.  Works  for  you  year  rou 
terrific  job  of  preparing  mellowed  deep  seed 
bed  wittiout  labor.  Built-in  power  take-off 
lo  drive  pumps,  saws,  generators,  etc.  Safety 
n  out.  .More  versatile  and 


clutch— c 
effic 


t  than  tracto 


(elf  propelled  2  hp  tractor  with  Hr 


Kas 

or  Clinton  fai  . 

Only  

Snow  Plow  

Rotary  Tiller  

Side  Bar-Mower  .  .  . 
Farrowing  Tool 

Freight  prepaid  to 


uch. 


$119.50 

ulldorei 


,  $39.50  Bulldozer  .  $11.25 
$42.50     Lawn  Mower  Hitch  .    .       $  4.50 

.    $42.50     Cultivator    $  8.75 

$8.75     Disc  Harrow   $15.75 

most  areas.  Easy  payment  plan  available. 
PUSH  BUTTON  START  A.C.  PLANT 
500  to  700  watts  110-120  V.  -60  eye.  A.C. 
Powered  b.v  a  aturdy  dependable,  easy  start- 
inij.  air  cooled  1  f*  hp.  gas  enttine.  No  wiring 
necessary,  just  plug  in  and  operate.  Plenty 
of  current  for  any  oil  burner.  freezer, 
brooder,  pump,  emergency  lights,  etc.  which 
retiuire  il  .  lo  700  watts,  fdeal  for  Civil  De- 
fensf 


pie 


ith  \'i 


,>lit 


il  war 


$143.50 
$199.50 


charge 

Kutir^inieeiJ.  Be  preparet 
knocks  out  power  lines 

Res-  9-275.00  v/.luea  

1000-1200  Watt  Plaiit(Itcni45)  same  us  Item  24. 

but  Iar?er  Rcnerator  &  eugitu-  

We  make  all  sizes  up  to  10.000  watts.  Write: 
Buy   Wttolcsale  —  Direct   From   Factory  — 
World ■  s  Largest  Direct  Selling  Light  Plant  Factory. 

32  PC  SOCKET  SET 

(Item  59)  Miyhest  quality  i,'uar.  non 
breakable  Boakets  made  by  Hunky 
Beautiful,  matched  chrome  alloy 
abaolutely  the  best.  Complete  l  angi 
of  21  socketa  from  '4  in.  thru  7  "  Ifiin 
"  ■      and  7x  It  in.  thn 


^.  i  ully 


ton 


1-X  '^^Ifi  i 


in 


ratchet. 

adaptor  hit.  slide  head,  all  ancle  ,  ^ 
roupMns.  2  end  wrenches,  'lin.  spee.lfr  handle  and 
box.  For  professional  mechanics  who  want  thf  bi-..t 

Wt.  14  Iba.  Easily  worth  «41  ..'^O.  Whtle  they  la^t  .  . 
Send  10c  lor  Big  Factory  Catalog.  Free  with  order.  Prices  f.o.b. 

Factory  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  check  or  Money  Order. 

Master  Mechanic  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  40C,  Burlington,  Wis. 

SEWS  LEATHER 

AND  TOUGH  TEXTILES 

Tough  sewing  Jobs  made  easy 
with  SPEEDY  STITCHER  Aulo- 
inatlc  Awl.  Sews  firm,  even  lock- 
slllches  like  machine  No  skill 
needed  to  sew.  repair  Harness. 
Luggage.  Boots.  Sports-Gear. 
Overalls.  Rugs.  Sails.  Awnings, 
or  anything  ot  leather,  canvas, 
other  tough  materials.  Specially 
made  for  heavy-duty.  Handiest 
tool  you'll  ever  own.  Saves  many 
times  its  small  cost  Complete 
with  reel  of  strong  waxed- 
thread,  set  of  diamond-pointed 
needles,  easy-to-follow  direc- 
tions Save  money  by  sending 
$1  50 — we  pay  postage  It  COD. 
postage  extra.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 

SPORTSMAN'S  POST  151 
26  t.  46  St.,  New  York  17, 


ONLY 

S-jSO 

Postpaid 


FREE  FOR  ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don't  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp- 
tomatic relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.  62  7-T  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  Niagara  St.  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 


NO  wsK  r;,Ew  ^a^^e^ 

10  DAY  NIGHT  DRIVING 

TRIAL  OFFERJ  GLASSES 


STOP 
HEAD  LIGHT 
GLARE 

Now.  when  drivi 
ht.   you  , 


AVOI  D  th 

qMrc  of  bl. 
I  iq  htS 


1  p  I  V  by 


appinq  N  ttp 

glasses  over  your  eye  glasses.  Here's  real  protection 
aqainst  hiqhway  accidents!  Made  of  special  oculus-type. 
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I,  quite  obviou.sly.  still  liad  to  stamp 
from  mine.  Lefty  would  never  worry 
about  an  Appleton. 

And  I  certainly  did  nothing  to  stamp 
anything  from  my  mind  when  we  got 
home.  At  least,  not  right  away.  Kitty 
was  making  sandwiches  in  the  kitchen 
as  we  walked  in  and  she  said,  "Well, 
how  did  it  go  today,  Schanz?" 

"Okay,"  Lefty  said,  which  was  the 
tip-off  that  he  was  deep  in  thought, 
because  usually  he  gave  us  a  blow-by- 
blow  account  of  a  session. 

Kitty  glanced  at  iiim  wonderingly 
and  said,  "I  thought  \ou  might  be 
bringing  your  friend  back.  I  made  extra 
sandwiches." 

She  looked  m\-  w  a\  as  she  finished.  I 


•What  arc  you  doing  here,  Henderson?  Get 
ight  back  to  the  oHice  uith  those  pencils!" 


Wll.Kli  AX    I,K(-ION  \1\i;a'/.IM 


Started  to  sa>'  something  but  Lefty  beat 
me  to  it  in  a  sort  of  blurt.  "Kcnnie  had 
to  go  to  see  a  fellow,"  he  said. 

"Well  I  w  ant  to  meet  him,  don't  for- 
get," Kitty  said,  and  I  w  alked  into  the 
living  room.  I  couldn't  think  what  to 
say  and  I  was  getting  a  little  frightened 
about  just  how  far  dow  nhill  I  was  go- 
ing to  let  myself  run  in  this  business. 
Lefty  had  covered  for  me.  And  I  had 
let  him  cover.  Left\'  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Kennie  hadn't  come  home 
with  us  because  Kennie  hadn't  been 
asked. 

And  as  I'd  walked  out  of  the  kitchen 
I'd  been  terribly  aware  of  a  telltale 
warmth  in  the  back  of  my  neck.  I  had 
seen  Lefty's  boyishly  penetrating  glance 
and  knew  there  was  a  slight  flush  on 
m\'  face.  So  the  seed  of  suspicion  was 
planted  in  Lefty's  mind  surely,  now, 
and  as  I  stood  alone  in  the  living  room 
staring  blankly  out  the  window,  I  real- 
ized with  a  tiny  shock  that  this  new- 
fear  of  what  people  would  think  was 
no  longer  a  minor  matter.  It  had  snow- 
balled so  fast  that,  already,  it  had 
reached  the  point  w  here  my  son's  re- 
spect actually  hinged  on  it.  I  had  to 
break  this  thing  that  bound  me,  and 
break  it  fast,  or  I'd  be  lost. 


1  turned  and  walked  back  into  the 
kitchen.  I  didn't  look  at  Lefty  as  I  said, 
"Kit,  I  didn't  get  around  to  inviting 
Kennie  today.  I  thought  I'd  ask  \  ou  and 
Lefty  both— wouldn't  it  be  more  fun 
all  around  if  w  e  had  him  over  w  hen  w  e 
planned  ahead,  planned  for  something 
like  a  cook-out  in  the  yard?  I  mean, 
make  a  real  party  of  it." 

Lefty  almost  yelled  it  w  hen  he  said: 
''Whev,  dad?" 

"How  about  ne.vt  Saturday?  We  can 
probably  be  celebrating  >"our  first  w  in 
of  the  season  by  then." 

"That's  sharp,"  Lefty  said.  "We 
could  broil  hamburgers  and  stuff." 

"Hamburgers  my  eye,"  I  said.  "Steak. 
The  thick  kind." 

They  were  both  looking  at  me  in  a 
way  that  made  me  glow  as  1  went  to 
the  icebox  and  reached  for  the  beer. 
"How  about  a  short  one,  Kitty?"  I  said. 

"What  are  we— pygmies?"  Kitty  said, 
so  I  brought  two  out  and  we  both  drank 
them  from  the  can  and  it  tasted  won- 
derful. 

That  next  Saturday,  not  more  than 
ten  minutes  before  I  shoved  off  for  the 
ball  game,  the  telephone  rang.  Kitty 
was  visiting  next  door  and  Lefty,  of 
course,  had  gone  to  the  ball  field  hours 
before.  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  voice  at 
the  other  end,  I  felt  a  quick  sense  of 
dread  at  what  w  ould  be  coming. 

It  was  Charlie  Preston,  the  big  boss 
from  the  home  office,  the  man  w  ho'd 
promoted  me  to  this  new  job.  He  was 
calling  from  a  hotel  downtown  where 
he'd  arrived  the  night  before.  He  had 
decided  that  I  needed  a  hand  getting 
set  up.  And  he'd  personally  come  500 
miles  to  lend  it. 

"Anything  wrong,  Charlie?"  I  asked. 

"No,  not  really.  I  mean,  w  e  expected 
sales  to  tail  off  around  here  for  a  w  hilc, 
until  you  got  j  our  feet  on  the  ground. 
But  I  know  people  in  this  town  from 
>'ears  back,  Tom,  where  you  just  came 
in  cold.  Bob  Appleton,  for  instance.  I 
knew  him  at  college.  You're  not  in  that 
club  of  his  yet,  are  you?" 

"Brooklawn?  Oh,  that's  just  a  matter 
of  time." 

"Sure,  but  w  e  simply  haven't  got  time 
to  bide.  And  50  percent  of  our  business 
in  this  area  comes  directly-  or  indirectly 
through  that  club  membership.  Now, 
Bob  Appleton  /  know  how  to  handle. 
He's  on  his  way  down  here  now,  to 
pick  me  up.  I  made  a  date  with  him,  and 
his  wife,  for  dinner  tonight,  ^^'e  can 
sew  it  up  then,  Tom." 

"But  Charlie— I  had  some  plans.  A 
cook-out  here  for—" 

"That's  great!  /  invited  the  Apple- 
tons  to  have  dinner,  they  didn't  invite 
me.  So  if  I  can  invite  them  to  your 
house,  Tom— \  ou  know  how  important 
this  is." 

"Well,  if  you  put  it  that  wa\'— " 
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"And  when  he  picks  me  up  now, 
we'll  drive  by  your  place  and  that  way 
yoii  can  be  the  one  to  extend  the  invi- 
tation to  us.  iMake  it  more  casual." 

"But  I  won't  be  here,  Charlie.  I  was 
about  to  leave  to  see  a  ball  game.  My 
son  is  in  it,  lie's  pitching  his  first  game 
for  his  new  team,  and  I've  got  to  be 
tlierc." 

"Well,  naturally.  But  that  fits  in  even 
better.  Appleton's  an  old  ball  fan,  so 
tell  me  \\'herc  the  park  is  and  w  here 
>'ou'll  be  sitting." 

I  told  him  but  \\  hen  I  hung  up  I  felt 
slightly  sick  at  the  thought  of  Charlie 
Preston  and  Applcton  being  around 
when  1  had  to  explain,  after  the  game, 
why  Kennie's  get-acquainted  party 
would  have  to  be  postponed.  Because, 
of  course,  I  could  nor  mix  that  up  with 
this  Preston-Appleton-Brooklaw  n  deal. 
As  1  left  the  house  I  didn't  quite  see 
how  I'd  handle  the  thing,  but  handle  it 
I  would  have  to,  come  the  final  out  in 
file  ninth. 

When  I  reached  the  park  the  game 
was  almost  ready  to  begin.  Left>'  was 
finishing  his  warm-up  back  of  third 
base,  with  Kennie  AN'illard  catciiing 
him.  1  took  a  scat  directly  behind  tliird, 
where  I'd  told  Charlie  Preston  he  could 
find  me. 

Kennie  had  really  said  it  w  hen  he'd 
said  that  Lefty  had  a  live  fast  ball. 
Since  the  \ear  before,  it  had  come  a 
long  w  ay.  The  kid  started  to  pour  it 
in  there,  not  using  much  else  except  a 
few  change-ups  and  a  vcr>'  few  curves, 
for  the  first  couple  of  innings.  And, 
outside  of  a  bloop  single  and  an  error 
b>'  his  shortstop,  nobod>'  even  saw-  first 
until  the  fifth  inning. 

But  he  was  not  taking  enough  time 
between  pitches,  at  first.  Kennie  kept 
walking  out  to  the  mound,  talking  to 
him,  and  pretty  soon  he  had  Left>-  so 
slowed  down  it  looked  as  though  he 
really  counted  ten  between  throws. 
They  were  a  real  team,  those  tw  o  kids. 
You  could  sense  the  bond  bctw  een  them 
as  you  watched. 

Lefty  had  to  be  aw  fully  good  today, 
though.  His  own  team  could  not  get 
him  a  run.  The)'  got  men  on,  but  they 
could  not  push  them  around  the  bases. 
It  was  amazing  for  a  sandlot  game— air- 
tight pitching,  clean  fielding  in  the 
clutch  spots,  and  a  scoreless  ball  game 
going  into  the  seventh. 

That  was  just  w  hen  I  w  as  beginning 
to  hope  that  maybe  Appleton  had  put 
Charlie  off  on  the  game.  But  as  Lefty's 
team  went  out  on  the  field  for  that 
seventh,  I  saw  Charlie  and  Appleton 
coming  along  the  front  of  the  rickety 
bleachers  and  I  stood  up  and  waved  to 
them.  They  threaded  their  way  up  the 
planks  to  the  gap  beside  me  and  as  they 
sat  down,  Appleton  said:  "From  the 
looks  of  that  scoreboard,  this  is  really 
a  ball  game." 


I  nodded,  but  Lefty  was  making  his 
first  pitch,  so  w  e  all  w  atched  in  silence. 
And  it  was  right  then,  in  the  top  of  that 
seventh,  that  the  break  of  the  ball  game 
came.  The  trouble  was,  it  came  against 
Lefty. 

He  struck  out  the  first  man,  but 
walked  the  second.  Then,  the  next  kid 
looped  one  close  to  the  foul  line  in 
right.  It  should  have  been  caught. 
Lefty's  fielder  got  a  glove  on  it,  stum- 
bled, and  the  ball  sc^uirted  out.  The 
runner,  almost  at  second  then,  kept 
going  faster  than  a  trout,  and  came  all 
the  way  in  w  ith  the  run  that  put  Lefty 
behind,  1  to  0. 

The  whole  infield  moved  toward  the 
mound  to  talk  to  Lefty,  but  it  was 
Kennie  Willard  who  did  the  talking. 
The  others  did  the  listening  and  the 
nodding.  And  then,  in  an  angry  burst 
of  speed.  Lefty  fanned  the  next  two 
hitters,  to  choke  off  the  rally.  But  the 
damage  had  been  done.  That  one  run 
stood  up  through  the  seventh  and  the 
eighth  and  it  w  as  still  as  solid  as  a  steel 
girder  when  Lefty's  team  came  in  for 
their  last  wallops  in  the  bottcjm  of  the 
ninth. 

On  the  bench  there  w  as  a  cluster,  and 
the  cluster  was  around  Kennie,  as  he 
took  ofi^  his  tools.  Appleton  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "That  catcher  has  the 
makings.  1  w  atch  that  part  of  the  game 
more  than  the  rest  because  I  did  some 
catching  myself." 

"Pro?"  I  asked,  surprised. 

"Harvard,"  Appleton  said. 

It  would  he  Hitrvard,  I  thought. 

The  first  man  up  for  Lefty's  team  w  as 
the  seventh  hitter  in  the  order.  He 
belted  one  on  the  nose  but  it  went 
straight  into  the  hands  of  the  center- 
fielder.  Then  Kennie  \\'illard  stepped 
in  and  the  whole  bench  started  >  clling. 
^  ()u  could  tell,  just  by  watching  him 
step  into  the  box  and  take  his  loose, 
easy  stance  that  here  was  a  hitter. 

He  alread)-  had  a  single  and  a  double. 
He  batted  right-handed  and  the  outfield 
quickly  move  like  a  cautious  rifle  pla- 
toon tow  ard  left,  know  ing  he  could  pull 
a  ball.  They  were  stepping  gingerly 
around  out  there,  as  though  the  out- 
field sod  concealed  a  fine  network  of 
land  mines.  But— they  w  ere  leaving  quite 
a  gap  open  in  right. 

The  pitcher  phned  it  smart.  He 
threw  outside,  so  Kennie  couldn't  pull 
it  w  ell.  But  Kennie  didn't  let  his  natural 
power  gi\  e  him  a  one-track  mind.  He 
hit  with  the  pitch,  just  pushing  his  bat 
out.  The  ball  blooped  on  a  lazy  line 
into  that  hole  in  right. 

"The  kid's  a  pro,"  Appleton  said,  and 
I  nodded. 

That  brought  Lefty  up  and  they  let 
him  hit  for  himself.  It  didn't  surprise 
me.  At  first  he'd  had  designs  on  being 
an  outfielder  because  he  really  could 
hit.  And  this  pitcher  was  right-handed. 
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\\  liere  Lcftv  s\\  iing  as  he  pitched,  from 
the  left. 

He  got  ahead  on  the  count,  2-0  and 
then  waited  it  out  when  the  pitcher 
finally  missed  after  he'd  fouled  off  a 
three-tw  o  pitch.  That  put  men  on  first 
and  second. 

The  lead-off  man  was  played  to  hit 
away  but  he  dumped  a  bunt  down  the 
line.  He  dumped  it  too  hard,  even  for 
the  deep-playing  third  baseman  to  miss. 
He  was  out  at  first  but  Kennie  moved 
to  third.  Lefty  to  second. 

Now  the  crow  d  was  on  its  feet,  and 
so  were  we.  Kennie  took  a  daringly 
long  lead  off  third,  racing  back  and 


OCCUPATION 
STATE 


'^olI  mean  you're  till  going  to  disicgard 
my  intuition?" 


forth,  and  making  the  pitcher  look  an- 
noyed. This  pay-off  hitter  was  a  little 
kid  who  Left\-  said  could  really  place 
them.  It  looked,  after  two  wide  pitches, 
as  though  he'd  be  purposely  walked  to 
set  up  the  force  at  any  base.  But  the 
threat  of  the  long  ball-hitter  who  fol- 
lowed probabl\'  caused  the  kid  on  the 
mound  to  come  in  w  ith  the  third  one, 
and  the  hit  sign  was  on. 

Because  he  sw  ung.  The  ball  went  dead 
for  the  shortstop  but  took  a  skid  over 
his  head,  and  shot  into  left-center.  It 
was  a  hit  that  was  a  gift  from  a  pebble, 
maybe,  but  a  hit.  And  tliis  could  be  the 
ball  game. 

I  saw  Kennie,  turning  as  he  ran,  make 
a  high-in-the-air  fist  motion  toward 
Lefty.  1  knew  what  it  meant.  It  was  a 
play  Lefty  had  told  me  about,  one  that 
only  Kennie  had  ever  used.  So  I  knew 
w  hat  was  coming  and  I  shuddered  a 
little.  Kennie  was  out  to  win  this  one 
but  he  was  risking  a  few  of  his  bones 
to  do  it. 

Because  this  was  what  Lefty  called 
the  take-out  play.  On  such  a  short  hit 


to  left  the  runner  from  second  could 
hardly  hope  to  beat  the  throw.  But 
when  a  run  meant  the  game,  as  this  one 
would,  Kennie's  fist  motion  told  Lefty 
that  he'd  take  the  catcher  out.  It  was 
as  legal  and  fair  a  play  as  a  taxi-meter, 
but  the  runner  on  third  had  quite  a 
brunt  to  bear.  Now  Kennie  set  out  to 
bear  it. 

He  merely  jogged  toward  the  plate, 
yelling,  "Come  on.  Lefty!  Come  on, 
boy!" 

Lefty  streaked  around  third  and  came 
on.  As  Kennie  neared  the  plate,  he 
slowed  his  stride  even  more.  The  ball 
was  coming  in  from  left  on  a  clothes- 
line, and  it  was  beating  Lefty  there. 
Which  was  to  be  expected. 

But  Kennie  had  set  the  stage.  He'd 
almost  s>nchronized  his  arrival  with 
Lefty's.  He  left  his  feet  in  one  final 
plunge,  and  crashed  into  the  catcher 
just  before  the  ball  hit  the  mitt.  The 
catcher  toppled.  Kennie  rolled  on  the 
ground.  Lefty  crossed,  standing  up, 
with  the  winning  run. 

Over  the  crowd's  roar,  somebody 
shouted  in  my  ear:  "The  take-out  play! 
That  bo\-  pulled  it!  My  play!" 

It  was  Appleton,  but  I  didn't  repl\- 
because  I  was  watching  Kennie.  He 
limped  badh%  going  toward  the  bench 
and  I  said,  "He's  hurt.  I've  got  to  go 
over  there  and  see  how  badly." 

"Follow  me,"  Appleton  said.  "1  want 
to,  too." 

I  started  down  the  bleacher  planks 
behind  him,  and  puffing  Charlie  Preston 
made  a  poor  third  as  we  reached  the 
ring  of  kids  w  ho  surrounded  Kennie, 
partly  out  of  curiosity,  parth'  because 
of  their  concern. 

"First,"  Appleton  said,  turning  to  me, 
"we'll  get  him  to  a  doctor  for  an  ex- 
amination—my car's  right  back  of  the 
plate.  Then,  if  he's  all  right,  I  wish  you'd 
try  to  get  him  to  come  to  that  cook-out 
Charlie  said  you  planned  for  tonight. 
Because  I'm  dy^ng  to  tell  him  about  the 
time  Harvard  beat  Yale  with  that  same 
take-out  play." 

"I  already  have,"  I  said.  "He's  com- 
ing." 

"Because,"  Appleton  said,  very 
proudly,  "/  was  the  Kennie  \\'illard 
that  time." 

We  w  ere  still  trying  to  push  our  w  ay- 
through  the  crowd  around  Kennie  as 
Charlie  Preston  said  to  me,  on  the  side: 
"Plan  to  get  the  checkbook  out  tonight, 
Tom.  Appleton  wants  your  member- 
ship dues  paid.  The  committee  voted 
last  night.  But  listen— w  ho  is  this  Ken- 
nie Willard,  anyway?" 

"A  real  good  friend  of  Lefty's,"  I 
said,  feeling  the  way  I  remembered 
feeling  as  I  used  to  lie  in  the  shade  of 
that  old  maple  walnut  tree  or  w  hatever 
type  tree  it  was  that  we  had  in  our  yard 
back  on  Mullins  Street.  It  was  good  to 
be  that  way.  the  end 
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What's  Coming  To  Your  Movie  House? 
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pies  the  screen  will  be  difficult.  As  some 
one  has  said,  "it  will  be  fine  for  Marilyn 
Monroe  lying  down,  but  what  will  they 
do  with  Gary  Cooper  standing  up?" 
Actually,  we  see  a  grand  opportunity 
for  dual  production,  whereby  both 
Cinerama  camera  and  standard  Tech- 
nicolor cameras  will  shoot  the  same 
picture,  simultaneously.  Cinerama  will 
go  into  its  own  theaters,  the  standard 
version  will  take  the  usual  course,  and 
there  won't  be  much  competition  be- 
tween the  two,  if  any.  Imagine,  Stage 
Coach  or  Winchester  73  or  Be?}d  of  the 
River  in  Cinerama  —  or  such  western 
epics  as  Red  River  or  Cinmrron  with 
broad  scope  for  the  teeming  cattle  of 
the  plains,  the  riding  cowboys,  the 
marauding  Indians,  the  oncoming 
United  States  Cavalry— on  a  screen  as 
big  as  our  frontier!  Such  dual  produc- 
tion would  add  about  50  percent  to 
normal  negative  cost,  or  in  other  words. 
Cinerama  would  get  a  picture  for  half 
again  what  it  cost  the  other  partner  in 
the  enterprise.  Or  there  may  be  stage 
plays,  and  that  we  fear,  because  few 
stage  plays,  unless  they  are  re-enacted 
in  natural  settings,  are  worth  the  justi- 
fication they  would  get  in  Cinerama. 

The  other  "3D"  novelty  is  Natural 
Vision,  done  with  glasses  worn  in  the 
theatre.  Years  ago,  the  industry  had 
some  novelty  short  films,  in  which  the 
audience  wore  red  and  green  glasses, 
and  obtained  a  stereoscopic  effect.  That 
novelty  wore  off  with  audience  fatigue, 
and  the  result  was  hardly  worth  it.  The 
picture  was  projected  on  standard  film 
in  which  red  and  green  images  alter- 
nated, and  persistence  of  vision,  plus  the 
glasses,  produced  the  effect  of  seeing 
tw  o  things  at  once.  The  new  Natural 
Vision  carries  this  improvement.  The 
glasses  are  "Polaroid"  and  have  no  color, 
but  the  two  eyes  see  two  differently- 
slanted  polarized  images,  which  are 
superimposed  on  the  screen  by  using 
both  projectors  simultaneously.  Every 
theater  has  two  projectors,  and  for 
Natural  \^ision,  these  are  locked  to- 
gether through  synchronized  motors  to 
project  two  films  at  identical  speed. 
The  separation  of  a  few  feet  in  the 
booth  roughly  corresponds  with  the 
distance  between  tv\o  normal  eyes,  on 
the  same  principle  as  Grandpa's  Stereo- 
scope pictures  of  the  Chicago  World 
Fair  of  1893.  It's  even  a  shade  better 
than  it  was  then,  but  the  idea  is  the 
same,  and  Grandpa  would  appreciate 
the  similarity. 

Without  the  Polaroid  glasses  (which 
cost  ten  cents  a  pair,  to  supply  to  an 
audience)  the  picture  on  the  screen 
looks  a  little  like  television  on  a  b-a-d 
night.  But  \\  hen  you  put  the  glasses  on 
things  become  different.  Look  around 


you  at  the  people  in  the  audience  and 
they  look  like  blobs  in  a  pea-soup  fog. 
Look  at  the  screen  and  the  picture 
leaps  at  you!  That  scream  from  the 
audience  was  caused  by  a  lady  who 
thought  she  had  a  lion  in  her  lap!  The 
initial  film  for  Natural  Vision  is  called 
Bwana  Devil  and  it's  a  test  film  too,  of 
a  nature,  only  this  is  Africa  and  ani- 
mals in  the  jungle.  Somewhat  more  co- 
herent than  Cinerama,  but  far  from  be- 
ing a  production  that  is  worthy  of  a 
new  technical  process  to  revolutionize 
motion  pictures. 

The  answer  is  neither  Cinerama  nor 
Natural  Vision  will  revolutionize  mo- 
tion pictures.  Film  industry  is  reaching 
for  new  things,  but  the  people  along 
Main  Street  will  be  seeing  standard 
films,  and  good  ones,  too,  for  a  long 
while  to  come.  There  are  more  fine 
films  coming  up  than  ever  before  in 
film  history.  And  you'll  see  Cinerama 
when  you  visit  big  cities,  or  Natural 
Vision  in  some  theaters,  sometimes  — 
when  the  films  are  available.  The 
Natural  Vision  process  costs  vastly  less 
than  Cinerama.  Something  less  than 
$1000  to  re-equip  an  average  theater, 
while  production  may  go  50  percent 
higher  than  standard  black-and-white 
film.  New  production  would  prove 
how  good  this  could,  or  might  be,  de- 
pending on  the  sources. 

The  terrific  box-office  for  Natural 
Vision  in  Hollywood  has  thrown  the 
studios  into  a  panic.  All  of  them  are 
"researching"  three-dimensional  proc- 
esses they've  known  for  years.  Produc- 
tion has  been  suddenly  stopped  on  some 
Hollywood  stages,  and  resumed  with 
"3-D"  in  the  cameras.  Polaroid  is  not 
limited  to  any  one  company^  and  the 
demand  for  it  is  twenty  times  greater 
than  ever  before.  Polaroid  stock  is  up 
8  points  in  the  market.  Ever\'  company 
announces  some  form  of  three-dimen- 
sional production  for  1953. 

Actually,  they're  dusting  off  the  dic- 
tionaries, trying  to  coin  new  words  for 
"three-dimensional."  Universal  an- 
nounces a  "secret"  process,  but  perhaps 
they  haven't  found  a  good  trade  name 
for  it. 

Twentieth  Century-Fox,  which  has 
a  large-screen  French  process  called 
"Anamorphoscope,"  suddenly  an- 
nounced that  all  its  productions  would 
be  photographed  in  "Cinemascope"  — 
which  will  result  in  a  picture  two-and- 
half  times  the  width  of  the  normal 
theater  screen,  comparable,  in  that 
sense,  to  Cinerama.  The  first  picture  to 
be  ready  will  be  The  Robe  and  it  will 
be  followed  quickly  by  ten  others. 

By  this  process,  standard  35-milli- 
meter film  is  used,  there  are  no  glasses, 
( Continued  on  page  11 ) 
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Electrical  Engineer 

Major  in  Electronics  or  Power 
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'1  was  half  crazy 
from  torture  and  pain 
until  Pazo  gave  relief!" 

says  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Engletvood,  N.  J, 

Itching  of  simple  piles  drive  you  mad?  Is 
agonizing  pain  daily  torture?  Amazing 
Pazo*  acts  instantly  to  relieve  such  misery ! 
Soothes  inflamed  tissues.  Lubricates  hard- 
ened, dry  parts.  Helps  heal  cracking,  reduce 
swelling,  soreness.  Don't  suffer  needless 
agony  from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo,  get  real 
comfort,  right  away.  Ask  doctors  about  it. 
Suppository  form — or  tube  with  perfor- 
ated pile  pipe  for  ea.sy  application. 
*Pazo  Ointment  and  Suppoxitories'^ 
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OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  SHIRT 

L755  (white)  and  L756  (blue)  OflRcial  American  Legion 
Shirts.  Well  tailored,  perfectly  styled  in  solid  white  or 
Legion  blue.  Extra  strong  and  long  wearing.  Soft  collar, 
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LEGION  ZELAN  JACKET 

L810 — Light  weight,  water  repellent  Zelan  Jacket,  Ameri- 
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on  left  side  below  emblem, 

L1275/D1  Deluxe  quality  $3.35 
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Modified  Post  Caps  for  Women 
Legionnaires 

Not  illustrated.  Deluxe  quality  only,  fully  lined.  Closely 
corresponds  to  WAC  cap  in  style  and  fit.  Style  1  or  2 
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Two  weeks  required  for  delivery  of  caps. 
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( Contimied  jroin  page  69 ) 
or  extra  operators.  A  cofideasiiig  lens 
on  the  camera  crowds  the  wide  picture 
into  the  usual  film  width,  then  an  ex- 
paiid'mg  lens  on  the  projector  spreads 
it  out  again,  to  the  width  which  results 
in  "peripheral  vision"  —  but  it's  not 
stereoscopic,  nor  three-dimensional,  ex- 
cept in  effect,  as  an  optical  illusion. 
Who  knows,  it  may  work! 

United  Artists  announced  they  would 
buy  Bwana  Devil  for  $500,000  outright, 
but  the  original  producer  had  40  part- 
ners, and  while  native  runners  were 
combing  the  Holly^vood  hills  for  these 
proxies,  the  price  went  up.  United 
Artists  will  still  get  the  picture,  but  the 
$500,000  is  just  a  down  payment  against 
a  percentage  on  a  figure  which  will  run 
into  millions.  It's  a  real  gold  rush. 

"Tri-Opticon"  opens  on  Broadway 
in  opposition  to  Cinerama,  and  the  press 


agent  says,  "Its  perfection  lies  in  a 
mechanical  calculator  which  correlates 
the  many  variable  factors  and  comes 
up  with  a  mathematically  and  optically 
precise  reading  which  translates  into 
positioning  for  the  cameras."  MGM 
will  do  Arena  —  a  rodeo  story,  while 
Warner's  announces  The  Wax  Works. 
Paramount  is  doing  Sangaree  and  Sol 
Lesser  announces  a  30-minute  film  fea- 
turing Lili  St.  Cyr.  (If  you  know  Lili 
like  we  know  Lili,  you'll  know  she's  a 
four-dimensional  strip-teaser.) 

The  whole  matter  of  three-dimen- 
sional movies  simmers  down  to  the  dif- 
ference the  movie-conscious  little  girl 
found  when  she  Mas  taken  to  the  so- 
called  legitimate  theater  to  see  a  stage 
play,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  She 
remarked  that  she  "liked  round  actors 
better  than  fiat  actors."  That  about 

sums  it  up.  THE  END 


We  Can  Cure  Drug  Addicts 

(Continued  from  page  32  > 


that  enters  along  our  borders  and  cuts 
across  state  lines. 

"The  states  would  or  should  be  able 
to  support  the  important  post-custodial 
phases  of  treatment,"  Attorney  General 
Goldstein  says.  "Following  my  investi- 
gation. New  York  drastically  tightened 
its  laws  against  narcotic  peddlers,  set  up 
new  procedures  for  criminal  addicts 
and  launched  the  promising  test  pro- 
gram for  adolescent  treatment.  But  the 
state  cannot  carry  on  alone. 

"The  teen-age  addict  represents  a 
horrifying  challenge  to  the  entire  na- 
tion. However,  the  states  can  hope  to 
deal  with  them  because  of  their  com- 
paratively smaller  number.  It  is,  fur- 
thermore, desirable  to  confine  young- 
sters near  their  home  so  that  their 
families  can  visit  them  frequently.  These 
factors  do  not  hold  in  the  case  of  adults, 
and  if  anything  is  to  be  done  about  the 
latter,  the  Federal  Government  must 
undertake  a  major  role." 

That  some  broad  program  is  desir- 
able cannot  be  questioned.  Statistics  on 
drug  addiction  have  never  been  ade- 
quate, but  those  which  are  available  and 
valid— certainly  minimal  figures— show 
that  the  number  of  cases  increased 
steadily  since  the  end  of  World  \Var  II 
and  is  now  at  an  all-time  high  for  the 
United  States. 

An  addict  does  not  represent  simply 
the  loss  of  one  person  to  himself  or  so- 
ciety. Modern  studies  have  demon- 
strated repeatedly  that  drug  addiction 
has  two  dangerous  social  consequences 
beyond  the  destruction  of  the  indi- 
vidual victim.  It  is  contagious  and  it 
fathers  crime. 

Addicts  eagerly  undertake  the  role 
of  Judas  goats,  leading  other  psycho- 
logically susceptible  persons  into  the 
dread  habit.  Sometimes  it  is  because  of 


an  inner  drive  to  share  their  weakness; 
more  often  because  they  are  rewarded 
in  cash  or  desperately  needed  narcotics. 

The  venture  into  overt  crime  is  vir- 
tually inevitable  for  all  but  the  occa- 
sional addict  of  considerable  wealth. 
Drugs  are  costly,  and  the  more  used,  the 
more  needed. 

Despite  these  well-recognized  dan- 
gers, few  adult  addicts  are  brought  to 
early  and  successful  treatment  unless 
they  have  exceptionally  alert  and  well- 
financed  relatives— or,  ironically,  until 
they  have  committed  some  overt  crime. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A  FRIEND 

who  ought  to  have  a  subscription  to  the 
Legion  Magazine?  If  you  send  $1.50  to- 
gether with  his  name  and  address  to  — 
The  American  Legion  Magazine 
Circulation  Department 
700  North  Pennsylvania 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 
it   will  bring  him   a  year's  subscription. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

As  criminals  they  are  confined  to 
routine  prisons.  They  are  physically 
withdrawn  from  drugs.  When  released 
from  prison,  they  are  more  than  likely 
to  resume  the  use  of  drugs. 

More  than  half  the  states  have  laws 
relating  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
commitment  of  addicts  as  such,  but  in 
actual  practice  lack  of  facilities  and  the 
lack  of  a  program  of  treatment  make 
these  laws  of  little  value. 

Even  if  the  prison  treatment  of  ad- 
dicts were  effective  and  executed  with 
a  program  of  follow-up  care,  it  makes 
little  civic  sense  to  wait  until  an  addict 
becomes  a  criminal  to  cure  him.  In 
doing  so,  the  public  would  seem  to  be 
encouraging  the  spread  of  addiction 
and  the  certainty  of  crime.      the  end 
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PSORIASIS 


PSORIASIS  SUFFERERS:  Has  everything 
failed  to  bring  even  temporary  relief  from 
scales,  lesions  and  itching?  Then  write  today 
for  FREE  important  information.  You  needn't 
invest  one  cent! 

PIXACOL  CO.,  Dept.  A-L,  Box  3583,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Amazing  AUTOMATIC 
Refrigerator  Defroster 


PAYS  SALESMEN 
UP  TO  $210  A  WEEK 

Leave  amazing  new  Automatic  Refriger- 
ator Defroster  on  FREE  Trial  overnight. 
Come  back  in  3  days  and  collect  your  prof- 
its. Housewives  delighted  when  they  see 
how  plujr-in  D-Froat-O-Matic  ends  messy 
detrostin^'forever.  Free  Trial  Plan.  Write 

D-FROST-n  Madison  Street 

MATic  U  Dept.  A-10,  Chicago  2. 
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FROM  FOREIGN  LANDS 

Free  to  new  members  of  the  International 
Traders  Guild~many  unuioial,  useful  prod- 
I  V  uctsfrom  France. Japan, Germanyand other 
V)  foreign  lands,  and  tradtF.  bulletins  listing 
hundreds  of  import  bargains  to  sell  at  high 
(,  U.  S.  prices.  Also  requests  from  overseas 
\  buyers  for  U.  S.  exports.  Opportunity,  men 

-women,  profitable,  world-wide,  mail  order  i 
[;  business  at  home;  or  travel  abroad;  no  cap- 
ital needed.  2,000  members  in  42  countries. 
*^th  successful  year. FREEdetails.  Mellinger  Co., 
Suite  304,  1717  Westwood,  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif 
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LEND  AND  LOSE 


"Hello,"  he  mumbled.  "What  do  you 
want?" 

"Hurry  right  over  here.  Doc!"  he  heard 
an  excited  voice  exclaim.  "My  wife  has 
one  of  those  books  on  what  to  do  until  the 
doctor  arrives,  and  I'm  afraid  she'll  do  it!" 

—  Dan  Bennett 


Yon  lose  your  friends, 
]Vhen  you  lend  douglj; 

With  most  folks  it 
Is  touch  and  go. 

—  Jack  Herbert 

RIGHT  OFF  THE  ASSEMBLY  LINE 

The  wife  was  trj'ing  to  get  her  husband 
to  purchase  a  new  automobile,  but  lie 
didn't  seem  to  like  tiie  idea. 

"What?"  he  roared.  "/Uf  bu\"  a  new  car? 
Do  you  think  automobiles  grow  on  trees?" 

"Of  course  not,  silly,"  replied  his  wife 
calmly.  "Everyone  knows  they  come  from 
plants."  —  F.  G.  Kernan 

SOUR  NOTE 

The  fact  that  the  traffic  cop  whistles  at 
his  work  doesn't  seem  to  make  him  good- 
natured. 

—  U.  F.  Newlin 

ANYTHING  CAN  HAPPEN 

A  doctor  had  been  extremely  overw  orked 
and  finally  he  found  enougli  time  to  get 
home  early  one  e\ening  and  get  some 
sleep.  It  seemed  as  thougli  he  had  just  put 
his  head  down  on  the  pillow  when  the 
telephone  on  tlie  night  table  rang  sliarpl>'. 
\\'aking  up  with  a  groan,  he  picked  up  the 
receixer. 


FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Here  is  a  warning  for  Age  and  Youth; 

When  your  friends  say  "Tell  me  the 
Honest  Truth" 
DON'T  DO  IT,  however  you  want  to; 

Or  you'll  be  querying  "Heaven  knou's 
Why  I  am  getting  so  many  joes 

And  u'here  all  my  Friends  have  gone  to?" 

—  Berton  Braley 

NO  HARM  DONE 

"There  are  so  many  rude  interruptions, 
Mr.  Chairman,"  complained  the  speaker, 
"that  I  can  hardly  hear  myself  speaking." 

"Don't  let  it  bother  you,"  piped  up  a 
voice  from  the  rear.  "You're  not  missing 
anything." 

—  Harold  Helper 

TAKING  A  STANCE 

Many  times,  as  soon  as  the  bride  is  car- 
ried over  the  threshold,  she  puts  her  foot 
down. 

—  Dave  Castle 

HANDY  MEN 

In  Rome  they  arc  talking  about  a  pick- 
pocket \\  ilh  three  hands.  In  a  bus  one 
hand  held  on  to  the  strap  overhead.  The 
second  hand  was  draped  around  the  man's 


hip.  The  third  hand  went  through  the 
pockets  of  unsuspecting  fellow  passengers. 
The  second  hand,  the  one  on  the  hip,  was 
a  decoy,  made  of  rubber. 

Now  they  have  a  report  from  Madrid 
about  a  Spanish  Fagin  with  four  hands. 
This  inventive  gent  would  sit  in  a  pew 
of  a  church,  two  of  his  hands  (the  rubber 
ones)  piously  folded  in  his  lap,  while  his 
real  hands  rifled  the  pockets  of  the  devout 
sitting  to  his  left  and  his  right. 

—  Harry  Sperber 

SUCCESSION  STORY 

Stalin's  successor 

Will  stay  on  the  shelf 

While  Stalin  continues 
Succeeding,  himself. 

—  Richard  Armour 

RIFLEMAN 

In  the  storeroom  at  the  British  camp,  the 
sergeant  and  lieutenant  in  charge  were  de- 
bating what  to  do  with  the  latest  addition 
to  their  staff. 

"Blimy  if  'e  ain't  as  thin  as  a  ramrod," 
the  sergeant  complained.  "Wot  can  "c  do 
here?" 

"Let  him  clean  the  rifles,"  the  lieutenant 
suggested. 

"Clean  the  rifles!"  shrilled  the  sergeant. 
"And  'oo's  a-goin'  to  pull  'im  through?" 

—  Adrian  Anderson 

ELUSIVE  STUFF 

A  debtor  is  a  man  who  owes  money;  a 
creditor  is  one  u'ho  thinks  he's  going  to  get 

—  Francis  Gerard 

HOT-TEMPERED 

Golfer!  Golfer! 
Control  your  ire. 

You've  all  your  irons 
In  the  fire. 

—  Sidney  Brody 

THE  BARE  FACTS 

"What  would  you  say,"  asked  the  Eski- 
mo lad,  "if  I  told  }  ou  that  I  had  travelled 
a  thousand  miles  through  snow  and  ice 
with  my  dog  team  just  to  see  you?" 

Td  say,"  replied  the  Eskimo  girl,  "that 
was  a  lot  of  mush." 

—  T.  J.  McInerney 

LADY  ON  A  HORSE 

Lady  Godiva  put  everything  she  had  on 
a  horse.  She  didn't  win,  but  she  sure 
did  show.  _  Y)o^  Tanner 

WELL-LEARNED  LESSON 

"What  did  mamas  little  boy  learn  in 
school  today?"  simpered  a  lady  at  her  off- 
spring. 

"I  learned  t\\  o  boys,"  responded  Junior, 
"not  to  call  me  'mama's  little  boy'." 

—  Harold  Helper 

WITH  SOUND  EFFECTS 

He's  big  and  strong, 

Of  that  no  maybe; 
You  certainly  hai'e 

A  wail  of  a  baby! 

—  John  Ambles 


>ION  OF  SCHENkEr  iNOUSTttiU,  lltC. 


What  made  Milwaukee 
chang^e  its  mind  ? 

No  doubt  about  it . . .  modern  times  and  modern  taste 
have  changed  Milvvaulcee's  mind  about  beer. 

Now,  year  after  year,  Blatz  is  the  largest-selhng  beer  in  Milwaukee . . . 
where  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  country's  wonderful  premium  beers  are  brewed! 

So  lift  a  glass  of  Blatz  tonight.  When  you  do, 
you'll  join  the  growing  millions  of  Americans  who  sing: 

''I'm  from  Milwaukee  ami  I  ought  to  know, 
it's  Blatz.  Blatz,  Blatz,  wherever  you  go." 


See  Amos  'n'  Andy  on  CBS-TV  . . .  consult  newspaper  for  time  and  channel 


R.J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co.. 
Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


MICKEY  MANTLE,  Yankee 
slugger,  made  his  own  .^0- 
Day  Test  and  states,  "For 
mildness  and  flavor,  you 
can't  beat  Camels!" 


EDDIE  ROBINSON,  slug 
ging  first  sacker,  says, 
"Camel  flavor  keeps  tast- 
ing good,  pack  after  pack. 
And  are  they  mild!" 


VIC  RASCHI,  New  York 
"Yankees,  says.  "Camels  are 
my  choice  for  mildness. 
And  Camels'  rich  flavor 
doesn't  tire  my  taste!" 


BOB  LEMON,  Cleveland 
pitcher,  says,  "My  own 
30-Day  Test  gave  me  the 
pitch  on  Camels!  They're 
mild  —  and  taste  great!  " 


BILL  COX,  a  star  of  the 
1952  World  Series,  tried 
different  brands  and  said, 
"My  choice  for  steady 
smoking  is  mild  Camels!  " 


BILL  GOODMAN,  Boston 
Red  Sox  fielder,  rej>orts, 
"Take  it  from  me,  no  other 
cigarette  compares  with 
Camels  for  rich  flavor." 
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More  PfoP'® 
Smoke  Camels 

than  any  other  cigarette! 


 v7nce  a  Camel  smoker, 

always  a  Camel  smoker!" 


HANK  SAUER,  M.  V.  P.  in 

National  League  in  1952, 
says,  "No  other  cigarette 
gave  me  as  much  pleasure 
as  I  get  from  Camels.' 


EARLY  WYNN,  Cleveland 
hurler,  says,  "Smoking 
Camels  pack  after  pack 
proved  to  me  how  mild 
and  flavorful  Camels  are!" 


JERRY  STALEY,  St.  Louis 
Cardinal  pitcher,  states, 
"Camels  give  me  real 
smoking  pleasure!  They're 
mild  —  and  flavorful!" 


WARREN    SPAHN,   one  of 

the  top  left  banders,  says, 
"1  picked  enamels  for  steady 
smoking.  They  ve  got  the 
flavor  I  want!" 


DICK  SISLER,  St.  Louis 
Cardinal  infielder,  states, 
"Camel  mildness  and  flavor 
made  a  hit  with  me  from 
the  start!" 


MIKE  GARCIA,  Cleveland 
Indian  pitcher,  reports, 
"I've  smoked  Camels  long 
enough  to  know  I  made 
the  right  choice!  " 


BILLY  MARTIN,  New  York 

^'ankee  infielder.  says, 
"Camels  have  everything 
I  want  in  a  cigarette  — 
mildness  and  flavor!" 


